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EVALUATION 


This  report  describes  the  software  development  technology  and  management 
practices  employed  on  four  specific  developments  by  Boeing  Computer  Services, 
Incorporated . 

The  intent  of  the  RADC  program  to  which  this  document  relates,  TPO 
V/3.4,  is  to  describe  and  assess  software  production  and  management  tools  and 
methods  which  significantly  impact  the  timely  delivery  of  reliable  software. 

The  study  contract  is  one  of  a series  of  six  with  different  firms  having 
the  similar  purpose  of  describing  a broad  range  of  techniques  which  have  been 
found  beneficial. 

RADC  is  engaged  in  promoting  utilization  of  Modern  Programming  Technology, 
also  called  Software  Engineering,  especially  in  large  complex  Command  and 
Control  software  development  efforts. 

lo . LUib*-\. 

ROGER  W.  WEBER 
Project  Engineer 
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1.0 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


This  final  report  contains  the  results  of  work  accomplished  by  Boeing  Compu- 
ter Services  (BCS)  under  contract  F30602-76-C-0174,  "BCS  Software  Produc- 
tion Data"  for  Rome  Air  Development  Center  (RADC ) . The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  assess  the  impact  of  modern  software  development  techniques  on  the 
cost  of  developing  computer  software.  The  period  of  performance  for  this 
contract  was  February  1976  through  February  1977. 

1.1  BACKGROUND  - THE  TECHNICAL  PROBLEM 

The  history  of  the  software  industry  has  been  marked  by  cost  overruns,  late 
deliveries,  poor  reliability,  and  user  dissatisfaction.  While  these  problems 
are  not  unique  to  computing,  the  record  seems  to  indicate  that  software 
developers  as  a group  are  less  successful  in  meeting  quality,  cost,  and 
schedule  objectives  than  their  hardware  counterparts. 

The  Air  Force,  as  a major  consumer  for  computing  software,  is  actively 
interested  in  the  problems  experienced  by  the  industry.  Reports  of  Air  Force 
expenditures  for  data  processing  establish  the  annual  cost  of  computer  software 
as  over  $2  billion/year. 

Recent  advances  in  the  state-of-the-art  in  computer  software  development 
techniques  hold  great  promise  for  reducing  the  Air  Force  expenditure.  Some 
of  these  techniques  are  now  being  applied  within  the  software  industry; 
they  are  collectively  referred  to  as  Modern  Programming  Practices  (MPP) 
in  this  report.  These  practices  have  been  instituted  largely  as  a result 
of  changes  in  the  computing  business  environment.  Modern  Programming  Prac- 
tices include  project  planning  and  organization  techniques,  design  method- 
ology, coding  and  testing  practices,  use  of  programming  support  tools  and 
libraries,  documentation  standards,  configuration  management  and  change 
control  techniques,  and  the  procedures  and  guidelines  necessary  to  employ 
these  practices  in  a disci  ned  manner. 


The  Air  Force  requires  quantitative  information  about  the  effects  of  Modern 
Programming  Practices  on  software  development  cost.  Those  practices  found 
effective  in  reducing  costs  can  then  be  standardized  into  better  specifica- 
tions and  guidelines.  In  addition  the  Air  Force  can  encourage  contractors 
to  employ  beneficial  practices  in  developing  software,  by  establishing  the 
appropriate  procurement  environment. 


Boeing  Computer  Services,  a wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  The  Boeing  Company 
devoted  to  the  development  of  computing  systems,  is  one  of  many  contractors 
building  software  for  the  Air  Force.  In  response  to  the  problems  which  the 
industry  as  a whole  has  experienced,  BCS  has  undertaken  a deliberate  effort 
to  improve  software  development  methods.  The  result  of  this  effort  is  a 
set  of  techniques  collectively  called  Systematic  Software  Development  and 
Maintenance  (SSDM).  SSDM  as  a total  concept  has  not  yet  fully  evolved;  some 
of  the  SSDM  techniques  have  not  been  fully  tested  in  the  project  environment 
at  BCS.  The  set  of  Modern  Programming  Practices  described  and  evaluated 
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in  this  study  have  actually  been  implemented  on  projects;  these  practices 
are  incorporated  in  the  SSDM  methodol ogy . 

1.2  OBJECTIVE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  assess  the  cost  effects  of  various  Modern 
Programming  Practices  on  a representative  sample  of  software  development 
projects.  The  projects  selected  for  study  vary  in  size,  type  of  application, 
and  computing  environment.  While  the  number  of  projects  surveyed  is  small, 
and  the  data  gathered  for  analysis  was  sparse  and  ill-conditioned,  we  believe 
the  findings  of  this  study  are  significant  enough  that  they  can  be  extended 
to  most  software  developments  undertaken  by  the  industry. 

1 . 3 STUDY  APPROACH 

The  fundamental  hypothesis  of  this  study  is  that  software  development  (def- 
inition, design,  construction)  rules,  if  rigorously  defined  and  applied 
and  supported  by  modern  techniques  and  tools,  make  possible  the  production 
of  higher  quality  software  at  lower  than  customary  cost. 

We  began  our  study  by  defining  the  set  of  Modern  Programming  Practices  being 
employed  within  BCS,  and  contrasting  these  with  traditional  software  devel- 
opment approaches.  For  each  Modern  Programming  Practice,  we  determined  what 
tangible  evidence  would  indicate  formal  implementation  of  the  practice  by 
a software  project.  We  then  postulated  what  qualitative  effects  these  WPP 
could  be  expected  to  have  on  the  software  development  cycle.  This  resulted 
in  a rationale  predicting  the  effects  of  the  various  practices. 

From  the  prediction  of  effects,  specific  hypotheses  were  formulated  for 
testing  and  study.  These  hypotheses,  the  defined  MPP  indicators,  and  the 
parameters  necessary  to  determine  project  costs  formed  the  basis  for  a ques- 
tionnaire which  was  used  to  collect  the  data  for  this  study.  The  quest ionnai re 
was  used  in  a series  of  interviews  with  the  Program  Managers  and  key  individ- 
uals on  five  BCS  software  development  projects. 

Once  the  data-gather i ng  interviews  were  completed,  the  development  costs 
for  the  five  projects  were  predicted.  We  based  our  predictions  on  estimating 
techniques  currently  in  use  within  BCS  which  presume  that  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  software  development  are  used.  We  then  compared  predicted  costs 
for  the  projects  versus  the  actual  costs  they  experienced,  to  determine  if 
the  projects  enjoyed  particular  benefits  from  employing  MPP. 

Since  all  the  projects  surveyed  did  not  employ  all  of  the  MPP  being  inves- 
tigated, the  next  step  was  to  correlate  practices  actually  implemented 
on  each  project  with  that  project's  cost  benefits.  The  result  of  this  cor- 
relation was  a set  of  MPP  determined  to  have  high  leverage  in  reducing  soft- 
ware development  costs. 

1.4  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  detailed  in  Section  4.5;  a summary  follows. 
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We  found  that  there  were  four  categories  of  Modern  Programming  Practices 
which  appeared  to  be  of  significant  benefit  in  reducing  software  develop- 
ment costs.  Table  1-1  lists  the  categories  in  order  by  potential  benefit, 
along  with  some  of  the  specific  practices  in  each  category.  (Also  shown 
are  the  document  section  numbers  where  these  practices  are  discussed.) 


Common  to  all  of  these  practices  is  the  ro 
person  charged  with  overall  responsibility 
ware.  It  appears  that  the  focus  given  to  a 
under  a single  manager  is  key  to  achieving 
ming  Practices.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be 
practices  we  found  beneficial  would  no*  be 


e of  the  Program  Manager,  the 
for  developing  a project's  soft- 
software  efforl  by  bringing  it 
the  benefits  of  Modern  Program- 
good  evidence  that  many  of  the 
possible  without  that  focus. 


TABLE  1-1 


Pract i ce 

Task  Planning  and  Assignment 
Status/ Progress  Assessment 
Product  Identification 
Formal  Reviews 


Category 

Program  Management 

Testing  Methodology 

Configuration  Manage- 
ment and  Change  Con- 
trol 

Design  Methodology 


Testing  Objectives 
Testing  F orma I i ty 
Acceptance  Testing 
Functional  Testing 

Base  I i n i ng 

Problem  Reporting  and 
Change  Control  Board 

Top  Down  Approach 
Desi gn  Ver i f i ca  t i on 
Design  Completeness 
System  Planning 


Sect i on 

3.1.1 
3.5 

3.3.1 

3.1.2 

3.6.3 

3.6.3 

3.6.1 

3.6.2 

3.7.1 

Resolution  3.7.2 

3.7.3 


3.3.3 

3.3.2 

3.3.1 

3.1.2 
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Of  the  five  projects  surveyed,  the  three  which  implemented  Modern  Programming 
Practices  in  a disciplined  manner  experienced  significantly  lower  actual 
costs  than  one  would  expect  had  they  used  only  traditional  practices.  These 
projects  incurred  somewhat  greater  than  traditional  costs  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  development  (Definition  and  Design),  and  significantly  lower 
than  traditional  costs  in  the  later  t testing)  portions  of  the  development. 

The  lower  costs  incurred  in  the  later  phases  of  development  clearly  overbal- 
anced the  increased  costs  associaied  with  the  earlier  phases. 

1.5  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


Specific  recommendations  for  further  research  are  detailed  in  Section  6 
of  this  report . Briefly,  we  believe  that  additional  work  should  be  done 
in  the  following  areas: 


o Management  Guidance  on  MPP  Application 
o MPP  Impact  on  Product  Quality 
o MPP  Impact  on  Schedule  Risk 
o MPP  Impact  on  Lifecycle  Cost 
o Cost  Estimating  for  MPP 


The  significance  of  management's  role  in  realizing  maximum  benefits  from 
the  application  of  MPP  implies  that  formalization  of  specific  guidance 
for  managers  of  software  development  should  be  pursued.  The  impact  of  MPP 
on  software  product  quality,  particularly  as  it  is  reflected  in  demonstra- 
ted responsiveness  to  user  requ irements,  should  be  directly  assessed.  The 
effects  of  employing  MPP  to  reduce  schedule  risk,  especially  in  the  critical 
testing  phases  of  software  development,  should  be  examined.  Although  this 
study  considers  the  effects  of  MPP  on  software  development  costs,  there 
remains  the  lager  question  of  the  effects  of  MPP  on  software  lifecycle 
costs  (i.e.  costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  enhancement)  which  should 
be  the  subject  of  further  study.  Also,  this  study  shows  that  projects  em- 
ploying MPP  spend  less  resources,  and  spend  them  differently,  than  commonly- 
used  development  estimating  guidelines  forecast;  additional  study  is  required 
to  precisely  quantify  the  effects  of  MPP  and  appropriately  adjust  the  indus- 
try's estimating  techniques. 


1 . 6 DOCUME  NT  ORG A N I ZA  T I ON 


Section  2 documents  traditional  programming  practices  employed  by  BCS  soft- 
ware development  projects.  These  practices  are,  in  many  cases,  still  in 
use. 


Recent  changes  in  procurement  practices  and  BCS'  operating  procedures  have 
resulted  in  new  techniques  being  applied  on  BCS  software  developments. 

These  changes  and  the  Modern  Programming  Practices  employed  by  BCS  are  de- 
scribed in  Section  3.  Not  all  BCS  projects  use  the  complete  set  of  MPP 
described;  most  use  a combination  of  traditional  and  modern  practices.  This 
section  also  documents,  for  the  five  BCS  projects  surveyed  for  this  study, 
which  of  the  MPP  were  used  by  each. 
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A detailed  description  of  the  study  approach  is  provided  in  Section  4,  along 
with  descriptions  of  the  data  gathered  for  analysis,  and  the  results  of 
that  analys:s.  Conclusions  concerning  specific  MPP  determined  to  have  major 
impact  on  software  development  costs  are  detailed  in  the  final  portion  of 
Sect  ion  4. 

Section  5 provides  a comparison  of  the  MPP  implemented  at  BCS  with  the  set 
of  practices  documented  in  the  IBM  Structured  Programming  Series  for  A.F. 
RADC  (A.F.  Contract  F30602-74-C-0186 ) . 

Recommendations  based  on  the  results  of  this  study  are  detailed  in  Section 
6.  These  recommendations  suggest  areas  where  further  study  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

The  appendices  to  this  final  report  are  organized  as  follows: 

Appendix  A contains  key  military  specifications  which  are  discussed 
in  the  recommendations  of  Section  6. 

Appendix  B contains  the  estimating  guidelines  used  in  this  study  to 
forecast  the  traditional  or  expected  costs  of  software  development 
for  the  five  projects  surveyed. 

Appendix  C contains  a specimen  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  to 
gather  data  about  the  surveyed  projects. 

Appendix  D contains  the  predicted  traditional  costs  for  each  of  the 
projects  surveyed,  according  to  the  guidelines  in  Appendix  B. 

Appendix  E contains  descriptions  of  the  five  BCS  software  development 
projects  surveyed  in  this  study. 

Appendix  F contains  a glossary  of  the  key  terms  used  in  this  report. 
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2.0  TRADITIONAL  PROGRAMS  I NG  PRACTICES 


Traditional  Programming  Practices  are  those  techniques  and  procedures  which 
have  been  (and  in  some  cases  are  still  being)  used  in  software  development 
at  BCS.  These  practices  form  the  foundation  for  Modern  Programming  Practices. 

To  understand  the  implications  of  Modern  Programming  Practices  (see  Section 
3.0),  we  must,  therefore,  first  describe  the  traditional  environment  in 
which  software  development  occurs  in  BCS  and  the  methods  applied  within 
that  environment. 

The  Boeing  Company,  and  most  aerospace  companies,  is  organized  in  matrix 
form  with  a functional  and  project  structure.  The  functional  organization 
generally  groups  together  common  business  functions  (marketing,  engineer- 
ing, manufacturing,  etc.),  while  projects  are  generally  established  for 
handling  development  of  new  products  and  investigating  departures  from 
traditional  business.  Project  organizations  within  The  Boeing  Company  take 
three  forms;  staff,  intermix  and  aggregate. 

In  a staff  project  organization,  the  project  manager  is  provided  a staff 
to  exercise  control  through  activities  such  as  scheduling,  task  and  funds 
supervision,  and  to  carry  out  any  functions  unique  to  the  project,  like 
testing  or  site  activation.  Functional  organizations  are  delegated  primary 
tasks  by  the  staff  projects  in  engineering,  procurement  and  manufacturing. 

An  intermix  project  organization  is  established  when  some  of  the  personnel 
who  perform  primary  tasks  are  removed  from  functional  organizations  and 
are  assigned  to  report  in  a direct  line  to  the  project  manager,  in  parallel 
with  project  staff  functions. 

Under  an  aggregate  project  organization,  all  activities  required  to  accom- 
plish a project  report  directly  to  the  project  manager. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  Boeing  Computer  Services,  Inc.  as  a subsidiary, 
its  services  were  provided  by  a functional  organization  within  The  Boeing 
Company.  As  a functional  organization,  and  during  the  first  years  after 
BCS's  formation,  its  primary  role  was  that  of  a supplier  of  software  devel- 
opment resources  and  computing  services  to  other  functional  organizations, 
and  to  projects.  The  functional  organization's  (and,  subsequently,  BCS's) 
primary  responsibility  was  to  provide  to  Boeing  functional  organizations 
and  projects  computing  services  in  a cost-effective  fashion,  and  to  provide, 
augment  and  retain  appropriate  software  development  skills  at  a level  con- 
sistent with  their  current  and  future  needs.  The  software  development  re- 
sources were  (and  are)  applied  in  two  ways;  "on  loan"  to  the  using  organi- 
zation, or  as  a "team"  under  the  administrative  management  of  BCS  (or  its 
functional  predecessor ) . with  the  team  approach,  technical,  cost  and  sched- 
ule management  is  provided  bv  the  using  organization. 

BCS  continues  to  provide  services  to  The  Boeing  Company  on  this  basis;  Boeing 
allocates  an  annual  fixed  dollar  budget,  for  which  BCS  provides  the  computing 
resources  and  skills  Eaeing  requires  for  its  funcrional  and  project  organiza- 
tions. Boeing  determines  priorities  amongst  its  various  functions  and  projects. 
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and  specifies  the  types  of  skills  required  to  fulfill  their  needs,  which 
BCS  then  supplies  or  acquires  as  appropriate. 

BCS'  relationship  with  Boeing  clients  has  been  that  of  responding  to  a need 
the  client  defines.  Prior  to  approaching  BCS,  the  customer  has  recognized 
a need  for  some  capability:  for  example,  a computer-controlled  navigation 
function  on  board  an  aircraft.  His  need,  or  problem,  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  functional  capability  which  must  be  available  in  order  to  fulfill 
his  total  project  objectives.  Furthermore,  knowing  his  project  schedule, 
the  client  specifies  when  the  identified  capab i I i ty  must  be  provided,  in 
order  to  ensure  timely  integration  of  this  function  with  the  other  (hardware) 
pieces  of  the  system  for  which  he  is  responsible.  In  effect,  the  client 
has  completed  concept  definition  and  systems  analysis,  and  comes  to  BCS 
with  a specification  of  the  requirements  to  be  satisfied  by  software. 

BCS'  obligation,  as  provider  of  computing  services  and  developer  of  compu- 
ter software,  is  to  produce  the  computer  code  which  implements  the  required 
capability  on  a specified  hardware  configuration,  and  to  provide  that  capa- 
bility for  the  client  on  the  date  he  has  specified. 

Two  key  characteristics  of  software  development  result  from  this  traditional 
relationship  and  influence  the  methods  by  which  BCS  discharges  its  obliga- 
tions. First,  since  the  client  focuses  on  a functional  capability  which 
he  requires,  the  software  which  implements  that  capability  appears  "buried" 
within  his  total  system,  and  is  not  recognized  as  an  identifiable,  separate 
end-item.  Echoing  this  point  of  view,  BCS  software  developers  have  tradition- 
ally concentrated  their  planning  on  the  activities  (designing,  coding,  and 
testing)  involved  in  producing  software,  rather  than  on  the  system  which 
uses  software  as  a constituent  part.  Second,  the  development  of  software 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  client,  only  a part  of  the  total  system  development 
cycle  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Faced  with  a problem  which  he  requires 
a computing  system  to  solve,  the  client  is  most  interested  in  having  the 
solution  available  to  him  in  time  to  address  the  problem  properly.  This 
emphasis  on  timeliness  of  solution  causes  the  software  developer  to  concen- 
trate his  efforts  toward  meeting  schedule;  both  the  client  and  the  software 
developer  consider  product  quality,  completeness,  and  ease  of  implementation 
subsidiary  concerns  to  the  timely  delivery  of  a required  capability. 

In  this  traditional  relationship,  cost  management  is  a client  responsibility. 

BCS  supplies  its  resources  to  the  Boeing  client  in  essentially  a "cost-plus" 
environment.  Further,  the  Boeing  user  of  BCS'  resources  and  services  has 
not  been  free  to  procure  his  needed  capability  from  another  source.  If  the 
BCS  "price"  exceeds  the  client's  budget,  either  he  re-examines  his  require- 
ments in  order  to  reduce  the  level  of  effort  needed,  or  does  without  the 
capability  he  has  specified. 

Given  this  environment,  the  traditional  approach  applied  by  BCS  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  is  to  partition  the  required  capability  into  basic  functional 
components  which  are  assigned  to  groups  of  programmers  for  development 
(design,  coding,  and  checkout);  then  to  integrate  the  resulting  components 
into  a package  of  software  which  provides  the  required  capability.  The  soft- 
ware development  "team"  is  therefore  composed  of  "programmers"  and  "integrators". 
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The  traditional  approach  results  in  a software  life  cycle  similar  to  that 
displayed  in  Figure  2-1.  This  model  tends  to  stress  the  parallelism  of  de- 
sign, code,  and  testing  activities,  while  delaying  production  of  documenta- 
tion until  just  prior  to  delivery.  The  tasks  accomplished  during  the  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance  portion  of  the  life  cycle  include,  in  addition  to  the 
completion  of  supporting  documentation,  the  operation  of  the  capability, 
necessary  housekeeping  functions  such  as  data  set  manipulation,  and  repairs 
and  enhancements  to  the  capability  as  necessary. 

The  specific  practices  traditionally  employed  within  this  life  cycle  are 
discussed  in  the  subsections  which  follow.  The  practices  are  categorized 
and  presented  in  terms  of: 

o Software  Development  and  Management  Procedures 
o Documentation  Standards 
o Design  Methodology 
o Programming  Standards 
o Support  Libraries  and  Facilities 
o Testing  Methodology 

o Configuration  Management  and  Change  Control 

2.1  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  PROCEDURES 

As  described  in  Section  2.0,  the  traditional  approach  to  software  develop- 
ment can  be  character i zed  by  1 ) a concentrat ion  on  computer  code  as  the 
primary  end  product,  and  2)  an  emphasis  on  the  delivery  date  of  the  end 
product  as  the  overriding  commitment  of  the  developer.  In  the  paragraphs 
below,  these  characteristics  are  illustrated  in  traditional  practices  involv- 
ing software  development  and  management  procedures,  respectively. 

2.1.1  Software  Development 

The  Boeing  Company  client  identifies  the  problem  and  the  capability  needed 
to  solve  the  problem  in  the  traditional  approach  to  software  development. 

The  delegation  of  responsibility  for  the  development  of  software  which  will 
provide  the  capability  is  dependent  upon  the  type  of  client  organization 
and  the  preference  of  its  management.  For  staff  projects  and  most  Boeing 
functional  organizations,  development  responsibility  will  be  delegated  to 
BCS  management.  Intermix  and  aggregate-type  project  organizations  and  some 
functional  organizations  retain  the  management  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment and  acquire  selected  personnel  or  skill  types  "on  loan"  from  BCS.  In 
either  case,  a team  of  two  or  more  people,  having  the  skills  desired  by 
the  project's  responsible  manager,  is  formed.  Management  practices  applied 
are  dependent  upon  the  prior  experience  and  performance  of  the  manager 
responsible  for  development.  For  projects,  preference  is  usually  super- 
seded by  contractual  requ i rements. 

2. 1.1.1  Team  Structure 

A software  development  team  is  usually  headed  by  a "lead  programmer"  who 
reports  directly  to  the  manager  responsible  for  development.  A lead  programmer 
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is  selected,  based  on  his  technical  expertise  in  the  particular  software 
application  (e.g.,  command  and  control,  digital  modeling,  financial  report- 
ing) and  his  familiarity  with  the  specified  hardware  configuration  and  com- 
puter language.  The  lead  programmer,  because  of  his  technical  skill  in  the 
basic  software  functions  required  to  provide  the  desired  capability,  can  \ 

influence  the  selection  of  team  personnel  with  appropriate  experience  in 
those  functional  areas  (e.g.,  executive  software,  display/control  software, 
data  base  management).  Once  personnel  are  acquired,  the  lead  programmer 
assigns  each  person  the  responsibility  to  develop  a particular  component 
appropriate  to  his  experience  and  sets  a target  date  for  development  com- 
pletion based  upon  the  responsible  manager's  delivery  commitment.  The  lead 
programmer  also  assigns  one  individual  or  group  the  responsibility  for  re- 
ceiving developed  components  and  integrating  them  into  a final,  packaged 
capability.  Programmers  assigned  development  tasks  are  assumed  to  possess 
the  skills  necessary  to  design,  code,  checkout,  and  document  the  software 
component  they  are  assigned.  The  integration  group  consists  initially  of 
a few  test  planners,  and  is  augmented  by  special  functional  software  exper- 
tise from  the  cadre  of  programmers,  as  their  components  are  completed  and 
submitted  for  integration.  This  mode  of  planning  and  assignment  presumes 
that  an  individual  possessing  required  experience  can  perform  many  tasks 
throughout  the  software  development  cycle;  the  progression  from  developer 
to  integrator  to  documenter  (and  finally  to  maintainer)  is  common  practice. 

The  lead  programmer,  in  assigning  development  or  integration  tasks,  relies 
principally  upon  the  assignee's  estimate  of  requirements  for  resources, 
such  as  keypunching  and  machine  time,  needed  to  accomplish  a task.  Using 
his  own  technical  background,  the  lead  programmer  will  usually  validate 
these  resource  estimates  himself  before  arranging  for  the  services  required. 

2. 1.1. 2 Development  Approach 

The  programmer  within  a software  development  team,  once  given  an  assign- 
ment to  develop  a functional  component,  lays  out  an  overall  structure  of 
subroutines  or  modules  to  perform  defined  subfunctions  within  a component. 

Then  the  programmer  determines  which  of  these  identified  pieces  are  the 
"kernels",  i.e.  the  routines  most  technically  difficult  or  critical  to 
the  overall  function.  These  subroutines  are  designed,  coded,  and  checked 
out  first.  The  programmer  then  repeats  the  design,  code,  and  checkout  pro- 
cess for  successive  subroutines,  until  the  functional  component  is  complete. 

This  process  proceeds  in  parallel,  since  the  programmer  is  planning  his 
work  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  slack  time  while  waiting  for  keypunching 
and  computer  turnaround.  Once  the  functional  component  is  complete,  the 
programmer  hands  over  tvs  code  to  the  integrator,  and  collects  for  formal 
publication  the  notes  and  documentation  he  has  developed  in  the  process 
of  developing  the  component. 

The  integrator  within  a software  development  team  is  responsible  for  defin- 
ing the  order  of  component  development  and  handover.  He  defines  this  order 
in  such  a way  as  to  minimize  the  development  of  "throw-away"  test  drivers 
which  may  be  required  to  tie  functional  components  together.  The  integrator 
then  devises  test  data  cases  which  will  exercise  all  of  the  various  options 
of  the  functional  capability;  these  test  cases  may  consist  of  "synthetic" 
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data  or  (pieces  of)  "live"  data  provided  by  the  customer.  As  each  component 
is  handed  over  to  him  by  the  programmer,  the  integrator  executes  it  with 
previously-received  components,  using  the  test  data  cases,  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  the  set  of  components  perform  together  as  expected.  If  any  inter- 
face incompatibilities  are  discovered  during  test  execution,  the  integrator 
modifies  the  components  as  required.  The  integrator  continues  this  process, 
until  all  functional  components  have  been  received,  exercised,  and  corrected. 

The  software  development  team  determines  that  the  capability  is  complete 
when  all  components  are  present  and  function  smoothly  together.  A common 
working  definition  of  completeness  is  that,  in  exercising  the  capability 
with  the  complete  repertoire  of  test  cases,  the  software  "does  not  unexpect- 
edly halt,  loop,  or  exit".  An  additional  criterion  for  determining  complete- 
ness is  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  test  runs  match  hand-calculated 
results  derived  from  the  input  values  used  as  test  data. 

The  completed  capability  is  then  made  available  to  the  client.  Usually 
delivery  involves  a demonstration  of  the  capability,  and  hand  over  of  a 
package  of  instructions,  control  cards,  etc.  required  to  operate  the  soft- 
ware. It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  or  more  members  of  the  software  development 
team  to  be  "on  loan"  to  the  user  for  an  interim  period  as  usage  consultants. 
The  final  task  for  the  software  developers  is  to  produce  a formal  Maintenance 
Document  containing  all  the  information  they  feel  is  pertinent  to  explain, 
describe,  operate,  and  modify  the  capability. 

2.1.2  Management  Procedures 

Reviewing  and  reporting  of  project  activities  concentrates  on  performance 
against  schedule.  Progress,  in  terms  of  completeness  of  the  total  capability, 
is  based  upon  the  judgments  of  the  lead  programmer  and  the  technical  person- 
nel to  whom  specific  tasks  have  been  assigned.  Usually,  the  schedule  is 
structured  in  terms  of  specific  development  tasks  (the  production  of  inde- 
pendent software  components),  with  as  much  time  as  possible  allotted  for 
the  integration  process  (the  consolidation  of  independently-developed  com- 
ponents into  a working  capability). 

2. 1.2.1  Status  Reviews 

To  review  the  status  of  specific  tasks,  the  lead  programmer  obtains  the 
assignee's  assessment  of  his  progress  to-date  against  the  total  development 
or  integration  task.  If  the  assignee  feels  that  his  progress  to-date  is 
such  that  he  will  meet  his  task  completion  date,  the  lead  programmer  assumes 
that  performance  to  schedule  is  satisfactory,  and  that  the  supporting  re- 
sources planned  are  sufficient  for  task  completion.  If  the  assignee  indicates 
that  he  anticipates  difficulties  in  meeting  his  task  completion  date,  the 
lead  programmer  requests  permission  of  the  responsible  manager  either  to 
allow  the  assignee  to  spend  overtime  on  the  task,  or  to  acquire  additional 
resources  (manpower,  computer  time,  keypunch)  necessary  to  meet  the  sched- 
ule. 
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2. 1.2. 2 Milestone  Reviews 


In  addition  to  these  informal  status  reviews,  a software  development  team 
traditionally  conducts  milestone  reviews  to  apprise  the  client  (both  system 
users  and  management)  of  progress  in  a more  formal  fashion.  There  are  two 
points  in  the  development  cycle  when  milestone  reviews  are  usually  conduct- 
ed. The  first  is  a design  review,  held  after  the  principal  functional  com- 
ponents of  the  capability  have  been  identified,  and  the  development  and 
integration  schedule  for  these  components  has  been  planned.  The  second  is 
an  acceptance  review,  held  after  the  capability  has  been  integrated  into 
a functioning  system.  The  objective  of  the  design  review  (commonly  called 
a Preliminary  Design  Review,  PDR)  is  to  apprise  the  client  of  the  nature 
of  the  functional  components  the  developers  determine  are  necessary  to  per- 
form the  required  capability,  and  to  provide  the  client  assurance  that 
all  of  the  functional  components  will  be  developed  and  integrated  on  a 
schedule  which  will  provide  his  capability  on  the  date  he  requires.  The 
objective  of  the  acceptance  review  is  to  effect  the  hand  over  of  the  comple- 
ted capability  to  the  client.  As  described  in  Section  2.0,  this  hand  over 
usually  involves  a demonstration  and  the  delivery  of  basic  materials  the 
client  will  need  to  operate  the  capability  himself. 

In  projects  associated  with  DoD  procurements,  a second  design  review  (called 
Critical  Design  Review,  CDR)  is  required.  The  objective  of  this  milestone 
review  is  to  present  to  the  client  the  details  of  the  design  of  functional 
components  identified  at  the  Preliminary  Design  Review.  Design  details  are 
presented  so  that  the  client  understands  the  format  of  input  data  required 
and  the  type  of  output  which  the  capability  will  provide.  Since  the  tradi- 
tional development  life  cycle  permits  staggered  development  of  functional 
components,  the  Critical  Design  Review  may  be  phased  so  that  groups  of  func- 
tional components  are  reviewed  as  their  designs  are  completed. 

When  supplying  a capability  to  a client,  the  software  developers  tradition- 
ally develop  and  integrate  their  product  on  the  computing  hardware  where 
the  program  will  be  used.  In  the  case  of  DoD  procuremen t s,  the  required 
capability  may  be  used  on  computing  hardware  different  from  that  used  to 
effect  development.  Delivery,  in  this  instance,  involves  transporting  the 
capability  to  the  client's  sile,  as  well  as  installing  and  demonstrating 
the  package. 

2.2  DOCUMENTATION  STANDARDS 


As  discussed  in  Section  2.0,  the  traditional  approach  to  software  develop- 
ment considers  documentation  an  activity  distinct  from  and  subsidiary  to 
the  primary  objective,  delivery  of  a specified  capability.  Documents,  when 
produced,  are  oriented  towards  "recording  the  history"  of  completed  devel- 
opment tasks.  The  criticality  of  complete  and  usable  documentation  for 
subsequent  system  operation  and  maintenance  tends  to  go  unrecognized  during 
the  development  cycle.  In  the  paragraphs  below,  the  pertinence  and  content 
of  traditional  software  documentation  are  described. 
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2.2.1  Document  Pertinence 


The  traditional  objective  of  software  documentation  's  to  fully  describe 
the  capability  as  it  exists  at  the  point  it  is  handed  over  to  the  client. 
Figure  2-1  shows  documentation  activities  are  delayed  until  just  before 
delivery.  This  deliberate  scheduling  of  documentation  minimizes  the  impact 
of  changes  occurring  in  subroutines  and  components  during  design  and  testing. 
Final  documentation  tends  to  be  in  compendium  form,  and  is  developed  from 
the  informal  documentation  which  the  programmer  has  created  in  the  process 
of  designing,  coding,  and  checking  out  a component.  This  informal  material 
is  not  available  until  a component  is  submitted  for  integration  (or  shortly 
thereafter).  Component  changes  occurring  during  integration  must  be  reflected 
in  the  material  the  programmer  supplies;  documentation  activities  (writing, 
typing,  reviewing,  editing,  and  publishing)  are  therefore  not  attempted 
until  the  integration  of  a component  is  considered  complete. 

If  the  client  requires  material  describing  how  to  use  the  computing  capa- 
bility, it  is  commonly  produced  after  the  capability  has  been  delivered. 

This  User  Guide  is  developed  by  the  member  of  the  software  development  team 
"loaned"  to  the  client  as  an  interim  consultant,  and  is  oriented  toward 
those  specific  consultation  questions  which  the  client  has  raised  once  he 
has  used  the  capability  for  its  intended  purpose. 

2.2.2  Document  Content 

Traditional  maintenance  documentation  is  collected  into  a single  volume 
or  volumes,  and  typically  contains  the  following  information: 

1.  Purpose 

Problem  Description 
Development  Objectives 

2.  Method 

Algorithms  implemented 
Scope 

Limitations  (accuracy  of  results,  etc.) 

Recommendations  (for  usage,  for  enhancement) 

3.  Input  Preparation 

Card  Formats 
Deck  Setup 
File  Descr i pt i ons 

4.  Output  Description 

Annotated  Report  Page  Formats 
Display  Layouts,  etc. 
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5.  Installation/Operating  Instructions  (including  list  of  diagnostics) 

6.  Program  Deta i I s 

Method  of  Invocation 

Library  Subroutines  and  Operating  System  Services  Used 
Top-Level  Organization  (relationship  of  functional  components,  of 
components  to  files  and  intermediate  storage,  of  components  to  pro- 
gram input  and  output) 

Intra-Component  Organization  (hierarchical  list  of  subroutines,  show- 
ing dependencies) 

Alphabetical  Set  of  Subroutine  Design  Specifications,  Flowcharts, 
and  Compiler  Listings 

7.  Standard  Test  Case 

Annotated  Listing  of  Standard  Input  Deck 
Sample  Output  Resulting  From  Input  Deck 

This  Ma intenance  Document  outline  has  become  established  since  1962  as  a 
traditional  standard  in  use  within  BCS.  It  is  similar  in  content  and  compre- 
hensiveness to  the  Air  Force  Part  II  Design  Specification,  which  presents 
standards  for  maintenance  documentation  traditional  in  DoD  procurements. 

Recently,  there  has  been  some  recognition  that  a compendium  document  such 
as  this  may  be  too  comprehensive  to  be  usable,  and  so  portions  of  the  Main- 
tenance Document  (e.g.  3,  4,  and  5 above)  are  sometimes  broken  out  into 
a separate  volume  called  an  Installation/Operation  Manual.  This  volume  is 
produced  in  conjunction  with  the  (abbreviated)  Maintenance  Document. 


The  User  Guide  prepared  after  delivery  of  the  capability  varies  in  format 
and  content,  depending  largely  upon  the  needs  and  sophistication  of  the 
client.  It  usually  does  not  contain  all  of  the  information  required  to 
exercise  the  capability  and  interpret  its  output,  unless  the  using  audience 
is  relatively  unsophisticated.  Rather,  as  mentioned  earlier,  it  addresses 
those  specific  usage  questions  which  have  arisen  as  a direct  result  of  the 
client's  exposure  to  the  software.  Typically,  the  User  Guide  includes  dis- 
cussions of  how  to  invoke  certain  functional  options,  and  how  to  interpret 
output  reports,  error  messages,  and  dumps. 


2.3  DESIGN  METHODOLOGY 


As  indicated  in  Section  2.0,  the  traditional  approach  to  software  design 
is  iterative,  and  spread  throughout  the  development  and  integration  activi- 
ty. The  Definition  phase  involves  the  activity  of  component  specification, 
i.e.  partitioning  the  specified  capability's  requirements  and  allocating 
them  to  functional  components  of  software.  This  is  usually  performed  by 


the  lead  programmer.  The  details  of  component  design  are 
by  the  programmer  assigned  the  development  task,  and  may 
the  integrator  as  required  to  make  the  component  execute 
pieces  of  the  capability.  Specific  traditional  practices 
specification  and  design  activities  are  discussed  in  the 


determi ned  initial  I y 
be  changed  by 
proper  I y with  other 
employed  in  component 
following  paragraphs. 
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nen  t Speci f i cat  ion 


\ 


The  lead  programmer  usually  possesses  technical  knowledge  of  the  application 
for  which  the  client  requires  a computing  capability.  Using  his  knowledge 
of  the  application,  and  the  requirements  and  objectives  which  the  client 
has  communicated  to  him,  the  lead  programmer  decides  what  major  functional 
components  are  needed  in  the  completed  package.  This  process  tends  to  be 
a "top-down"  analysis  of  requirements,  resulting  in  a higti-level,  skeletal 
design  solution.  Once  the  functional  components  have  been  identified,  the 
lead  programmer  coordinates  with  his  BCS  line  manager  to  acquire  programmers 
who  possess  skills  appropriate  to  the  identified  functions,  and  assigns 
to  them  the  responsibility  of  building  the  components. 

2. 3 . 2 Des i an 


The  programmer  assigned  to  development  of  a specific  component  proceeds 
from  the  component  specification  description  of  functional  objective.  He 
subdivides  the  component  function  into  pieces  which  will  ultimately  be  sub- 
routines or  modules  of  t . ie  completed  component.  This  initial  "f I eshi ng-out" 
of  the  component  design  is  also  a "top-down"  analysis,  and  results  in  a 
definition  of  subroutine  functions  and  relationships.  The  programmer  then 
determines  which  pieces  are  the  most  technically  critical  or  difficult. 

Based  upon  his  familiarity  with  the  computing  environment  in  which  the  ca- 
pability will  be  developed  (e.g.  compiler,  operating  system  utilities,  hard- 
ware), he  proceeds  to  design,  code,  and  checkout  these  pieces  or  "kernels". 
When  the  kernels  are  working  to  his  satisfaction,  the  programmer  proceeds 
in  a "bottom-up"  fashion  to  build  from  these  foundation  elements  until  the 
complete  capability  exists.  The  design  of  intermediate  pieces  is  shaped 
by  the  completed  kernels;  thus  the  programmer  is  using  the  coding  process 
to  reconcile  design  details  within  the  component  structure. 


Unless  the  client  specifies  the  required  formats  for  data  input  and  output, 
the  specification  of  these  formats  is  part  of  the  programmer's  design  re- 
sponsibility. Where  these  formats  involve  files  to  be  used  in  passing  data 
from  one  functional  component  to  another,  the  lead  programmer  typically 
convenes  an  informal  Interface  Working  Group  involving  the  programmers  re- 
sponsible for  the  affected  components.  This  group  then  resolves  the  communi- 
cation protocols  between  components. 


For  each  subroutine  the  programmer  identifies,  the  details  of  its  design 
are  developed  in  terms  of: 

o Subroutine  Flowchart 
o Entry  Sequence  Definition 
o Local  Storage  Organization 
o Subs i d i ar  y Calls 

o Common  or  Global  Storage  Definition 
o Sizing  and  Timing  Budget  (if  necessary) 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  resulting  components  perform  together,  an  inte- 
gration team  is  established.  Completed  components  are  exercised  as  a pack- 
age, using  test  data  developed  by  the  integrators,  in  order  to  perform  their 
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task,  the  integrators  require  the  programmer  to  provide  definitions  of  his 
component  input  and  output  interfaces  when  he  effects  hand  over.  These 
definitions  can  then  be  compared  with  the  definitions  for  interfacing  com- 
ponents already  received  by  the  integrators.  If  interface  and  communication 
problems  are  discovered  during  integration,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
integrators  to  make  the  design  and  code  changes  necessary  to  correct  them. 

A benefit  of  the  integrator's  role  as  traditionally  constituted  is  the  design 
visibility  available  to  the  client  as  functional  components  are  completed  and 
handed  over.  The  definitions  of  component  input  and  output  formats  supplied 
at  hand  over  can  be  made  available  to  the  client  so  that  he  gains  advance 
visibility  of  how  the  complete  capability  will  appear  externally;  the  client 
can  therefore  begin  to  plan  how  he  will  use  the  capability  he  will  ultimately 
receive. 

2.4  PROGRAMMING  STANDARDS 

Traditional  software  development  projects  establish  programming  standards  in 
three  basic  areas: 

Language 

Commentary 

Linkage  Conventions 

The  objectives  of  these  standards  are  1)  the  effective  use  of  available 
hardware  and  software  resources  and  2)  the  consistency,  and  hence  quality, 
of  the  delivered  capability.  These  standards  result  from  the  recognition 
of  the  superiority  of  certain  coding  practices  in  minimizing  compilation 
and  execution  errors,  and  the  realization  that  program  modification  and 
enhancement  are  facts  of  life  that  demand  pre-planning  during  the  coding 
process.  In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  the  types  of  standards  tradition- 
ally defined  in  these  three  basic  areas  are  described. 

2.4.1  Language  Standards 

In  traditional  software  development  projects,  a specific  higher  order  lan- 
guage is  usually  prescribed  as  a standard.  The  choice  is  based  on  language 
availability,  type  of  application  (business:  Cobol,  PL/I;  scientific:  For- 
tran, Algol,  APL;  real  time  and  simulation:  GPSS,  SIMSCRIPT),  as  well  as 
client  preference  (Jovial  for  the  Air  Force;  CMS  for  the  Navy). 

The  use  of  certain  language  forms  or  special,  perhaps  unique,  features 
of  specific  language  implementations  may  be  restricted.  Examples  include 
mixed  mode  computations  in  Fortran  or  "direct"  instructions  in  Jovial. 
Deviations  from  these  standards  are  typically  permitted  only  when  necessary 
to  achieve  required  efficiencies  — in  execution  speed  or  in  storage  usage 
— or  to  invoke  specialized  capabilities  of  the  computer  or  its  operating 
system  which  the  higher  order  language  compiler  cannot  support. 
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2.4.2  Commentary  Standards 


Programmers  are  traditionally  encouraged  to  annotate  their  source  code  with 
explanatory  comments.  The  lead  programmer  may  leave  the  amount  and  type 
of  commentary  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  programmer.  Specific 
guidelines,  when  published,  typically  encourage  the  incorporat ion  of  a de- 
scription of  function,  an  explanation  of  symbols,  labels,  notation,  or  na- 
ming conventions,  and  a definition  of  input  and  output  variables  within 
each  component. 

2.4.3  Interface  Conventions 

There  are  three  basic  kinds  of  interfaces  associated  with  a computing  system: 
1)  those  used  for  communication  between  a computer  program  and  its  human 
users  and  operators,  2)  those  used  for  communication  between  computer  pro- 
grams, and  3)  those  used  for  communication  within  a program.  Typically,  a 
project  will  have  formally-defined  standards  only  for  the  third  type  of 
interface,  specifically  for  calls  to  software  subroutines. 

Standard  linkage  conventions  (tor  subroutine  call  and  entry  sequences)  are 
ordinarily  defined  by  the  computer  vendor  or  the  supplier  of  operating 
system/execut i ve- I evel  software.  These  conventions  are  established  to  pro- 
vide a common  design  basis  for  various  utility  functions:  debug  aids,  linkage 
ed i tor/ I oader,  library  subroutines,  etc.  Because  of  their  pervasive  nature, 
these  conventions  tend  to  become  de  facto  project  standards;  except  in  rare 
instances,  there  is  little  need  for  the  programmers  to  devise  alternative 
ways  of  effecting  intra-program  communications. 

Communications  between  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  ordinarily  sub- 
ject to  vendor-established  conventions.  These  linkages,  usually  by  means 
of  intermediate  storage  (disk  or  tape),  must  be  devised  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  particular  communications  involved;  the  variety  of  possible  needs 
makes  it  impractical  for  the  project  (or  vendor)  to  attempt  standardization 
of  all  such  interfaces.  Instead,  the  affected  programmers  will  usually  con- 
vene an  informal  Interface  Working  Group  to  identify  the  required  data  com- 
munications and  devise  an  appropriate  protocol. 

For  man-machine  communications,  unless  the  client  has  specifically  defined 
the  input  and  output  formats  required,  design  of  the  necessary  interfaces 
is  traditionally  the  responsibility  of  the  programmer  whose  component  imple- 
ments them. 

Of  all  the  types  of  standards  traditionally  imposed  in  software  development, 
interface  conventions  are  the  most  consistently  adhered  to.  This  is  a direct 
consequence  of  the  integrator's  role  in  the  team  environment;  the  vendor- 
defined  linkages,  the  programmer's  documented  input/output  format  defini- 
tions, and  the  agreements  of  the  Interface  Working  Group  constitute  the 
rules  by  which  the  integrator  assures  that  functional  components  perform 
together.  The  integrator  is  directed  to  review  components  he  receives  for 
adherance  to  these  rules,  and  can  refuse  to  accept  a component  which  does 
not  comply.  The  integrator  therefore  assumes  a quality  assurance  responsi- 
bility for  the  software  developed.  In  practice,  the  integrator  seldom  rejects 
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a completed  component  for  violation  of  interface  conventions,  both  to  avoid 
schedule  risk  and  because  the  integrator  can  himself  change  the  component 
so  that  it  conforms.  Generally,  at  the  completion  of  the  integration  activity, 
all  functional  components  (have  been  modified  to)  adhere  to  standard  linkage 
conventions,  interface  conventions,  and  defined  input/output  standards. 

2.5  SUPPORT  LIBRARIES  AND  FACILITIES 

Traditionally,  program  support  libraries  and  facilities  are  provided  within 
most  computer  centers  in  response  to  the  demand  for  services  common  to  all 
computer  users.  These  include  programming  aids  found  in:  operating  systems, 
text  editors,  linkage  editors,  assemblers,  compilers,  utility  libraries, 
various  language  subroutine  libraries  and  data  structure  manipulation  pack- 
ages. System  libraries,  in  particular,  containing  the  standard  computation 
and  manipulation  routines,  are  provided  for  general  use  in  the  traditional 
environment.  Editors,  assemblers  and  compilers  also  provide  widespread  ser- 
vice. 

The  underlying  rationale  for  all  of  these  tools  is,  "If  the  piece  of  soft- 
ware required  for  a job  is  already  available,  there  is  little  excuse  for 
building  a new  one."  This  thesis,  of  course,  presumes  that  the  tool  is  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  required  function,  that  as  a result  of  prior  usage 
it  has  been  proven  capable  of  performing  the  function  reliably,  and  that 
it  can  be  acquired  more  quickly  and  at  less  cost  than  would  be  incurred 
developing  a new  one. 

The  programmers  themselves  have  generally  instigated  development  of  software 
so  configured  that  it  can  subsequently  be  re-used  as  a utility  program, 
operating  system  function,  or  library  subroutine.  In  contrast,  it  is  the 
project  manager  (or  his  subordinates)  who  must  direct  the  programmers  to 
actually  use  the  re-usable  elements  available  to  them.  Projects  which  stress 
the  use  of  higher-order  languages,  and  projects  with  particularly  tight 
schedules  are  typically  i he  most  dependent  upon  the  support  libraries  and 
f aci I i t i es  ava i I ab I e . 

In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  traditional  tools  available  in  the  form 
of  standard  subroutine  libraries,  operating  system  functions,  and  utility 
programs  are  described. 

2.5.1  Standard  Subroutine  Libraries 

With  the  advent  of  standard  linkage  conventions  (see  Section  2.4.3),  it 
has  been  possible  for  the  software  community  to  begin  collecting  libraries 
of  subroutines  to  perform  common  computing  functions,  such  as  calculating 
the  sine  of  an  angle,  reading  a punched  card,  or  converting  a quantity 
from  one  representation  to  another.  Continued  use  of  such  libraries  by  pro- 
grammers has  both  refined  the  subroutines  previously  available  and  has 
encouraged  development  of  new  contributions  to  the  library  repertoire. 

While  no  formal  studies  of  this  practice  have  been  conducted  in  recent 
years,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  availability  and  use  of  standard 
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subroutine  libraries  has  contributed  significantly  to  improving  software 
reliability  while  reducing  costs.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  the  instructions  in  an  application  program  to  have  origina- 
ted not  with  the  programmer  who  wrote  it,  but  from  the  computer  system  li- 
brary. Traditionally,  software  developers  expect  virtually  any  computer 
except  the  very  smallest  will  come  complete  with  an  extensive  library  of 
standard  subroutines. 

2.5.2  Operating  System  Functions 

A similar  tradition  exists  for  software  which  performs  the  manipulation 
of  a variety  of  hardware  functions,  particularly  those  associated  with 
data  input  and  output.  Few  programmers  except  those  employed  by  the  hardware 
manufacturer  himself  possess  the  knowledge  of  equipment  operation  needed 
to  design,  code,  and  test  the  control  program  which  can  transmit  a data 
record  to  or  from  a particular  portion  of  one  track  on  the  surface  of  a 
specified  disk  of  a multi-disk  storage  device.  Nor,  given  today's  require- 
ments for  data  integrity  and  protection,  would  the  manager  of  a modern 
computing  facility  want  the  average  programmer  to  try. 

Further,  these  same  requirements  have  provided  the  impetus  for  the  suppliers 
of  "system  software"  (i.e.,  those  software  elements  which  "come  with"  the 
computer)  to  provide  means  of  invoking  these  functions  as  standard  elements 
of  higher-order  programming  languages.  Thus,  for  all  but  the  most  sophisti- 
cated of  applications,  there  is  no  need  for  the  programmer  to  try  his  hand 
at  the  kind  of  coding  which  carries  with  it  the  greatest  risk  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  system. 

2.5.3  Utility  Programs 

Beyond  libraries  and  operating  system  functions,  another  type  of  tool  which 
has  become  traditional  is  the  utility  program.  The  most  commonly  used  utili- 
ties are  those  which  perform  various  operations  on  a data  file:  compressing 
the  data  (usually  to  collect  fragments  of  unused  space  and  make  them  avail- 
able for  re-use),  adding  data  to  one  file  from  another,  deleting  unneeded 
portions  of  the  data  in  a file,  reordering  the  data  (i.e.,  sorting  it), 
copying  the  contents  of  a file  to  another  storage  medium  (for  example,  makim 
a backup  copy  of  disk-stored  data  on  magnetic  tape),  or  simply  printing 
the  information. 

There  have  been  sporadic  attempts  to  develop  and  use  utility  programs  of 
less-general  capability  (usually,  to  create  data  files  that  could  be  used 
in  testing  other  software),  but  these  efforts  have  not  been  so  successful 
as  to  become  traditional. 

2.6  TESTING  METHODOLOGY 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.0,  traditional  objectives  for  software  testing 
are  1)  that  the  software  does  not  unexpectedly  fail, — i.e.,  halt,  loop, 
or  exit — and  2)  that  the  output  values  produced  match  results  of  hand  cal- 
culations from  input  test  data.  Satisfaction  of  these  test  objectives  tra— ' 


ditionally  rests  upon  the  integrator  and  the  client,  respectively.  The  tradi- 
tional approach  to  testing  consists  cf  three  steps;  checkout  (performed  by 
the  programmer ) , integration  (performed  by  the  integrator),  and  demonstra- 
tion (performed  by  the  integrator  if  required  by  the  client).  These  three 
steps  in  traditional  testing  methodology  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 


2.6.1  Checkout 


Checkout  is  traditionally  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  programmer's 
development  assignment.  The  programmer  is  presumed  to  have  the  requisite 
skills  to  test  his  subroutines  and  the  functional  component  which  they  com- 
prise, at  least  to  the  level  where  the  component  can  be  "put  in  context" 
by  the  process  of  integration.  The  basic  test  strategy  applied  is  to  use 
higher-level  subroutines,  wherever  possible,  to  create  the  conditions  for 
test.  This  strategy  reduces  the  amount  of  resources  expended  in  constructing 
test  drivers,  usually  considered  "throw-away"  code.  The  traditional  design 
practice  of  constructing  "kernel"  subroutines  first  impacts  the  manner  in 
which  the  programmer  applies  this  strategy.  Since  higher-level  subroutines 
which  invoke  the  kernels  are  constructed  after  the  kernels  themselves,  the 
programmer  must  either  write  special  driver  software  to  exercise  the  kernels, 
or  (more  commonly)  defer  testing  of  the  kernels  until  enough  of  the  compo- 
nent structure  above  them  has  been  constructed  to  make  checkout  exercises 
more  convenient  (and  cost  effectivel. 

2.6.2  I ntearat i on 


A testing  strategy  similar  to  that  applied  in  checkout  is  traditionally 
applied  to  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  integration  activity.  The 
integrator  schedules  component  hand  over  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  previous- 
ly-received components  (which  are  predecessors  in  the  functional  execution 
sequence)  to  create  the  conditions  whereby  a particular  component  is  exer- 
cised. In  performing  their  task,  the  integrators  are  permitted  to  alter 
functional  components  as  required  to  achieve  overall  performance.  As  mentioned 
before,  their  primary  objective  is  to  assure  that  the  components,  functioning 
together,  do  not  unexpectedly  fail. 


The  second  test  objective  mentioned  earlier  deserves  some  special  discussion. 
While  it  is  traditional  practice  to  verify  by  hand-calculation  the  results 
obtained  with  a particular  set  of  input  test  data,  it  is  also  traditional 
for  the  software  development  team  to  accept  no  responsibility  for  the  valid- 
ity of  the  algorithms  implemented  in  their  code.  The  only  exceptions  to 
this  are  if  the  programmers  themselves  devised  the  algorithm,  or  if  they 
had  to  substantially  modify  an  algorithm  provided  by  the  client  in  order 
to  implement  it  in  computer  code.  In  effect,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  software  developer  implies  that  his  traditional  role  is  that  of  provid- 
ing a logical  structure  of  computer  instructions  which  house  the  client's 
algori thm(s) . In  other  words,  the  software  developer's  job  is  to  provide 
1)  the  code  which  translates  the  client's  algorithms  into  computable  instruc- 
ions,  and  2)  the  code  which  reads  data,  determines  which  algorithm  to  apply, 
and  reports  the  results  of  application. 
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2.6. 3 Demonstrat i on 

Demonstration  of  the  completed  capability  for  the  benefit  of  the  client 
is  usually  performed  in  an  informal  fashion.  The  software  development  team 
traditionally  does  not  design,  prepare,  and  conduct  a formal  demonstration 
of  the  package  unless  obligated  to  do  so  (usually  by  contract).  Typically, 
the  client  provides  the  demonstration  data,  and  is  the  party  responsible 
for  determining  if  the  results  the  software  produces  are  realistic  and 
correct  (see  previous  discussion  on  test  objectives). 

2.7  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  CHANGE  CONTROL 

Configuration  management,  as  evidenced  by  formal  nomenclature  and  identifi- 
cation conventions,  is  implemented  for  software  when  required  by  the  client 
(usually  to  satisfy  some  contractual  obligation).  Change  control  is  tradi- 
tionally imposed  by  "locking  up"  the  code  at  the  time  the  capability  is 
considered  complete,  and  earlier  when  functional  components  are  handed  over 
for  integration.  Traditional  software  development  practices  for  configuration 
management  and  change  control  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

2.7.1  Configuration  Management 

While  configuration  management  is  rigorously  practiced  by  other  engineering 
organizations  within  The  Boeing  Company,  BCS,  as  supplier  of  computing  ser- 
vices and  resources  to  Boeing  clients,  has  traditionally  not  implemented  the 
practice.  This  is  a consequence  of  the  observation  that,  unlike  a manufac- 
turer of  airplanes,  the  software  developer  creates  his  product  only  once, 
and  then  modifies  it  as  required  to  meet  changing  needs.  This  attitude  is 
reinforced  by  the  traditional  mode  of  operation,  in  which  the  computing 
capability  is  developed  and  used  at  a single  site.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  the  Boeing  client  has  imposed  conf igurat ion  management  disciplines 
on  the  software  product.  This  is  usually  accomplished  through  the  expedient 
of  establishing  conventions  for  the  naming  and  identification  of  items  within 
a configuration.  In  this  way,  items  can  be  conclusively  specified  as  belong- 
ing to  a particular  configuration  having  a particular  capability,  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  members  of  other  configurations  having  different  capabili- 
ties. 

2.7.2  Change  Control 

Traditionally,  the  lead  programmer  of  a software  development  delegates 
to  each  programmer  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  an  up-to-date  copy  of 
the  source  code,  separate  from  the  version  which  may  be  undergoing  integra- 
tion or  in  operational  use.  The  practice  of  "locking  up"  source  code  is 
imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  lead  programmer,  and  may  be  introduced 
in  response  to  or  in  anticipation  of  problems  arising  during  integration 
or  subsequent  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

The  point  at  which  "locking  up"  is  considered  virtually  mandatory  is  when 
the  integrators  have  determined  that  the  capability  is  complete.  This  ensures 
that  consultants  loaned  to  assist  the  client  in  using  the  capability  have 
a baseline  from  which  to  diagnose  problems. 
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It  is  common  in  traditional  software  development  efforts  for  the  "locking 
up"  activity  to  occur  at  an  earlier  point  as  well:  when  each  functional 
component  is  handed  over  from  programmer  to  integrator.  This  ensures  that 
the  integrator  will  have  the  latest  version  of  the  software  available  to 
him  to  modify  as  required  in  the  process  of  making  components  execute  togeth- 
er. 

One  technique  often  employed  in  "locking  up"  software  is  to  entrust  the 
source  code  library  to  an  individual  who  is  not  himself  either  a programmer 
or  an  integrator;  ideally,  the  individual  should  not  possess  the  skill 
to  devise  and  introduce  software  changes  himself.  Such  an  individual,  pro- 
vided with  written  procedures  concerning  ^l'ange  authorization,  access  to 
controlled  code,  and  introduction  of  new  elements  into  the  controlled  library, 
can  function  as  a vital  member  of  the  integration  team  and  as  a result  enhance 
product  integrity. 


t 
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3.0  MODERN  PROGRAMMING  PRACTICES 


The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  how  the  use  of  Modern  Programming 
Practices  affects  the  cost  of  developing  computer  software.  In  this  section, 
we  will  describe  the  practice,  state  the  tangible  evidence  which  would 
indicate  use  of  the  practice  by  a project,  and  identify  which  of  the  projects 
we  studied  exhibited  that  evidence. 

The  use  of  Modern  Programming  Practices  by  BCS  and  The  Boeing  Company  has 
been  prompted  by  recent  changes  in  the  computing  business  environment  and 
in  the  posture  of  BCS.  The  following  paragraphs  summarize  these  changes. 

The  computing  business  environment  has  changed  primarily  in  the  area  of 
contracting  provisions,  and  reflects  a growing  sophistication  on  the  part 
of  the  buyers  of  computer  software.  Having  experienced  cost  overruns,  late 
deliveries,  poor  reliability,  and  user  dissatisfaction  (which  traditional 
approaches  to  software  development  have  failed  to  alleviate),  the  customer 
has  altered  his  basic  contracting  vehicle,  has  more  rigorously  defined  the 
end  product  he  is  procuring,  and  has  more  precisely  specified  the  visibility 
he  requires  during  the  development  process.  The  traditional  relationship 
between  developer  and  customer  has  been  "cost  plus";  in  order  to  reduce 
his  exposure  to  cost  risk,  the  customer  has  begun  to  emphasize  the  "fixed 
price"  and  "incentive  fee"  type  of  procurement.  Traditionally,  a software 
capability  has  been  procured  as  "data";  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  user 
dissatisfaction  with  an  incomplete  package,  the  customer  has  begun  to  des- 
ignate specific  end  items  to  be  delivered  as  products  of  the  software  devel- 
opment activity.  These  end  items  include  not  only  computer  code,  which  has 
been  the  traditional  deliverable,  but  also  such  products  as  design  documen- 
tation, user  documentation  (for  operation,  installation,  training),  test 
plans,  test  procedures  and  test  data.  While  traditional  contracting  vehicles 
specify  formal  review  points  when  customer  visibility  of  the  progress  of 
the  software  development  is  to  be  provided,  these  reviews  usually  have  been 
conducted  in  an  unstructured  fashion,  and  their  objectives  have  not  been 
clearly  understood  or  achieved.  These  formal  reviews  are  now  being  recognized 
as  critical  to  a successful  development;  their  objectives  are  more  precisely 
stated,  and  the  review  of  specific  products  appropriate  to  those  objectives 
is  now  performed.  The  customer  now  requires  visibility  of  the  plans  associ- 
ated with  software  development,. in  order  to  reduce  risk  to  schedule.  He 
also  requires  more  visibility  of  the  details  of  the  software  testing  activity, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  an  unreliable  product. 

The  posture  of  BCS  has  changed  as  a consequence  of  its  formation  as  a sepa- 
rate corporate  entity.  The  Boeing  Company,  responding  to  the  growing  public 
awareness  of  computing  services,  determined  that  the  cadre  of  software  skills 
which  had  been  assembled  to  support  Boeing  tasks  should  have  commercial 
potential.  BCS  was  estab I i shed  wi th  the  charter  to  supply  computing  services 
to  the  open  market,  in  addition  to  support  for  the  company.  Our  relationship 
with  Boeing  includes  the  traditional  one  described  previously  (Section  2); 
in  this,  we  are  software  resource  managers  for  Boeing  clients.  In  our  new 
role  as  profferor  of  our  services  to  the  cormercial  (and  DoD)  market,  we 
find  our  responsibility  has  changed  to  that  of  managing  contracted  activ- 
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ities.  In  addition, on  some  Boeing  projects,  software  development  responsibil- 
ity for  specific  applications  has  been  organized  as  a program  and  subcontracted 
to  BCS. 

BCS  is  organized  into  Districts  and  Divisions,  according  to  geographic 
service  areas  and  customer  sets,  respectively.  The  BCS  Districts  each  con- 
tain a data  processing  center  and  are  composed  of  functional  organizations 
and  staff  type  program  organizations.  The  Divisions  use  the  aggregate  pro- 
gram approach  with  functional  organizations  directed  toward  business  manage- 
ment activities  (i.e.  resource  accounting,  contract  administration,  etc.). 

These  changes  have  significant  implications  in  the  way  the  BCS  developer 
now  performs  his  function,  i ne  BCS  Program  Manager  (instead  of  a lead  pro- 
grammer) must  now  manage  to  cost,  as  well  as  to  schedule  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  customer's  need.  This  results  in  an  increased  emphasis  on  effi- 
cient use  of  resources,  and  elimination  of  activities  and  products  not  im- 
mediately germane  to  the  project  objectives.  The  software  development  team 
is  now  obligated  to  provide  end  items  other  than  code,  and  to  provide  them 
at  milestones  prior  to  contract  completion  (see  Section  3.1  discussion 
on  reviews).  As  a developer  contracted  to  provide  a product,  BCS  is  now 
obligated  to  accept  total  responsibility  for  that  product.  This  responsibil- 
ity includes  accuracy,  reliability,  completeness,  adherance  to  standards, 
and  in  some  cases,  warranty  of  the  capability  provided. 

The  traditional  assignment  to  develop  a functional  component  was  assumed 
to  be  partitioned  into  discrete  tasks:  designing,  coding,  test  planning, 

technical  writing.  Further,  the  tasks  relative  to  a functional  component 
were  usually  assigned  to  one  person  with  generalized  skills.  Instead  of 
acquiring  individuals  with  generalized  software  production  skills  in  a func- 
tional area  for  the  duration  of  a project  (and  employing  them  progressively 
as  developers,  integrators,  and  documentors),  the  Program  Manager  now  nego- 
tiates for  the  assignment  of  individuals  for  just  that  period  of  time  he 
can  most  productively  use  them.  This  implies  that  the  Program  Manager  must 
select  individuals  for  task  assignments  on  the  basis  of  more  specific  skills 
and  proficiency. 

Also,  the  Program  Manager  must  plan  these  tasks  in  more  detail,  to  minimize 
non-productive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  (e.g.  arranging  for 
machine  time,  keypunch  services),  and  in  order  to  collect  the  tangible 
products  of  the  task  (and  verify  their  adequacy)  before  the  assignee  leaves 
the  project.  In  addition,  in  those  BCS  divisions  using  the  aggregate  approach 
to  program  organ i zat ion,  the  Program  Manager  shares  the  responsibility  of 
re-assigning  individuals  to  other  programs.  The  result  of  the  foregoing 
is  that  the  use  of  resources  on  a particular  program  must  be  more  carefully 
defined,  justified,  and  negotiated. 

BCS  has  introduced  a number  of  changes  to  its  traditional  programming  prac- 
tices in  order  to  accomodate  these  implications.  They  include: 

- More  detailed  task  planning  (for  efficient  resource  utilization). 

- More  specific  internal  status  reviews  (in  terms  of  identified  products). 
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- More  pertinent  documentation  (no  longer  in  compendium  form). 

- More  orderly  design  (emphasis  on  top  down  analysis,  to  aliow  tailoring 
of  capability  to  cost). 

- More  formal  code  structures  (structured  logic  forms). 

- More  deliberate  use  of  programming  "standards"  (for  system  integrity). 

- More  rigorous,  objective  testing  (of  both  designs  and  code). 

- More  careful  configuration  identification  (to  support  auditing  of  total 
set  of  deliverables). 

- More  explicit  quality  assurance  (before  proceeding  into  integration). 

Central  to  the  Modern  Programming  Practices  now  being  applied  by  BCS  to 
software  development  is  a re-structur i ng  of  development  activities  around 
the  milestone  reviews.  New  emphasis  on  three  formal  customer  reviews  (Prelim- 
inary Design  Review,  Critical  Design  Review,  and  Physical  Configuration 
Audit/Functional  Configuration  Audit)  has  resulted  in  many  activities,  which 
were  traditionally  performed  late  in  the  development  project  or  postponed 
until  after  delivery,  being  moved  to  earlier  phases  of  the  schedule.  The 
functions  of  Definition  (of  requirements  and  end  item  characterist ics)  are 
being  consolidated  into  a set  of  coordinated  activities.  The  Design  effort 
exhibits  a new  emphasis  on  planning  (for  construction,  testing,  acceptance, 
installation,  operation,  etc.)  as  an  important  part  of  the  activity.  Fur- 
ther, Definition  and  Design  (with  Planning)  are  becoming  discrete,  sequential 
phases  with  definite  objectives  and  end  items.  The  Construction  tasks  of 
coding,  debugging,  and  integration  testing  are  still  being  performed  as 
parallel  activities;  however.  Construction  tasks  are  being  more  formally 
defined,  and  their  products  are  being  explicitly  specified  and  reviewed. 

The  re-structuring  of  project  activities  has  resulted  in  a recognition 
at  BCS  of  the  need  to  consolidate  and  formalize  our  Modern  Programming 
Practices  into  a new  software  development  methodology.  This  methodology 
is  called  Systematic  Software  Development  and  Maintenance  (SSDM).  SSDM  as 
a total  concept  has  not  yet  fully  evolved;  some  of  its  techniques  have  not 
yet  been  fully  tested  in  practice.  The  approach  which  SSDM  advocates  is 
consistent  with  the  changes  which  have  been  previously  discussed.  The  basic 
activities  involved  in  the  production  of  computing  software  have  not  changed, 
but  responsibility  for  the  activities,  the  order  in  which  these  activities 
are  performed,  and  how  they  are  monitored  have  changed.  These  changes  con- 
stitute the  Modern  Programming  Practices  currently  employed  at  BCS. 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  how  the  use  of  Modern  Programming 
Practices  affects  the  costs  of  developing  computer  software.  To  make  this 
assessment,  we  examined  five  current  BCS  projects.  They  are  described  in 
Appendix  E,  using  alphabetical  aliases  for  anonymity.  While  none  of  the 
five  projects  employed  all  of  the  MPP  described  in  this  section,  and  we 
encountered  variations  in  practice  implementation  among  projects,  we  believe 
the  following  descriptions  are  indicative  of  how  these  MPP  have  changed 
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BCS’  traditional  way  of  doing  business.  In  the  subsections  which  follow, 

BCS'  Mooern  Programming  Practices  will  be  presented  in  seven  categories: 

Project  Organization  and  Management  Procedures 

Documentation  Standards 

Design  Methodology 

Programming  Standards 

Support  Libraries  and  Facilities 

Test  Methodology 

Configuration  Management  and  Change  Control 

In  each  case,  we  will  describe  the  practice,  state  what  tangible  evidence 
we  looked  for  to  determine  whether  the  practice  was  being  employed,  and 
identify  (by  aliases)  which  projects  exhibited  that  evidence. 

3.1  PROJECT  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  PROCEDURES 

As  described  in  Section  3.0,  three  basic  changes  have  occurred  in  BCS'  comput- 
ing business  environment:  1)  BCS  has  entered  the  commercial  market  as 

an  independent  entity;  2)  the  basic  contract  vehicle  has  changed  from  "cost- 
plus"  to  "fixed-price";  and  3)  the  customer  has  re-defined  and  re-emphasized 
formal  milestone  reviews.  How  these  changes  have  affected  the  project  organi- 
zation and  management  procedures  for  software  development,  and  the  Modern 
Programming  Practices  now  being  used  to  effect  these  changes,  are  described 
in  the  following  sections. 

3.1.1  Project  Organization 

As  described  in  Section  2,  BCS'  traditional  role  in  supporting  its  parent. 

The  Boeing  Company,  has  been  to  supply  resources--programmers  and  computing 
services — that  Boeing  used  in  its  functional  and  project  activities.  With  few 
exceptions,  this  relationship  with  our  prime  customer  remains  unchanged. 

With  3CS'  entry  into  the  commercial  marketplace,  and  on  some  recent  contracts 
obtained  under  Boeing  auspices,  the  software  developer  has  had  to  assume 
an  unaccustomed  role:  that  of  Program  Manager.  That  is,  BCS  is  now  doing 

work  under  an  increasing  number  of  contracts  where  personnel  are  given  total 
responsibility  for  what  is  accompl i shed  with  the  resources  placed  at  their 
d i sposa I . 

The  environment  in  which  a Program  Manager  operates  is  shown  pictorial  ly 
in  Figure  3-1.  Traditionally,  BCS  has  acted  as  line  (or  resource)  manager, 
responding  to  a Boeing  project  manager's  requests  by  providing  personnel 
(and  other  services)  with  skills,  knowledge,  and  exper i ence-- i n the  produc- 
tion of  computing  sof tware--appropr i ate  to  perform  the  work  required  to 
meet  the  project's  objectives.  BCS'  job  was  to  develop  the  needed  computer 
programs  and  related  end  items  that  would  provide  the  capability  specified 
by  th  ’ project  manager;  the  function  of  BCS'  line  managers  was  to  locate, 
qualify,  and  assign  to  the  effort  suitable  people  to  do  the  work  (and  to 
augment,  replenish  or  reassign  this  staff  as  necessary). 
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FIGURE  3-1.  PROGRAM  MANAGER  ENVIRONMENT 
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While  BCS  has  traditionally  assisted  our  client  project  managers  in  their 
functions  of  planning,  estimating,  directing,  reviewing,  and  controlling, 
of  software  activities,  the  developers  have  not  directly  shared  the  project 
manager's  responsibilities  for  cost,  schedule,  product  (functionality), 
quality,  and  profit.  In  Section  2 it  was  noted  that  the  developer's  assigned 
commitment  was  ordinarily  to  provide  a logically  consistent  package  of  soft- 
ware to  the  cl ient--usual I y the  responsible  uroject  manager — on  or  before 
a specified  date;  it  was  the  responsibility  of  other  functional  organizat ions 
reporting  to  the  project  manager  to  be  certain  that  the  computational  algo- 
rithms implemented  were  correct  for  the  intended  application;  still  other 
project  functions  were  usually  charged  with  seeing  to  those  tasks--procedura I 
changes,  training,  etc, --that  would  make  the  computer-aided  capability  pro- 
vided become  an  operational  reality. 

As  line  managers  and  as  workers  on  the  project,  BCS  has  helped  its  project- 
manager  clients  with  their  other  reporting  relationships.  For  example,  BCS 
personnel  have  participated  in  discussions  with  the  customer  (representing 
the  ultimate  users  of  the  "system"  being  developed)  and  with  technical 
specialists  from  the  Boeing  staff  to  select  or  devise  algorithm  formulations 
that  are  "computable"  (i.e.,  capable  of  being  performed  by  a computer), 
and  have  advised--based  on  BCS'  experience  as  computer  users--on  the  kinds 
of  operational  procedures  and  training  that  should  be  provided.  Similarly, 

BCS  personnel  have  worked  with  contracts  specialists  to  help  determine  those 
obligations  which  touch  on  the  software,  and  have  provided  the  statistics 
needed  by  the  financial  community  to  track  BCS'  contributions  to  the  project's 
expenditures.  Thus  BCS  participants  in  Boeing  projects  have  working  knowledge 
of  most  of  a project  manager's  responsibilities. 

In  the  past,  BCS  personnel  have  usually  come  onto  a project  after  it  was 
fairly  well  established.  That  is,  the  project  manager  had  already  set  up 
relationships  with  the  customer  and  with  the  various  support  managers,  he 
had  devised  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  his  office,  and 
he  had  put  into  operation  such  mechanisms  as  would  ensure  his  responsibilities 
where  met.  Very  few  BCS  people  have  had  direct  experience  with  this  phase 
of  a project:  getting  it  established. 

Currently,  on  BCS'  contracts  (and  more  frequently  in  the  traditional  function 
of  supporting  Boeing),  the  BCS  managers  of  software  development  resources 
are  being  required  to  perform  as  Program  Managers.  (In  many  Boeing-sponsored 
programs,  this  is  accomplished  by  assigning  someone  to  work  directly  with 
the  Boeing  project  manager,  with  the  understanding  that  the  BCS  Program 
Manager  will  accomplish  those  delegated  portions  of  the  project  manager's 
job  which  pertain  to  computing  services  and  software.) 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  BCS  Program  Manager  occupies 
a position  singularly  capable  of  influencing  the  effectiveness  with  which 
resources  are  used  to  accomplish  a project's  goals.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  we  must  now  consider  how  we  can  determine  whether  a software  person 
in  fact  occupies  such  a position. 

In  order  tor  a Program  Manager  to  discharge  his  responsibilities,  he  must 
have  commensurate  authority  to  allocate  resources  and  to  supervise  activ- 
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i t i es.  He  must  have  responsibility  for  meeting  cost  and  schedule  commitments, 
to  deliver  products  and  to  satisfy  quality  criteria  which  he  has  responsibil- 
ity to  negotiate,  and  for  discharging  his  obligations  in  a way  that  both 
satisfies  the  customer's  needs  and  meets  company  profit  objectives.  He  must 
be  able  to  secure  resources  in  accordance  with  his  plan  for  the  work,  and 
he  must  have  supervisory  responsibility  for  making  assignments,  monitoring 
and  directing  task  execution,  and  evaluating  performance. 

Most  of  these  attributes  are  such  that  one  cannot  easily,  as  an  outside 
observer,  determine  their  existence.  For  the  purposes  of  our  study,  then, 
we  chose  to  structure  our  inquiry  around  three  basic  criteria  we  felt  would 
indicate  that  the  designated  software  Program  Managers  for  the  subject  pro- 
jects had  performed  this  role  rather  than  serving  as  traditional  resource 
managers.  Specifically,  our  questions  were  designed  to  ascertain  whether: 

- The  Program  Manager  had  both  technical  and  administrative  responsibil- 
ity for  (an  assigned  portion  of)  the  project. 

- The  Program  Manager  had  (and  exercised)  authority  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities,  including  the  authority  to  make  assignments  and 
evaluate  performance. 

- The  Program  Manager  made  formal,  written  task  assignments  specifying 
required  products  and  due  dates,  establishing  resource  budgets  for  ac- 
complishment, and  detailing  means  of  production  and  criteria  of  ac- 
ceptab i I i ty. 

3.1.2  Management  Procedures 

If  he  is  to  wield  the  influence  of  which  the  office  is  capable,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  a person  designated  as  Program  Manager  merely  possess  the 
responsibility  and  authority  required  by  that  position.  He  must  also  exercise 
them.  That  is,  he  must  do  something  to  ensure  that  his  plans  are  being  fol- 
lowed and  that  the  assignments  he  has  made  in  accordance  with  these  plans 
are  being  executed.  Further,  he  must  determine  that  the  results  of  those 
plans  and  assignments  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  program. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  the  contractual  environ- 
ment in  which  software  is  developed  has  undergone  significant  recent  change. 
The  trend  to  fixed-price  procurements  has  emphasized  the  need  for  careful 
attention  to  costs--both  in  estimating  what  work  must  be  done  and  in  control- 
ling the  use  of  resources  to  accomplish  that  work--if  profit  objectives 
are  to  be  met.  In  addition,  customers  are  requesting,  often  as  stipulations 
of  the  contract,  that  they  be  given  better  visibility  both  of  what  end  items 
will  be  produced  as  a result  of  the  contract  and  of  what  activities  are 
planned  to  produce  them. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  contract  may  call  for  formal  reviews  to  be  held, 
with  customer  participation,  where  the  contractor  presents  information 
about  what  has  been  accomplished  to  date  and  what  subsequent  work  is  planned 
to  complete  his  obligations.  Such  reviews  are  not  new,  especially  in  military 
procurements,  but  their  application  to  software  is  a significant  change. 
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In  the  past,  procurements  involving  computing  capabilities  have  usually 
been  quite  explicit  about  the  required  characteristics  of  the  computing 
hardware — specifying  instruction  sets,  data  width,  processing  speeds,  memory 
capacity.  In  contrast,  the  specifications  have  been  vague  regarding  the 
software  which  implemented  the  required  capabi I i ty--of ten  simply  referring 

I to  it  as  "data".  With  sophistication  born  of  experience,  buyers  of  computing 

systems  (or  systems  which  employ  computers)  are  recognizing  that  they  must 
define  rather  precisely  the  "data"  they  require  to  make  their  computers 
work  and  provide  the  capability  needed. 

Recall  that  software  developers  have  traditionally  viewed  their  product 
simply  as  a set  of  machine  instructions;  the  user  could  then  direct  the 
computer  to  execute  those  instructions  to  process  his  data  and  produce  results 
appropriate  to  his  needs.  The  user  now  sees  that  he  needs  not  only  the  instruc- 
tions, but  a variety  of  other  things  as  well.  For  example,  the  contract 
will  now  call  for  delivery  of  a document  describing  not  only  how  to  direct 
the  computer  to  execute  the  software,  but  also  how  to  prepare  the  data  for 
processing,  and  how  to  interpret  the  results.  The  contract  may  specify  that 
the  software  be  coded  in  a symbolic  language  that  the  customer  has  people 
trained  to  understand  (in  the  event  he  should  later  wish  to  modify  the  cap- 
ability). If  several  users  are  to  employ  the  capability,  the  contract  may 
require  delivery  of  materials  that  will  help  train  them  to  use  it  effectively. 
And  there  may  be  a stipulation  that,  for  the  contractual  obligation  to  be 
considered  satisfied,  once  the  software  has  been  installed  in  a designated 
computer  facility,  the  developer  must  demonstrate  that  correct  results  are 
produced  when  data  typical  of  the  intended  usage  are  processed. 

Formal  reviews  are  one  means  by  which  the  customer  can  ensure  that  the  devel- 
oper is  doing  his  work  in  a way  that  will  satisfy  the  contractual  obligations. 
Typically,  there  will  be  three  such  milestones:  a Preliminary  Design  Review 
(PDR),  a Critical  Design  Review  (CDR),  and  an  audit  of  the  physical  and 
functional  configurations  of  end  items  (PCA/FCA) . Usually,  the  contractor 
will  convene  a formal  meeting  for  each  milestone  review.  If  (usually  because 
of  geographic  separation  of  the  developer's  and  customer's  locations)  the 
customer  elects  not  to  attend  the  meeting  in  person,  he  will  usually  ask 
that  the  review  materials  be  submitted  to  him  beforehand  for  examination 
and  comment. 

The  objective  of  Preliminary  Design  Review  is  for  the  developer  to  present 
evidence,  and  obtain  customer  concurrence,  that  the  requirements  to  be 
satisfied  for  a fixed  price  by  the  computing  capability  have  been  properly 
identified  and,  if  formal  demonstration  at  delivery  is  called  for,  that 
suitable  means  of  demonstrat i on  have  been  devised.  Working  with  representa- 
tives of  the  using  community,  the  developer  will  determine  what  characteristics 
--functions,  performance,  interfaces,  and  envi ronment--the  computing  capability 
must  possess,  and  record  these  findings  in  a requirements  definition  document, 
supported  by  a prioritization  of  requirements  according  to  criticality 
of  need  and  anticipated  benefit. 

As  lurther  evidence  that  he  understands  the  intended  application,  the  developer 
may  submit  the  equivalent  of  a User  Guide,  describing  what  the  computing 
capability  will  look  like  to  the  intended  user.  This  material  can  serve 
as  a vehicle  for  showing  that  the  software  (in  conjunction  with  the  hardware) 
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will  in  fact  satisfy  the  requirements  established  for  it.  In  preparing 
this  document  the  developers  will  ordinarily  have  considered  also  what  major 
software  components  will  be  required  to  implement  the  capability,  and  thus 
will  be  prepared  to  discuss  how  these  components  can  be  constructed  and 
integrated.  In  addition,  the  developers  will  have  analyzed  the  costs  to 
satisfy  user  requirements  versus  their  (criticality  and  benefit)  priorities, 
and  will  present  information  which  justifies  their  recommended  design  solution 
based  on  the  contracted  price. 

Between  PDR  and  the  next  formal  milestone.  Critical  Design  Review,  the  devel- 
oper completes  his  planning  for  the  work  he  must  accomplish  to  meet  his 
contractual  obligations.  At  CDR,  then,  he  should  be  able  to  present  a list 
of  the  identifiable  products  that  will  result  from  his  development  efforts. 

He  can  state  the  purpose  of  each  (specifically,  how  it  will  contribute 
to  meeting  the  established  requirements)  and  when  it  will  be  completed. 

Besides  the  software  itself  (usually  identifiable  to  the  level  of  individual 
subroutines),  this  configuration  list  will  include  such  items  as  training 
materials,  test  procedures,  demonstration  data  cases,  installation  aids, 
and  operational  procedures. 

Some  of  these  listed  products  will  be  specified  by  the  contract  as  deliverable 
end  items;  the  remainder  are  constituents  of  the  end  items  or  are  otherwise 
required  in  producing  them.  The  CDR  objective  is  for  the  developer  to  show 
that  there  are  no  critical  omissions  from  this  list  or,  more  to  the  point, 
that  he  has  planned  for  everything  he  will  need  to  complete  delivery  of 
the  required  capability.  Once  satisfied  of  the  adequacy  of  the  developer's 
plans,  the  customer  authorizes  work  to  proceed. 

The  final  formal  milestone  (excepting  only  delivery,  demonstration  and  accept- 
ance) is  the  Physical  Configuration  Audit/Functional  Configuration  Audit. 

The  PCA  portion  of  this  review  consists  of  noting  that  all  items  reported 
at  CDR  as  planned  have  actually  been  produced.  Usually  this  simply  requires 
that  someone  has  signed  for  each  item  listed,  indicating  that  the  item  is 
physically  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control.  The  FCA  portion  is  similar, 
in  that  someone  acknowledges  having  inspected  or  tested  each  item  to  determine 
that  it  satisfies  the  function  for  which  it  was  developed. 

The  objective  of  PCA/FCA  is  for  the  developer  to  provide  notice  that  he 
is,  or  shortly  will  be,  ready  to  accomplish  delivery  and  complete  his  contrac- 
tual obligations.  Further,  the  customer  is  given  evidence  (the  signed-off 
configuration  list)  of  this  readiness  and  need  not  rely  solely  on  the  con- 
tractor's judgment  for  the  customer  to  commit  his  own  resources  to  accept 
the  product  and  transition  to  operational  usage. 

The  effect  of  imposing  formal  reviews  such  as  those  just  described  is  to 
substantially  restructure  the  activities  of  software  development.  As  shown 
in  Section  2,  traditionally  the  development  effort  has  consisted  of  a repet- 
itive, overlapped  cycle  of  designing,  coding,  and  checking  subroutines 
of  a software  component,  tol lowed  by  a process  of  integrating  these  components 
into  an  operational  whole.  The  definition  of  requirements  for  the  total 
capability  was  usually  performed  by  the  client  prior  to  the  start  of  develop- 
ment, and  refined  as  the  details  of  the  design  were  resolved.  The  client 
performed  the  final  testing  of  the  software,  largely  to  be  sure  that  his 
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algorithms  had  been  implemented  correctly  and  that  they  performed  as  expected. 

It  was  often  at  this  point  in  traditional  projects  the  client  became  aware 
that  he  needed  additional  work  to  be  accomplished  if  he  was  to  make  effective 
use  of  his  new  computing  capability.  Specifically,  he  needed  training  materi- 
als, operating  and  maintenance  instructions,  usage  guidance  and  other  similar 
materials.  Since  the  software  developers  had  completed  their  work  and  were 
available  for  reassignment,  they  constituted  a ready,  in-place  means  of 
getting  these  new  tasks  done.  BCS  and  its  customers  now  generally  recognize 
that  these  "additive"  tasks  are  really  part  of  the  software  development 
job,  and  plan  for  their  accomplishment  so  that  they  will  be  completed  at 
the  same  time  the  software  itself  is.  As  a result,  the  overall  process — 
when  structured  by  PDR,  CDR,  and  PCA/FCA  mi  I estones--comes  to  look  like 
that  shown  in  Figure  3-2. 

In  later  portions  of  this  section  and  the  next,  we  will  discuss  the  effects 
of  this  restructuring  on  the  manner  in  which  the  tasks  of  software  develop- 
ment are  performed.  In  particular,  we  will  see  that  the  Program  Manager 
must  change  now  he  determines  status  and  obtains  visibility  of  designs 
and  products  on  which  he  bases  formal  reports  to  the  customer. 

The  milestone  reviews  described  are  typical  of  military  procurements.  Simi- 
lar, not  necessarily  identical,  milestones  may  be  employed  in  other  types 
of  software  developments,  including  those  undertaken  for  the  Boeing  corporof'e 
cl i ent. 

/ 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  such  milestones  are  not  a critical  pre- 
requisite to  restructuring  of  the  process,  or  to  other  detail  changes  in 
development  activities.  We  believe  that  the  milestones  give  greater  impetus 
to  these  other  changes,  and  contribute  to  making  implementation  of  these 
changes  more  effective.  We  further  believe  that  the  fact  that  a project 
has  employed  such  milestones  is  some  indication  of  how  well  it  has  used 
these  modern  practices  and,  as  a consequence,  has'provided  the  Program  Man- 
ager the  information  he  needs  to  knowledgably  control  costs. 

We  therefore  included  questions  in  our  survey  that  would  tell  us  specifically 
whether  milestone  reviews  were  employed  and  how  they  were  practiced.  We 
assumed  that  use  of  milestone  reviews  would  effectively  partition  the  devel- 
opment work  into  distinct  phases,,  and  that  the  Program  Manager  would  define 
the  expected  results  of  each  oha'se.  He  would  further  establish  groundrules 
for  the  reviews;  most  sped  fj'cal I y,  delineating  what  qualities  the  review 
materials  should  be  expected  to  possess,  and  what  courses  of  action  should 
be  open  should  these  crJcreria  not  be  met.  Finally,  we  assumed  that  the  for- 
mality of  the  review  itself  would  be  a direct  function  of  whether  the  client/ 
customer  participated. 

Briefly,  then, - we  looked  for  evidence  that 

- Tt a project  plan  included  a schedule  of  formal  reviews,  keyed  to 
^phases  of  the  development  process;  specified  the  products  of  the 
phase  that  were  to  be  presented  for  review;  and  established  quality 
criteria  for  acceptability  of  these  products. 
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FIGURE  3-2.  PROGRAMMING  PRACTICES  LIFECYCLE  - MODERN 
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- The  planned  reviews  were  in  fact  conducted,  and  that  action  was  taken 
to  approve,  conditionally  approve  (with  assigned  responsibility  for 
correction  of  deficiencies),  or  disapprove  the  subject  products. 

- The  reviews  were  conducted  with  participation  by  representatives 

of  the  cl i ent /customer  and  developer  organizations  having  authority 
to  direct  the  appropriate  actions. 


3.1.3  Impl ementat ions  By  Projects  Surveyed 


Of  the  five  projects  surveyed,  all  had  a designated  Program  Manager.  In  all 
cases,  the  Program  Manager  had  technical  responsibility  for  the  work  being 
performed.  However,  only  three  of  the  Program  Managers  (Projects  A,  B,  and 
D)  actually  made  formal  task  assignments  to  the  personnel  assigned  to  the 
project.  In  three  cases  (Projects  C,  Df  and  E),  the  PM  did  not  have  all 
software  personnel  reporting  to  him  during  the  development.  In  only  two 
cases  (Projects  B and  D)  did  the  PM  have  administrative  control  of  budgets 
and  schedules.  Three  of  the  five  projects  surveyed  (Projects  A,  B and  D) 
employed  formal  phase  reviews;  of  these,  one  (Project  A)  restricted  its 
formal  customer  reviews  to  Preliminary  Design  Review,  and  PCA/FCA,  and  con- 
ducted internal  reviews  in  other  project  phases.  The  remaining  projects 
(Projects  C and  E)  conducted  a formal  review  involving  the  customer  only 
at  PCA/FCA,  and  involved  the  customer  in  less-formal  technical  reviews  dur- 
ing software  design  and  testing. 
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3.2  DOCUMENTATION  STANDARDS 


Traditionally,  software  documentation  has  been  produced  concurrent  with  the 
completion  of  the  software  integration  activity.  Materials  from  the  program- 
mers' workbooks  have  been  assembled  into  a single,  comprehensive  Maintenance 
Document.  This  approach  to  documentation  has  not  adequately  met  the  custom- 
er's need  for  timely  written  material  easily  comprehend i bl e by  the  software 
user,  who  is  typically  not  a programmer  himself.  Furthermore,  the  program- 
mer's workbook,  consisting  as  it  does  of  his  own  notes,  listings,  definitions, 
and  flowcharts,  has  not  provided  a readily  available  or  useable  source  of  in- 
formation for  dissemination  to  other  project  personnel  or  for  use  by  the  Pro- 
gram Manager  to  obtain  visibility  of  the  progress  of  the  development  activ- 
ity. 

. 

The  programmer's  workbook  is  potentially  a useful  vehicle  for  communication 
among  programmers  and  integrators  sharing  construction  and  testing  responsi- 
bilities. It  could  also  serve  as  a vehicle  for  communication  with  others 
(including  the  customer)  who  have  an  interest  in  the  planned  use,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  delivered  capability.  However,  in  traditional  prac- 
tice, the  programmer's  workbook  has  not  been  deliberately  used  for  these 
purposes.  It  has  not  been  made  readily  available  to  individuals  other  than 
the  programmer  himself,  nor  have  standards  for  its  content  and  format  or 
procedures  for  updating  it  been  established. 

Recent  changes  in  the  software  procurement  environment  have  caused  a re-struc- 
turing of  documentation  to  address  specific  audiences,  and  additionally 
require  that  the  Program  Manager  specifically  track  the  activities  associated 
with  document  production. 

Documents  now  produced  contain  essentially  the  same  materials  as  were  avail- 
able in  the  traditional  Maintenance  Document.  However,  there  is  now  a series 
of  documents,  each  structured  to  address  specific  purposes.  The  material 
traditionally  developed  in  support  of  the  programmer's  task  is  surrounded 
with  explanatory  text  tailored  specifically  to  the  needs,  interests  and 
background  of  several  audiences.  The  documents  are  produced  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  reader  of  any  one  of  them  has  a specific  functional  responsi- 
bility related  to  the  use,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  the  computing  cap- 
ab i I i ty. 

The  Program  Manager  is  charged  with  tracking  the  status  and  progress  of 
documentation.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  ensure  that  documents  identified 
as  specific  end  items  are  produced  when  the  customer  requires  them.  It  is 
also  his  responsibility  to  confirm  that  the  documents  produced  will  meet 
quality  standards  on  which  he  and  his  customer  have  concurred,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  customer's  needs.  Since  the  Program  Manager  is  operating 
in  a fixed-price  environment,  and  document  production  is  a significant  cost 
item,  he  must  have  visibility  of  the  progress  of  various  documentation 
activities,  to  effectively  control  costs  and  achieve  his  profit  objectives. 


Two  Modern  Programming  Practices 
changes:  standards  and  guidance 
and  the  traditional  programmer's 
visibility  tool*  These  practices 


are  being  employed  to  accommodate  these 
for  document  pertinence  are  being  applied, 
workbook  is  being  formalized  into  a project 
are  described  in  the  following  subsections. 


3.2.1  Document  Pertinence 


The  new  document  standards  employed  in  software  development  projects  have 
as  their  objective  the  production  of  pertinent  documentation,  i.e.  documents 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  specific  audiences  and  produced  early  enough  in 
the  development  activity  to  provide  necessary  visibility  (particularly  to 
the  customer).  This  implies  that  documents  must  be  planned  to  be  produced 
in  parallel  with  other  development  tasks  (usually  in  parallel  with  design 
activities),  rather  than  planned  as  the  last  obligation  of  the  software 
developer.  Document  standards  are  developed  and  applied  which  directly  ad- 
dress the  functional  needs  of  speci f i ca I I y- i dent i f i ed  audiences.  Furthermore, 
documents  are  submitted  in  draft  form  to  their  intended  audiences  for  early 
review. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  standards  described  here  are  not  universal; 
rather,  they  are  project-unique,  shaped  by  contractual  obligations,  customer 
needs,  and  project  objectives.  In  other  words,  the  specific  document  plans 
and  standards  employed  may  vary  from  project  to  project,  but  they  exhibit 
the  general  characteristics  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

These  new  document  standards  may  somewhat  increase  the  costs  associated 
with  review  and  packaging.  The  materials  are  now  more  critically  reviewed 
to  ensure  that  they  meet  the  audience's  n^eds;  and  multiple  documents  are 
being  packaged  for  publication  instead  of  the  single,  omnibus  Maintenance 
Document.  However,  having  a specific  definition  of  form  and  content  of  a 
document,  and  an  understanding  of  the  document's  intended  use,  the  programmer 
should  find  the  preparation  task  less  burdensome  and  time-consuming  land 
hence,  less  costly).  Further,  key  information  such  as  input/output  formats, 
design  specifications  for  components  and  subroutines,  and  standard  nomencla- 
ture conventions  is  recorded  and  made  easily  available  to  allow  the  pro- 
grammer and  integrator  greater  visibility  of  how  the  discrete  pieces  of 
a software  capability  relate  to  each  other.  This  visibility  should  help 
each  individual  to  perform  his  assigned  tasks  with  increased  efficiency 
and  less  cost. 


As  has  been  noted  earlier,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  identical  documentation 
standards  on  the  projects  we  studied.  However,  we  did  structure  our  inquiry 
around  criteria  which  we  felt  would  be  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the 
standards  adopted  were  pertinent  and  were  employed.  Specifically,  our  questions 
were  designed  to  ascertain  whether: 
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Prior  to  an  activity,  the  documents  which  would  result  were  identified 


- Every  document  produced  was  used  as  source  material  in  some  subsequent 

act i vi ty. 

Source  documents  needed  for  each  activity  were  available  at  the  start 
of  the  act i v i ty . 

The  intended  audience  participated  in  the  review  of  each  document. 

- The  review  of  a document  was  directed  at  verifying  that  1)  the  content  • 

was  appropriate  for  the  intended  user  and  2)  the  document  was  written 
in  the  audience's  language. 

- The  feedback  from  the  audience  at  a document  review  was  analyzed  and 

incorporated,  as  appropriate,  into  the  final  issue  of  the  document. 

The  project  established  the  method  by  which  compliance  with  the  above 
indicators  would  be  determined. 

The  project  actually  employed  the  above  compliance  verification  method 
and  determined  that  the  indicators  were  in  fact  implemented. 

3.2.2  Unit  Development  Folders 

The  Unit  Development  Folder  (UDF)  is  an  extension  of  the  traditional  program- 
mer's workbook,  and  as  such  is  a part  of  the  new  standards  for  document 
pertinence  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  The  concept  of  a UDF  as  a 
combination  repository  and  visibility  mechanism  was  originated  by  TRW  Systems, 
Inc.  As  implemented  at  BCS,  the  UDF  concept  is  a standard  for  documenting 
plans  and  progress,  as  well  as  for  recording  key  information  developed 
efs  a product  of  specific  tasks. 

As  in  traditional  practice,  the  programmer  responsible  for  design  of  a func- 
tional component  begins  by  laying  out  the  structure  of  subroutines  needed 
to  complete  the  component.  These  subroutines  are  named,  and  the  programmer 
then  prepares  a Unit  Development  Folder  for  each,  with  a cover  sheet  (or 
equivalent)  which  sets  a schedule  for  the  completion  of  design,  coding, 
checkout,  and  technical  documentation.  As  each  of  these  detailed  tasks  is 
completed,  the  results  are  placed  in  the  UDF  and  the  date  (actually)  completed 
and  review  signatures  (if  required)  are  entered  on  the  UDF  cover  sheet. 

A similar  approach  is  used  for  test  planning.  An  overview  of  the  (component, 
integration,  or  acceptance)  test  activity  is  prepared  which  identifies  the 
various  test  steps  involved  and  names  them.  A UDF  and  cover  sheet  for  each 
test,  scheduling  the  test  design,  preparation  of  test  procedures  and  data, 
and  test  execution  is  prepared.  As  test  designs,  procedures,  data,  and  re- 
sults are  produced,  they  are  placed  in  the  UDF  and  appropriate  entries  are 
logged  on  the  cover  sheet. 

While  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  practice,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  UDF  concept  can  also  be  applied  to  producing  and  controlling  plans  and 
materials  associated  with  other  activities  (that  do  not  directly  tie  to 
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software  subroutines)  such  as  training,  installation,  conversion,  operation, 
and  maintenance.  This  extension  of  the  UDF  concept  seems  a likely  outgrowth 
of  the  Modern  Programming  Practices  currently  employed  within  BCS. 

The  Unit  Development  Folder,  then,  becomes  the  mechanism  whereby  a programmer 
or  integrator  can  easily  review  his  task  schedule,  report  completion  of 
tasks,  and  record  acceptance  of  results.  It  establishes  naming  and  referenc- 
ing conventions  for  the  products  of  tasks  which  make  these  products  more 
accessible  to  other  project  personnel.  Communication  between  the  individual 
assigned  a part i cu I ar^ser i es  of  tasks  and  his  superior  can  be  made  more 
efficient  (and  less  costly)  since  tangible  products  are  available  for  objec- 
tive and  pertinent  review. 

The  cover  sheets  of  UDFs  provide  information  which  the  Program  Manager 
can  readily  extract  for  project  visibility  and  control.  This  permits  the 
PM  to  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  progress  against  plan  (both  schedule 
and  expendT tures) . The  PM  can  more  quickly  detect  impending  performance 
problems  and  can  effect  an  earlier  (and  usually  less  costly)  recovery. 

As  noted  earlier  in  conjunction  with  document  standards,  this  practice  may 
be  somewhat  more  costly  to  implement  than  the  traditional  programmer’s 
workbook,  primarily  because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  cover  sheet,  which  implies 
more  deliberate  and  detailed  review  of  products  for  status,  adherance  to 
quality  criteria,  completeness,  etc.  However,  we  feel  that  this  cost  is 
more  than  offset  by  having  this  controlling  information  readily  available 
in  a standard  form  for  the  people  who  require  it  to  monitor  cost,  schedule, 
and  quality;  the  assignees,  their  superiors,  and  the  Program  Manager. 

We  structured  our  project  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  UDF  concept 
was  implemented  as  a project  planning  and  management  visibility  tool.  Specif- 
ically, our  questions  addressed  whether: 

- Written  project  procedures  established  a UDF  system  and  stipulated  minimum 
form  and  content  requirements  to  be  satisfied  by  each  UDF. 

The  above  procedures  specified  the  method  for  UDF  maintenance  which  was 
directed  at  promoting  the  UDF  as  a useful  tool  in  the  development 
of  other  end  items  or  in  the  performance  of  other  necessary  tasks. 

The  project  established  the  method  by  which  compliance  with  the  above 
indicators  would  be  determined. 

The  project  actually  employed  the  above  compliance  verification  method 
and  determined  that  the  indicators  were  in  fact  implemented. 

3.2.3  Implementations  By  Projects  Surveyed 

Three  of  the  projects  surveyed  (Projects  A,  B,  and  D)  deliberately  structured 
their  activities  to  produce  pertinent  and  timely  documentation.  Of  these 
three,  all  had  rather  informal  standards  for  content  and  language,  but  the 
documents  were  reviewed  by  their  intended  audience.  One  of  these  projects 
(Project  A),  having  produced  a User  Guide  prior  to  Preliminary  Design  Review, 
utilized  that  document,  once  approved,  as  the  foundation  for  testing.  In 


effect,  for  this  project,  the  User  Guide  became  a requirements  baseline 
which  shaped  design  and  implementation.  While  documentation  appropriate 
for  the  development  in  the  other  two  projects  (Projects  C and  E)  was  produced, 
it  was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  integration  testing,  in  the  traditional 
fashion. 

Three  projects  (Projects  A,  B,  and  D)  made  extensive  use  of  Unit  Development 
Folders  (UDF),  whose  format,  contents,  and  objectives  were  well  defined. 

One  of  these  three  projects  (Project  A)  found  that  the  UDF  concept  was  used 
most  heavily  during  the  early  phases,  and  that  once  coding  and  implementation 
began  their  usefulness  diminished.  Two  of  the  three  projects  instituted 
formal  control,  review  and  access  mechanisms  for  UDFs,  and  continued  to 
use  the  documents  as  management  visibility  tools  beyond  the  design  phase. 

For  these  projects,  the  UDFs  continued  to  be  used  as  repositories  for  evidence 
of  the  completion  of  coding,  testing,  and  acceptance  activities. 
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3.3  DESIGN  METHODOLOGY 


Traditionally,  software  design  has  begun  with  a user's  definition  of  require- 
ments for  a capability  he  needs.  The  first  step  is  to  identify  the  major 
functional  components  which  will  comprise  the  computing  capability.  The 
responsible  programmer  then  proceeds  to  further  partition  each  functional 
component  into  subroutines.  The  "kernels"  are  i dent i f i ed--those  subroutines 
judged  to  be  most  difficult  or  critical  to  component  funct ion--and  they 
are  designed,  codeJ,  and  compiled  first.  The  programmer  then  proceeds  to 
design,  code,  and  compile  subroutines  immediately  "above"  or  "below"  the 
kernels  within  the  component  structure.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
enough  of  the  structure  has  been  compiled  to  permit  checkout  of  a group 
of  routines.  When  all  of  the  pieces  of  a component  have  been  constructed 
and  checked  out  in  this  fashion,  the  component  is  then  handed  over  for  inte- 
gration with  other  components. 

This  approach  evolved  primarily  in  response  to  lengthy  service  times  for 
keypunching  and  computer  processing.  Overlapping  of  design,  code,  and  check- 
out activities  was  necessary  to  make  effective  use  of  the  programmer's  time. 

The  strategy  of  developing  the  kernels  first  tended  to  minimize  schedule 
risk,  since  as  his  completion  milestone  approached  the  programmer  would 
have  only  the  most  straightforward  pieces  of  a component  left  to  finish. 

It  has  only  been  recently,  with  improved  service  turnaround--usua I I y through 
the  expedient  of  on-line  termi na I s— that  the  programmer  has  been  able  to 
change  his  basic  strategy. 

Changes  in  the  software  procurement  environment  have  occurred  which  have 
resulted  in  alterations  in  design  practices;  1)  there  is  a new  emphasis 
on  formalization  of  the  user's  requirements,  2)  software  developers  are 
now  obligated  to  perform  a formal  demonstration  of  the  completed  computing 
capability,  and  3)  the  computing  capability  is  often  procured  for  a fixed 
price.  Requirements  are  formalized  early  (no  later  than  Preliminary  Design 
Review),  so  that  the  customer  can  confirm  that  his  needs  are  being  adequately 
addressed,  and  the  software  developer  can  more  precisely  determine  the  costs 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  and  more  precisely  control  those  costs.  Faced 
with  an  obligation  to  conduct  a formal  demonstration  of  his  product,  the 
developer  must  confirm  that  the  capability  designed  will  meet  the  require- 
ments specified.  Further,  to  accomplish  necessary  demonstration  test  planning, 
he  requ i res  earlier  visibility  of  details  of  the  design  than  is  traditionally 
possible.  The  fixed  price  contract  environment  has  caused  the  developer 
to  "tighten  up"  his  design  and  testing  activities;  he  can  no  longer  afford 
to  build  "throw  away"  test  drivers  for  lower-level  code  testing,  and  he 
no  longer  has  the  latitude  to  use  the  coding  process  to  resolve  and  correct 
design  errors  and  omissions. 

Three  new  practices  are  being  employed  to  accommodate  these  changes.  The 
traditional  development  consisting  of  overlapped  design,  code,  checkout 
and  integration  tasks,  has  been  separated  into  two  distinct  activities: 
design,  which  culminates  at  the  Critical  Design  Review,  and  construction 
(code,  checkout  and  integration),  which  is  initiated  after  CDR.  There  is 
a more  formal  and  explicit  design  verification  function  included  in  the 
design  effort,  with  the  twin  objectives  of  assuring  that  the  design  is  workable 
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and  that  it  will  satisfy  the  requirements.  Finally,  the  design  activity 
itself  is  being  performed  in  a deliberately  top  down  fashion,  from  the  func- 
tional component  level  to  the  level  of  "primitives"  (i.e.  library  subroutines, 
operating  system  services,  utilities,  etc.).  In  the  following  subsections, 
these  three  Modern  Programming  Practices  are  discussed  in  detail. 

3.3.1  Design  Completion 

The  separation  of  software  design  from  construction  permits  earl ier  visibility 
of  the  details  of  the  design  and  allows  more  precise  planning  of  the  remaining 
construction  and  delivery  activities.  The  design  of  the  capability  is  devel- 
oped until  its  level  of  detail  throughout  is  sufficient  for  preparing  a 
construction  plan,  and  program  specifications  have  been  written  to  define 
each  construction  task.  The  completed  design  is  documented,  reviewed,  and 
approved  (at  CDR)  before  coding  and  checkout  begins. 

This  practice  of  completely  defining  the  details  of  a software  design  before 
construction  provides  the  visibility  the  Program  Manager  requires  to  plan 
the  remainder  of  the  development.  With  completion  of  the  design  document, 
the  PM  has  a list  of  products  (end  items  and  their  constituent  parts)  that 
he  needs  to  precisely  schedule  construction  activities.  The  PM  can  more 
accurately  forecast  resource  expenditures  and,  armed  with  his  knowledge, 
can  more  effectively  monitor  actual  expenditures  incurred.  As  the  construction 
activities  proceed,  the  list  of  products  upon  which  the  plan  was  based  offer 
a means  of  assessing  progress  and  determining  completion. 

Another  implication  of  this  practice  is  that  personnel  assigned  design 
or  construction  tasks  can  be  more  specifically  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
skills  and  level  of  expertise.  As  discussed  in  Section  3.0,  the  Program 
Manager  may  not  be  able  to  have  an  individual  assigned  to  him  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  project.  Because  a component  design  task  is  a shorter  assignment 
(than  the  traditional  component  development  task  which  included  design, 
code,  checkout,  and  documentation)  and  because  it  now  results  in  a specific 
end  item  (the  documented,  complete  component  design),  there  is  another 
alternative.  The  Program  Manager  can  negotiate  for  an  individual  to  design 
a particular  component,  and  retains  the  option  to  return  that  individual 
to  his  "home"  organization,  using  another  (less-skilled)  individual  to  carry 
out  component  construction.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  PM  to  perform 
a better  (and  more  cost  effective)  matching  of  skills  to  tasks. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  savings  alluded  to  in  the  previous  discussion 
are  realizable  in  BCS  only  to  the  degree  that  personnel  practices  and  labor 
agreements  permit;  these  constraints  may  limit  an  individual  PM's  ability 
to  plan  task  assignments,  except  as  it  is  made  necessary  by  the  criticality 
and  availability  of  skilled  resources. 

Our  basic  objective  in  investigating  the  five  projects  surveyed  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  software  design  was  completed  in  accordance  with  its  objec- 
tives before  construction  began,  and  whether  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
design  activity  was  capitalized  on  in  planning  the  construction  activity. 
Accordingly,  the  questions  we  asked  were  designed  to  discover  if: 
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The  project  established  a standard  definition  for  design  and  program 
documentat i on. 


- The  project  prepared  a construction  plan. 

Designs  were  formally  reviewed  prior  to  the  start  of  code  construction. 

The  above  review  determined  that  the  design  was  complete,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  design  document  satisfying  the  standard  definition  and 
responding  to  all  pertinent  requirements. 

3.3.2  Desi gn  Ver i f i cat  ion 

As  the  design  details  of  a software  functional  component  are  determined, 
and  at  the  point  when  the  design  is  considered  complete,  an  explicit  verifi- 
cation of  the  design  can  be  performed;  the  mechanism  for  this  is  usually 
a peer  review  called  a structured  walkthrough.  Such  a review  has  as  its 
basic  objective  verifying  that  requirements  for  a particular  component  have 
been  adequately  satisfied,  and  that  the  design  itself  is  consistent.  Beyond 
this  basic  objective,  verification  of  design  consistency  may  assume  a more 
formal  posture,  in  that  reachability  arid  modularity  analyses  of  the  design 
may  be  performed.  This  analysis  can  be  performed  manually  as  part  of  the 
structured  walkthrough,  or  it  may  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  a computerized 
logic  analyzer. 


It  must  be  acknowledged  that  traditional  practices  have  often  allowed  the 
software  developer  to  proceed  through  coding,  integration,  and  even  demonstra- 
tion without  realizing  that  some  requirement  was  not  implemented.  The  basic 
objective  of  this  new  practice  is  to  prevent  such  oversights.  Deliberate 
review  of  design  against  requirements  may  also  point  out  less-costly  imple- 
mentations or  reveal  possible  reductions  of  scope  to  meet  cost  targets; 
this  helps  ensure  that  the  tasks  planned  for  after  Critical  Design  Review  are 
those  necessary  and  sufficient  to  implement  the  capability  the  customer 
requ i res. 

Design  verification  is  primarily  a way  of  performing  a portion  of  the  tradi- 
tional testing  activity  much  earlier  in  the  development  process,  i.e.  be- 
fore code  is  composed.  In  a project,  design  verification  is  often  implemented 
by  assigning  the  component  designers  and  the  test  designers  the  responsibil- 
ity of  reviewing  each  other's  work. 


Design  verification  minimizes  the  need  for  later  code  rework  to  solve  errors 


and  omissions  in  the  design.  Uncover 
to  be  less  costly,  because  fewer  end 
a solution.  Schedule  risk  is  reduced 
which  would  ordinarily  occur  late  in 
ing  integration. 


ng  design  errors  at  this  stage  tends 
items  must  be  changed  to  implement 
by  minimizing  the  need  for  code  rework, 
component  checkout,  or  even  later  dur- 


An  additional  benefit  of  design  verification  is  that  it  may  reveal  that 
the  requirements,  as  originally  stated,  were  mi s-pr i or i t i zed.  In  attempts 
to  trim  the  cost  to  a fixed  price,  the  developer  (with  the  customer's  con- 
currence) may  have  deleted  a requirement  which  was  crucial  to  successful 
operation,  or  design  verification  may  reveal  that  a requirement  was  simply 
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missed  during  Definition.  Armed  with  this  information  at  Critical  Design 
Review,  the  developer  and  customer  can  agree  to  1)  revise  the  requirement 
priorities  to  get  a work ing  capability  and  still  stay  within  the  fi xed  price, 
or  2)  accept  the  out-of-scope  requirement  at  additional  cost.  This  kind 
of  visibility  permits  the  customer  to  take  needed  remedial  action  in  a timely 
fashion  (e.g.  revise  his  plans  for  using  the  redefined  capability,  or  secure 
additional  funding). 

A final  observation  must  be  made  about  design  verification.  Requiring  review 
of  one  individual's  design  by  another  implies  th3t  a formal  method  to  repre- 
sent the  design,  the  rules  of  which  are  understood  by  both  the  designer 
and  the  reviewer,  should  be  established  as  a project  standard.  The  tradition- 
al design  representation  is  the  flowchart;  newer  representation  techniques 
such  as  HIPO  (Hierarchical  Input-Process-Output)  diagrams  can  also  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  important  point  is  not  which  specific  design  represen- 
tation technique  is  used,  but  rather  that  one  be  used  consistently  on  the 
project  and  serve  as  an  effective  communication  aid  in  the  verification 
of  the  design. 

We  were  interested  in  determining  on  the  projects  we  investigated  1)  if 
the  practice  of  design  verification  was  adopted,  2)  how  it  was  implemented, 

3)  what  the  objectives  were  and  what  types  of  analyses  were  performed  during 
the  walkthroughs,  and  4)  if  the  practice  was  consistently  used  throughout 
the  design  activity.  Our  questions  were  devised  to  determine  if: 

- The  project  established  procedures  which  specified  the  use  of  design  veri- 
fications, the  conduct  of  such  reviews,  the  review  participants  and 
their  responsibilities,  and  the  compliance  evidence  to  be  produced  as 
a result  of  such  reviews. 

The  project  established  procedures  which  stipulated  the  use  of  design 
reachability  and  modularity  analyses,  the  method  to  be  used  to  perform 
the  analyses,  and  the  compliance  evidence  to  be  produced  as  a result. 

The  project  established  the  method  by  which  compliance  with  the  above 
procedures  would  be  determined. 

The  project  actually  employed  the  above  compliance  verification  method 
and  determined  that  the  procedures  were  in  fact  implemented. 

3.3.3  Top  Down  Design 

Top  down  design  is  advocated  by  its  proponents  as  a means  of  making  it  pos- 
sible, throughout  the  design  activity,  for  the  designer  to  test 'assert  ions 
1)  that  the  design  is  correct  (i.e.  that  all  requirements  are  satisfied), 
and  2)  that  the  design  will  work  (i.e.  that  it  is  complete  and  logically  con- 
sistent). Top  down  design  is  accomplished  by  decomposing  the  identified 
requirements  level-by-level,  and  by  constituent  parts  across  levels. 

In  traditional  practice,  the  first  decomposition  of  requirements  occurs 
when  a set  of  (one  or  more)  functional  components  is  defined,  which  together 
will  provide  the  necessary  capability.  From  that  point  on,  however,  the 
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traditional  approach  has  been  to  detail  the  individual  component  designs 
in  terms  of  "subroutine-able"  functions  which  could  be  linked  together  to 
provide  the  required  component  capabilities.  For  several  reasons,  this 
approach  has  often  resulted  in  designs  which  1)  failed  to  satisfy  all  of 
the  requirements,  (and)  or  2)  included  capabilities  not  required  by  the 
customer. 

The  top  down  approach  simply  requires  that  the  details  of  individual  component 
designs  be  accomplished  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  the  initial  decom- 
position. That  is,  the  requirements  for  a component  (and,  at  lower  levels, 
for  a constituent  part  of  the  component)  are  decomposed  to  specify  a complete 
set  of  next-level  elements  that  will  provide  the  required  capability.  This 
specification  is  then  tested  against  the  assertions  of  correctness  and  work- 
ability before  proceding  to  decompose  each  of  the  next-lev^el  elements. 

Thus,  at  each  level  in  the  design,  a complete  and  expl  ici  ti  apporr ionment 
of  the  customer's  requirements  is  developed. 

This  top  down  approach  eliminates  the  costs  associated  (traditionally) 
with  designing,  coding,  checking  out,  and  integrating  software  elements 
that  implement  functions  not  required  by  the  customer.  In  addition,  the 
top  down  approach  assures  that  the  software  developer  does  not  have  to  bear 
the  (often  considerable)  costs  of  "adding  in"  software  elements  at  a later 
point  in  development  to  implement  previously  unsatisfied  or  ambiguous  require- 
ments. 

Additional  benefits  from  the  top  down  design  approach  can  be  realized  in 
checkout  (which  can  also  proceed  top  down),  in  design  verification  (which 
can  avoid  propagation  of  design  errors),  and  in  more  deliberate  use  of  exist- 
ing support  library  routines. 

Top  down  checkout  has  been  recognized  traditionally  as  a cost-effective 
approach,  primarily  because  special  test  drivers  are  not  required  to  exercise 
groups  of  subroutines.  In  traditional  practice,  however,  the  "kernels  first" 
approach  meant  that  test  drivers  were  developed,  or  that  testing  was  deferred 
until  enough  of  a component's  structure  was  built  to  permit  a top  down  exer- 
cise of  the  code.  In  the  modern  software  development  environment,  deliberate 
planning  of  (checkout  and  integration)  test  activities  occurs  in  parallel 
with  component  design.  The  top  down  design  approach  permits  more  concise 
test  objectives  to  be  formulated;  the  test  designer  has  the  earliest  poss- 
ible visibility  of  precisely  what  must  be  done  to  test  and  integrate  the 
pieces  of  the  software  capability.  Test  planning  can  therefore  proceed  in 
step  with  the  design  process  itself,  and  can  be  completed  early  enough  to 
permit  timely  checkout  and  integration. 

The  performance  of  design  verification  reviews  at  each  level  of  design 
refinement  allows  logic  errors  in  the  design  to  be  detected  before  they 
are  propagated  throughout  lower  design  levels  or  into  the  code  itself.  Suc- 
cessive structured  walkthroughs  of  the  design  as  it  proceeds  increases  the 
costs  directly  associated  with  the  design  activity,  but  these  costs  should 
be  more  than  offset  by  reducing  the  costs  associated  with  resolving,  in 
the  code,  design  errors  discovered  during  checkout  and  integration. 


By  constructing  a component's  design  in  a top  down  fashion,  software  available 
in  support  libraries  (e.g.  standard  subroutine  libraries,  operating  system 
services,  utility  programs)  can  be  more  widely  and  efficiently  used.  In 
the  traditional  "kernels  first"  approach,  the  design  of  the  kernels  often 
precluded  the  use  of  off-the-shelf  routines  immediately  above  or  below 
the  kernels  in  the  component  structure,  because  interfaces  were  incompatiole 
or  requisite  capab i I i t i es  were  not  supplied.  In  the  modern  environment, 
where  designing  to  a fixed  cost  is  a prime  motivator,  components  are  designed 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  available  support.  The  cost  savings  inherent 
in  designing  to  intentionally  use  existing  software  routines  are  increased 
further  by  savings  in  coding  and  testing. 


The  top  down  design  is  completed  to  a level  of  detail  that  is  sufficient 
for  coding.  At  each  design  level,  the  "primitives"  (functions  directly  imple- 
mented in  the  programming  language,  or  support  library  routines  to  be  used) 
are  i dent i f i ed. 

In  examining  the  selected  projects  for  evidence  of  implementation  of  this 
top  down  design  discipline,  we  were  particularly  interested  in  discovering 
if  the  design  process  permitted  design  verification  to  occur.  We  therefore 
structured  our  questions  to  discern  evidence  of  a standard  and  consistent 
design  representation  technique.  Our  inquiry  was  designed  to  determine  if: 


- The  project  specified  a deliberate  top  down  design  approach. 

- The  project  specified  standards  for  representing  the  design  (e.g.  subroutine 

trees,  flowcharts,  HIPO  diagrams,  etc.). 

The  project  specified  criteria  for  design  completion. 

The  project  specified  methods  of  refining  the  design  to  accomodate  support 
I i brar i es  ava liable. 


The  project  consistently  applied  all  of  these  techniques,  as  evidenced 
by  the  material  available  in  their  design  document(s). 

3.3.4  Implementations  By  Projects  Surveyed 

Three  of  the  projects  (Project  A,  B,  and  D)  completed  the  software  design 
and  submitted  it  for  evaluation  at  Critical  Design  Review  before  construction 
began.  In  these  cases,  the  CDR  was  phased;  as  major  "branches"  of  the  system 
design  tree  were  completed  to  the  primitive  level,  those  branches  were  re- 
viewed and  signed  off  for  the  start  of  coding.  Two  of  the  projects  (Project 
B and  D)  established  a code  construction  plan  as  a result  of  the  design 
act i v i ty. 


Three  of  the  projects  (Projects  B,  D,  and  E)  employed  structured  walkthroughs 
of  component  designs.  All  three  projects  felt  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  conduct  a structured  walkthrough  was  in  a "one-on-one"  environment,  where 
the  designer  presented  his  component  to  a peer,  a lead  programmer,  or  a 
technical  customer  representat i ve.  The  projects  relied  on  the  structured 
walkthrough  mechanism  to  analyze  component  designs  for  stipulated  reach- 
ability and  modularity  characteristics.  A fourth  project  (Project  C)  employed 
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structured  walkthroughs  only  during  the  initial  stages  of  preliminary  design. 

All  of  the  surveyed  projects  established  standard  definitions  for  design 
and  program  documentation;  three  of  the  five  (Projects  A,  B,  and  D)  reviewed 
the  documentation  for  satisfaction  of  stipulated  standards  prior  to  code 
construct  ion,  while  the  other  two  (since  the  documents  were  not  completed 
until  the  later  testing  phases)  reviewed  them  immediately  prior  to  delivery 
of  the  system. 

All  of  the  five  projects  surveyed  used  a consistent  and  formalized  top 
down  design  approach.  Such  techniques  as  subroutine  trees  and  HIPO  diagrams 
were  used  to  represent  the  design,  during  both  the  Definition  and  Design 
phases.  Design  completeness  criteria  were  usually  not  formally  specified 
or  adhered  to.  One  project  (Project  B)  developed  a "working  definition" 
of  completeness  which  they  felt  was  a good  yardstick;  namely,  that  the  design 
was  considered  complete  if  it  had  been  carried  down  to  the  level  of  primitives 
with  no  intervening  decision  points  ("IF"  statements). 
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3.4  PROGRAMMING  STANDARDS 


Software  developers  have  typically  established  standards  for  coding  to  maxi- 
mize productivity  (by  specifying  a higher-order  language),  to  ease  readabil- 
ity (by  requiring  commentary  in  source  listings),  and  to  simplify  linking 
of  routines  and  integration  testing  (by  establishing  interface  conventions). 
However,  higher-order  language  standards  are  frequently  ci rcumvented-- i n 
the  interests  of  achieving  greater  machine  ef f i ciency--and  the  inclusion 
of  appropriate  comments  into  the  code  is  neglected  when  pressures  are  high 
to  speed  the  code  production  process.  Debug  aids  such  as  dumps  and  traces 
usually  depend  on  adherence  to  established  linkage  conventions.  These  partic- 
ular programming  standards  are  ordinarily  observed,  if  only  to  avoid  increas- 
ing the  costs  of  testing. 

Some  changes  in  the  environment  in  which  software  is  produced  are  encouraging 
adherence  to  the  other  traditional  programming  standards.  With  improvements 
in  language  compilers  and  operating  systems,  the  programmer  has  much  less 
need  to  resort  to  assembly  language;  instead  of  having  to  develop  his  own 
interrupt  handlers,  input/output  drivers,  etc.,  the  developer  can  use  stan- 
dard system  functions.  There  have  also  been  substantial  hardware  improvements; 
much  faster  central  processors,  larger  main  and  auxiliary  storage,  and  even 
operating  system  features  which  make  mainframe  memory  appear  (to  the  applica- 
tion program)  larger  than  it  actually  is. 

Substantially  less  of  the  code  now  prepared  to  implement  a capability  is 
directly  involved  with  the  functions  of  task/storage/data  management,  and 
with  input/output  hardware  control.  These  functions  are  now  accomplished 
by  "system"  software,  and  invoked  in  the  application  software  code  by  rela- 
tively simple  statements.  The  programmer  now  produces  code  which  is  much 
more  oriented  to  the  functions  of  the  user's  application  than  to  interfacing 
with  (and  operating)  the  computing  hardware. 

A further  implication  of  this  change  is  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  appli- 
cation for  which  software  is  being  built  and  less  on  the  internal  workings 
of  the  computer.  In  the  past,  to  obtain  help  with  what  was  then  the  larger 
part  of  his  job,  the  application  programmer  required  ready  access  to  the 
hardware  and  systems  specialists.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  this  access 
was  frequently  difficult  and  help,  when  provided,  was  often  not  pertinent 
to  the  application.  This  meant  that  the  programmer  might  rewrite  the  same 
piece  of  software  several  times  until  he  arrived  at  something  which  would 
work  In  its  hardware  environment. 

Today,  the  larger  part  of  the  programmer's  task  involves  the  functions  of 
the  user's  application.  The  customer  will  often  go  out  of  his  way  to  have 
his  people  readily  available  to  advise  and  assist  with  the  functions  the 
programmer  is  implementing.  Perhaps  even  more  important,  these  advisers 
have  a vital  interest  in  ensuring  a successful  implementation. 

Another  change  which  has  had  significant  impact  on  the  application  of  program- 
ming standards  is  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the  software  customer. 

The  customer  is  procuring  software  capabilities  with  fixed-price,  competitive 
solicitations.  This  makes  it  virtually  imperative  for  the  software  developer 
to  use  productivity  aids  such  as  higher-order  languages.  The  developer  must 
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stress  incorporation  of  available  "standard"  software,  to  avoid  incurring 
the  costs  of  "re-inventing  the  wheel."  The  capability  and  reliability  of 
"standard"  software  has  reached  a level  such  that  it  is  almost  always  cost- 
effective  to  employ  it;  further,  using  "standard"  software  in  an  application 
requires  strict  adherence  to  established  linkage  conventions  in  the  software 
written  to  interact  with  it. 

The  more  sophisticated  customer  is  less  tolerant  of  "coding  errors"  than 
in  the  past;  he  expects  the  developer  to  "do  it  right  the  first  time."  The 
customer  is  not  as  willing  to  accept  a software  capability  with  known  discrep- 
ancies, omissions,  or  errors,  and  allow  the  developer  to  fix  them  at  the 
customer's  expense  during  maintenance.  Rather,  the  customer  is  insisting 
that  these  shortfalls  be  corrected  before  he  wi I I accept  the  product,  and 
at  the  developer's  expense.  Perhaps  most  important,  any  member  of  the  soft- 
ware industry  competing  in  the  commercial  market  depends  upon  a reputation 
for  delivering  a quality  product,  and  is  loathe  to  deliver  computer  programs 
with  known  deficiencies. 

At  BCS,  three  Modern  Programming  Practices  are  being  used  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  code  produced:  structured  forms,  coding  conventions,  and 

code  verification.  These  practices  are  discussed  in  the  following  subsections. 

3.4.1  Structured  Forms 

The  use  of  structured  forms  in  writing  source  code  ( I F-THEN-ELSE,  DO-WHILE, 
etc.)  has  been  adopted  primarily  because  the  forms  correspond  more  naturally 
to  human  thinking  processes  than  many  of  the  traditional  formulations  of 
software  logic.  In  addition,  these  coding  constructs  lend  themselves  fairly 
readily  to  design  representation.  A closer  correlation  between  code  and 
design  means  that  fewer  "coding  errors"  result.  Further,  use  of  structured 
forms  frequently  results  in  simpler,  blocked  coding  sequences,  fewer  total 
source  code  statements,  and  fewer  total  possibilities  for  error.  Structured 
forms  make  the  source  code  easier  to  review,  so  that  such  errors  can  be 
more  easily  recognized  and  corrected. 

As  mentioned  in  Section  2,  the  traditional  obligation  of  the  software  devel- 
oper is  to  provide  the  logic  structure  that  surrounds  the  client's  algorithms. 
That  obligation  remains  unchanged;  the  primary  benefit  of  structured  forms 
is  the  lessened  likelihood  of  an  error  in  the  structure. 

To  determine  that  a project  had  consistently  applied  structured  coding 
forms,  we  posed  our  questions  to  ascertain  whether: 

- The  project  established  (perhaps  by  reference)  standards  of  acceptable 

logic  constructs  to  be  used  in  source  code. 

- The  project  determined  what  logic  constructs  (supported  by  the  programming 

language)  would  be  prohibited  (e.g.  unconditional  GO-TO). 

The  project  established  compliance  mechanisms  and  a means  of  handling 
except i ons. 
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3.4.2  Coding  Conventions 


Programming  standards  specifying  the  use  of  a higher-order  language  and 
the  inclusion  of  meaningful  commentary  are  traditional  in  software  develop- 
ment. While  recognizing  the  value  of  these  standards,  the  programmer  has, 
until  recently,  found  them  difficult  to  follow.  As  mentioned  earlier,  it 
is  easier  now  for  the  programmer  to  use  a higher-order  formulation  throughout 
the  application;  he  does  not  have  to  lapse  into  machine  code  to  perform 
a specific  function,  because  that  function  is  usually  supported  by  the  com- 
piler. In  addition,  language  and  commentary  standards  are  now  being  estab- 
lished as  acceptance  criteria,  enforced  by  the  customer  to  give  him  latitude 
to  repair  and  enhance  the  delivered  code  himself,  or  to  contract  with  a 
third  party  for  that  function. 

New  naming  conventions  have  been  found  necessary  to  make  cross-referencing 
among  software  items  and  related  documentation  easier.  The  project  requires 
that  names  used  in  the  code  to  identify  functional  units  and  data  be  both 
more  descriptive  (which  is  now  possible  because  of  relaxed  compiler  restric- 
tions on  name  length  and  format)  and  correspond  more  closely  to  the  symbolic 
names  used  in  the  design  representation. 

Briefly,  we  interviewed  our  projects  to  establish  the  existence  and  applica- 
tion of: 

Standard  definitions  for  interfaces  such  as  calling  sequences,  external 
data  accesses  and  error  processing. 

Naming  conventions  for  units  of  code  and  data,  which  make  them  relatable 
to  other  software  and  to  supporting  items. 

- Standards  for  code  organization  and  generation  of  comments  in  the  code. 

3.4.3  Code  Veri f i cat  ion 

In  addition  to  verification  of  design,  as  discussed  in  Section  3.3,  verifi- 
cation (by  review)  of  code  is  employed  to  assist  the  construction  (coding 
and  checkout)  activity.  As  each  subroutine  is  coded,  a peer  review  or  inspec- 
tion of  the  code  is  performed  to  assure  that  it  is  ready  for  checkout.  This 
peer  review  assists  the  programmer  in  finding  errors  he  might  otherwise 
miss,  and  reduces  the  number  of  computer  runs  he  requires  to  checkout  a 
subrout i ne. 

Once  the  programmer  has  completed  checkout  of  his  functional  component, 
another  review  may  be  performed  to  insure  that  the  code  is  ready  for  inte- 
gration testing.  The  programmer  submits  evidence  of  successful  completion 
of  his  checkout,  and  describes  the  logical  and  functional  testing  he  has 
employed.  This  review  evaluates  the  adequacy  of  these  component  tests  and 
provides  a way  of  conclusively  closing  out  the  construction  task. 

In  gathering  data  for  this  study,  we  were  interested  in  whether  a deliberate 
review  or  inspection  occurred  during  construction,  or  at  least  at  its  conclu- 
sion. The  projects  we  interviewed  were  asked  if: 
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- Peer  reviews  of  compiled  code  werfce  planned,  with  procedures  defining 

participants,  evaluation  criteria,  and  evidence  of  review  completion. 

Reviews  were  planned  immediately  prior  to  component  hand  over  for  integra- 
tion, to  verify  the  adequacy  of  checkout  testing  and  results. 

- These  reviews  were  actually  conducted  as  evidenced  by  tangible  review 

results,  and  resulting  action  items  were  resolved  where  necessary. 

3.4.4  Implementations  By  Projects  Surveyed 

All  five  of  the  projects  used  structured  forms  consistently  throughout 
their  implementations;  one  of  them  (Project  A)  did  not  explicitly  prescribe 
permissible  structured  forms  and  verify  compliance  with  those  forms,  although 
that  project  felt  that  the  source  language  they  used  did  not  contradict 
the  intent  of  structured  forms  inherent  in  their  detailed  designs.  Three 
of  the  projects  (Project  B,  C and  E)  deliberately  avoided  the  use  of  the 
unconditional  GO-TO. 

While  all  of  the  projects  established  naming  conventions  for  blocks  of  code, 
subroutines,  and  programs,  in  two  cases  (Projects  B and  C)  similar  conventions 
for  data  variable  names  were  not  implemented.  Three  of  the  projects  (Projects 
A,  B,  and  D)  established  uniform  methods  of  defining  interfaces  such  as 
calling  sequences,  external  data,  and  error  conditions.  These  same  three 
projects  instituted  standardized  formats  for  code  organization  and  commentary. 
The  explicit  objective  of  these  standards  was  to  ensure  that  the  code  created 
was  easily  relatable  to  the  documented  design.  In  most  cases,  symbolic  names 
(relatable  to  the  design  document)  and  a short  statement  of  the  function 
of  each  block  were  the  minimal  standard  commentary. 

Two  of  the  projects  (Project  B and  D)  instituted  deliberate  code  verifica- 
tion procedures  in  the  form  of  peer  code  reviews;  however,  only  one  of  these 
(Project  D)  attempted  to  continue  the  practice  throughout  the  construction 
activity,  and  it  met  with  only  partial  success.  Both  projects  having  experi- 
ence with  this  practice  felt  that  it  was  extremely  expensive,  and  that  it 
was  difficult  to  motivate  project  personnel  to  consistently  apply  this 
technique.  Furthermore,  the  projects  observed  that  as  the  pressure  of  dead- 
lines increased,  this  review  technique  was  virtually  impossible  to  employ. 

The  same  two  projects  did  keep  documented  Unit  Development  Folder  checkout 
records. 
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3.5  SUPPORT  LIBRARIES  AND  FACILITIES 


It  is  common  practice  for  software  developers  to  incorporate  "standard" 
elements  of  software  (e.g.  subroutine  libraries,  operating  system  services, 
utility  programs)  into  the  software  capability  they  are  responsible  for 
providing.  Use  of  "standard"  software  elements  has  been  practiced  tradition- 
ally to  reduce  the  costs  of  re-developing  code  for  common  functions,  and 
to  improve  the  reliability  of  the  software  capability  being  produced.  Further, 
if  has  become  virtually  imperative  that  the  software  developer  employ  these 
elements,  because  of  the  increasing  sophistication  of  operating  systems 
and  hardware.  An  important  objective  of  this  practice  is  to  protect  the 
integrity  and,  hence,  the  re' if  ' i f y of  the  faci I i fy  on  which  the  developer's 
software  wi I I operate. 

The  facility  characteristics  of  reliability  a 1 integrity  are  realized, 
in  practice,  only  on  "matured"  computer  systems.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  recent  tendency  among  vendors  has  been  to  build  new  products  (hardware 
and  syslem  software)  which  are  I ess-than-radi ca I departures  from  that  vendor's 
predecessor  systems,  thus  retaining  "matured"  elements  as  much  as  possible. 
Also,  recent  improvements  in  higher-order  languages  ana  the  software  libraries 
and  facilities  which  support  them  have  further  reduced  the  programmer's 
need  to  resort  to  special  techniques  to  achieve  sizing  and  timing  require- 
ments, or  to  avail  himself  of  special  hardware  or  system  software  features. 

Even  when  a new  or  specialized  computer  is  to  be  the  host  for  an  application, 
the  software  developer  need  not  do  without  "standard"  elements.  The  design 
of  (a  subset  of)  some  existing  mature  operating  system  can  be  implemented 
he  host,  and  cross-compilers  can  be  used  to  produce  libraries  for  it 

copying  software  from  another,  proven  system. 

essence,  then,  traditional  practice  using  available,  standard  software 
whenever  possible  have  become  common  and  even  imperative  in  the  modern  environ- 
ment. There  are  now,  some  new  opportunities  for  employing  system-like  sup- 
port libraries  and  facilities  in  software  development  work. 

The  modern  design  practices  employed  in  software  projects  encourage  the 
establishment  of  (project-specific)  standards  for  design  representations. 

These  representations  contain  much  more  design  detail,  and  the  need  to  con- 
sistently express  these  details  places  an  increasing  burden  on  the  software 
designer.  The  more  rigorous  design  verification  activity  requires  that 
many  more  design  details  be  analyzed  and  inspected.  Manual  design  verification 
can  be  a significant  consumer  of  (human)  resources  if  it  is  done  rigorously, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  the  reviewer  has  in  fact  been  thorough 
in  his  verification.  New  automated  design  aids  are  evolving  to  facilitate 
design  representat ion  and  to  assist  in  design  verification. 

The  new  emphasis  on  use  of  structured  forms  for  expressing  software  logic 
has  caused  some  difficulties  in  practice.  Since  language  compilers  currently 
available  do  not  directly  support  (all  of)  these  forms,  the  programmer  must 
define  alternate  forms,  acceptable  to  his  compiler,  which  meet  the  intent 
of  structured  forms.  In  addition,  he  must  avoid  using  compiler-supported 
forms  which  violate  the  intent  of  structured  logic.  In  practice,  projects 
must  often  resort  to  manual  inspections  to  ensure  that  such  coding  standards 
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are  followed.  These  inspections  are  also  being  used  to  establish  that  the 
code  faithfully  corresponds  to  the  documented  design.  The  inspection  process 
has  proven  to  be  costly  and  only  partially  effective.  New  structured  precom- 
pilers, which  directly  support  structured  logic  forms  and  perform  logic 
correctness  and  consistency  checks,  are  being  developed  to  reduce  the  software 
developer's  reliance  on  inspections. 

New  management  practices  focus  on  tracking  the  tangible  results  of  the  soft- 
ware development  process  in  order  to  manage  that  process  more  effectively 
and  to  control  costs.  In  practice,  even  for  small  projects,  the  sheer  number 
of  individual  items  produced  (for  each  subroutine,  a design  specification, 
source  code,  object  code,  compiler  listing,  test  data,  etc.)  is  such  that 
a significant  clerical  burden  is  imposed.  To  assess  status,  the  Program 
Manager  needs  to  know  which  items  have  actually  been  produced  and  signed 
off.  To  assess  progress,  the  Program  Manager  needs  to  know  what  items  were 
planned  for  completion  on  a specific  date,  and  whether  those  items  have 
in  fact  been  completed  on  schedule.  To  assess  performance,  the  Program  Manager 
needs  to  know  how  expenditures  experienced  in  producing  on-going  and  completed 
items  compares  with  his  plan.  Again,  the  amount  of  detailed  information 
required  to  make  those  assessments  precisely  makes  this  practice  extraordinarily 
difficult  and  costly  to  implement  solely  with  manual  methods.  Programming 
support  library  aids  are  being  developed  which  support  the  recording  and 
controlling  of  coded  items  (designs,  code,  test  data,  etc.)  and  assist  in 
modifying  these  elements.  These  aids  are  also  providing  the  visibility 
needed  by  management  for  control  purposes. 

The  automated  aids  being  developed  within  the  industry  have  as  their  specific 
objective  reducing  the  burden  of  repetitive,  detailed  tasks  that  has  hindered 
the  implementation  of  MPP.  At  BCS,  we  have  developed  several  such  tools 
and  made  Them  available  for  project  use;  these  tools  will  be  described  in 
this  subsection. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  a i d^cftve  I oped  by  BCS  are  representative 
of  the  current  state  of  the  art  in  the  software  industry,  it  is  evident 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  fully  realize  the  potential  for  using  the 
computer  to  make  software  design,  construction,  and  control  activities  more 
cost  effective.  In  particular,  when  we  surveyed  the  projects  for  this  study, 
we  found  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  state  of  automated 
aids  for  Modern  Programming  Practices,  particularly  when  these  aids  were 
compared  with  traditional  (and  more  mature)  support  libraries  and  facilities. 

The  shortfall  of  newer  aids  in  adequately  meeting  the  real  needs  discussed 
above  was  so  apparent  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  give  equal  consideration 
in  our  study  to  the  projects'  use  of  manual  alternatives  in  assessing  the 
formality  of  their  MPP  implementations.  Therefore,  as  we  describe  the  evidence 
we  looked  for  i r.  each  case,  that  evidence  will  include  definitions  of  the 
manual  practices  and  procedures  used  in  conjunction  with  (or  in  lieu  of) 
the  available  nufoma.ed  aids. 

3.^.1  Design  Aid 

Automated  design  aids  facilitate  the  recording  of  design  representations, 
and  perform  basic  checks  for  logical  consistency  in  the  design.  The  BCS 
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design  aid  used  by  some  of  the  projects  we  surveyed  accepts  a stylized  formu- 
lation of  a software  design,  and  translates  this  into  a "standard"  design 
representation.  Specifically,  the  representation  can  express  (and  aid  in 
the  corrmun i cat  ion  of)  the  function  of  a process  (typically,  a subroutine), 
its  interfaces  with  other  processes,  and  the  conditions,  causes,  and  effects 
for  transitioning  between  subprocesses  within  it. 

This  same  design  aid  helps  verify  whether  the  design  expressed  is  complete 
and  consistent.  In  particular,  it  can  diagnose  whether  all  possible  conditions 
are  accounted  for  at  transition  points,  whether  the  design  uses  certain 
prohibited  transitions  (jumping  into  the  middle  of  a loop,  for  instance), 
and  whether  there  exist  conditions  for  which  the  process  would  not  terminate 
with  a norma  I exit. 

Manual  aids  supporting  the  design  task  include  document  prototypes,  procedural 
forms,  and  design  analysis  algorithms.  A document  prototype  describes  the 
expected  format  and  content  of  a portion  of  documentation  to  aid  in  its 
preparation.  Forms  may  be  used  to  help  conduct  anc  record  the  results  of 
design  verification  via  structured  walkthroughs.  An  analysis  algorithm  can 
aid  in  transforming  a design  representation  into  a form  that  uses  only  simple 
control  logic. 

Since  the  use  of  automated  or  manual  design  aids  is  predicated  upon  a defined 
and  consistent  design  language,  we  solicited  from  our  projects  evidence 
of  such  a defined  standard.  We  also  asked  if  the  BCS  automated  aid  was 
used,  and  whether  manual  techniques  were  employed  in  support  of  (or  in  lieu 
of)  the  automated  aid.  Specifically,  our  inquiry  attempted  to  establish 
whether: 

- The  project  defined  a "standard"  design  language. 

- The  project  established  procedures  for  using  that  language  to  develop, 

document,  and  verify  designs. 

The  project  used  the  BCS  automated  aid  to  facilitate  compliance  with 
their  procedures. 

- The  project  used  manual  aids  (document  prototypes,  forms,  analysis  algo- 

rithms) to  facilitate  compliance  with  their  procedures. 

- The  project  consistently  applied  their  standards  and  procedures,  as  evi- 

denced in  available  design  documentation. 

3.5.2  Structured  Precompiler 

Structured  code  precompilers  translate  structured  logic  forms  into  formula- 
tions acceptable  to  "standard"  compilers,  and  check  for  closure  and  nesting 
consistency  of  the  code  structures.  The  BCS  structured  precompiler  performs 
this  function  for  programs  coded  in  the  Fortran  language.  Besides  its  capabil- 
ity to  process  common  structures  ( I F-THEN-ELSE,  DO-WHILE,  etc.),  this  particu- 
lar aid  accepts  an  enriched  set  of  structured  formulations  and  provides 
options  for  statement  identification  and  block  identification  to  increase 
code  readabi I i ty. 
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The  BCS  structured  precompiler  provides  only  limited  support  to  code  verifica- 
tion. Specifically,  it  is  capable  of  checking  for  closure  of  logic  blocks 
and  verifying  certain  other  details  of  the  formulation,  such  as  nesting 
cons i stency. 

In  the  absence  of  a precompiler  which  supports  the  higher-order  language 
in  use  on  a project,  the  project  can  establish  standard  logic  formulations 
which  are  directly  supported  by  the  compiler  and  meet  the  intent  of  structured 
forms.  In  addition,  the  project  can  prohibit  the  use  of  compiler-supported 
formulations  (such  as  the  unconditional  GO-TO)  which  violate  the  intent 
of  structured  logic.  To  ensure  these  standards  and  prohibitions  are  observed, 
the  project  can  employ  manual  code  inspections  and  require  signoff  of  coded 
e I ements. 

Since  the  use  of  a structured  precompiler  or  manual  code  inspections  is 
predicated  upon  a definition  of  acceptable  logic  forms,  we  solicited  from 
our  projects  evidence  of  such  a standard.  We  also  asked  if  the  BCS  structured 
precompiler  was  used  (on  those  projects  which  were  producing  Fortran  code). 

Fof  those  projects  which  were  not  employing  the  precompiler,  we  asked  how 
compliance  with  structured  logic  forms  was  assessed.  Our  inquiry  attempted 
to  establish  whether: 

The  project  identified  structured  logic  forms  (and  prohibited  certain 
other  forms)  to  be  used  in  producing  code. 

- The  project  employed  a structured  precompiler  which  supported  these  logic 

forms,  or 

The  project  established  procedures  for  inspection  of  the  code  to  assure 
that  structured  logic  forms  were  used  consistently. 

• « • • 

- There  was  tangible  evidence  (precompiler  listings  or  inspection  signatures) 

of  consistent  adherence  to  the  defined  standards. 

3.5.3  Programming  Support  Library  Aids 

A programming  support  library  aid  is  used  to  record  code  (and  computer- 
readable  design  formulations),  data,  and  other  card-type  statements  used 
in  software  design,  construction,  and  testing.  This  type  of  aid  assists 
in  modifying  recorded  elements  and  performing  related  file  maintenance  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  this  type  of  aid  can  provide  the  visibility  needed  by 
management  for  control  purposes. 

The  BCS  programming  support  library  aid  is  capable  of  recording  most  of 
the  common  types  of  products  of  the  programming  process--source  code,  object 
code,  data  cases,  job  control  language  procedures,  and  even  the  design-expres- 
sion and  macro- I anguage  statements  used  as  input  to  the  two  previously- 
ci ted  ai ds. 

This  aid  provides  capability  to  modify  (delete,  add,  update)  recorded  elemenls, 
and  to  perform  several  other  file-maintenance  services  commonly  needed 
in  the  process  of  producing  software. 
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This  aid  provides  rudimentary  support  for  controlling  and  tracking  the  item- 
results  of  programming.  In  particular,  it  is  capable  of  listing  the  identifi- 
cations and  dates-of-entry  of  the  elements  stored,  but  provides  no  other 
assistance  in  matching  this  list  to  a program  plan  or  schedule. 

If  a programming  support  library  aid  is  not  employed  on  a project,  the  project 
can  take  advantage  of  (traditionally  available)  text-editing,  data  dictionary, 
and  copy  library  capabilities.  These  tools  do  not  offer  the  comprehensive 
control  and  support  of  a programming  support  library  aid,  but  can  assist 
in  recording  and  modifying  code  elements.  When  these  tools  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  manually-maintained  ledgers  (identifying  the  names,  contents, 
locations,  versions,  and  relationships  of  code  elements),  visibility  for 
management  control  can  be  provided.  Where  even  these  traditional  tools 
are  not  available,  the  project  must  rely  on  manual  techniques  to  develop, 
capture,  and  modify  code  elements,  as  well  as  to  provide  control  visibility. 

In  our  investigation  of  projects  for  this  study,  we  were  interested  in  learn- 
ing if  the  BCS  programming  support  library  aid  or  other  automated  tools 
which  facilitate  recording  and  modifying  code  were  employed.  In  addition, 
we  asked  whether  manual  ledgers  or  records  were  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  aid  or  tools  to  provide  management  visibility  and  control.  Our  questions 
were  structured  to  determine  whether: 

- A controlled  library  of  code  elements  was  used  by  the  programmers  to 

facilitate  construction  and  modification  tasks. 

An  automated  aid  (or  tools)  was  used  to  create,  maintain,  and  provide 
access  to  the  controlled  library. 

- Manual  forms  and  procedures  were  used  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the 

automated  tools)  to  provide  management  visibility  of  the  status  of 
the  controlled  library. 

3.5.4  Implementations  by  Projects  Surveyed 

All  of  the  projects  utilized  a formalized  top  down  design  language,  supported 
by  such  manual  aids  as  design  forms  and  HIPO  charts.  One  of  the  projects 
(Project  D)  successfully  developed  its  own  project-specific  tool  for  expressing 
and  verifying  designs  at  the  system  and  functional  level.  Two  of  the  projects 
(Project  B and  E)  employed  the  available  BCS  design  aid  in  design  documentation 
and  verification.  Both  of  these  projects  used  this  aid  only  during  the  com- 
ponent specification  activity,  and  felt  that  this  particular  package  was 
both  clumsy  and  expensive  in  implementation,  and  so  rudimentary  in  its  design 
verification  as  to  be  essentially  useless  beyond  that  point;  its  use  was  dis- 
cont i nued. 

One  of  the  projects  (Project  C)  used  the  BCS-devel oped  precompiler  in  the 
construction  of  code.  Two  of  the  projects  (Projects  B and  D)  instituted 
inspections  of  the  code,  to  assure  that  prescribed  structured  forms  were 
adhered  to. 

Three  projects  (Projects  A,  B,  and  D)  used  vendor-supplied  text  editing. 
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data  dictionary,  and  copy  library  capabilities.  Two  of  these  three  (Projects 
B and  D)  kept  manual  records  of  controlled  libraries  for  management  visibility. 
Another  project  (Project  C)  instituted  item  control  during  functional  testing 
(see  Figure  3-2),  and  used  the  BCS  programming  support  library  aid.  This 
project  felt  that  the  support  afforded  by  the  aid  was  critical  to  the  success- 
ful packaging,  delivery,  and  acceptance  of  the  package,  even  though  control 
was  not  established  until  quite  late  in  the  development  lifecycle.  In  partic- 
ular, since  the  end  product  involved  consisted  of  several  tailored  config- 
urations, the  aid,  in  conjunction  with  elaborate  manual  procedures,  supported 
the  configuration  distribution  activity  quite  well. 
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3.6  TESTING  METHODOLOGY 


The  developer's  traditional  approach  to  software  testing  has  concentrated 
on  the  operability  and  logical  integrity  of  the  code.  The  objectives  of 
testing  have  been  to  confirm  that  the  components  of  a capability  perform 
successfully  together,  and  that  the  capability  "does  not  unexpectedly  halt, 
loop,  or  exit." 

In  this  traditional  environment,  the  customer  retains  the  responsibility 
for  the  functional  integrity  of  the  capability,  i.e.  the  responsibility 
for  determining  that  the  answers  produced  by  the  algorithms  implemented 
in  the  software  are  correct.  This  is  appropriate:  the  algorithms  originated 

with  the  customer,  and  often  involve  principles  (engineering,  financial, 
etc.)  outside  the  software  developer's  knowledge,  training,  and  experience. 
The  software  developer's  obligation  is  to  assure  that  the  customer's  algo- 
rithm was  translated  into  computer  code  without  error;  typically,  the  pro- 
grammer checks  the  translation  of  algorithms  to  code  by  hand-calculation. 

This  kind  of  checking  does  not  verify  the  correctness  cf  the  algorithm 
itself,  but  only  that  the  algorithm  specified  was  faithfully  implemented. 

Previous  discussions  in  this  section  have  noted  several  changes  in  the  soft- 
ware procurement  environment  and  how  they  affect  the  software  developer's 
management,  documentation,  and  design  practices.  These  changes  also  signifi- 
cantly impact  the  approach  to  software  testing.  Specifically,  current  procure 
ments  are  requiring  that  the  software  developer  demonstrate,  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  that  the  package  (software,  documentation,  procedures,  data, 
etc.)  that  has  been  produced  adequately  meets  the  customer's  needs. 

Formal  demonstration  of  the  software  capability  (also  called  acceptance 
test)  has  the  objective  of  confirming  that  the  complete  package,  as  delivered 
is  ready  for  immediate  operational  useage.  To  ensure  this,  the  customer 
usually  insists  that  an  exercise  of  his  own  devising,  typical  of  his  intended 
use  and  employing  his  own  "live"  data,  be  part  of  the  demonstration. 

To  assure  that  this  useability  exercise  proceeds  smoothly,  the  software 
developer  requests  that  the  customer's  exercise  be  made  available  prior 
to  the  acceptance  test,  so  the  developer  can  conduct  a "dress  rehearsal" 
of  the  acceptance  test  at  his  own  site. 

The  custonr'er-prov i ded  test  case  is  typically  not  comprehensive  (i.e.  does 
not  demonstrate  every  function  of  the  capability),  but  rather  is  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  functions  which  the  customer  feels  will  be  "most  commonly 
used,"  in  the  manner  in  which  he  intends  to  use  them.  Since  the  software 
developer  has  no  advance  knowledge  of  which  functions  the  customer's  exercise 
will  employ,  he  must  assure  himself  beforehand  that  all  required  functions 
of  the  software  have  been  verified  to  work  as  designed.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  software  developer  subjects  the  software  system  to  a comprehensive  set 
of  functional  tests. 

The  practices  of  formal  acceptance  demonstration  and  comprehensive  functional 
testing  can  be  expected  to  increase  the  costs  attributable  to  software 
development,  since  functional  testing  has  traditionally  been  conducted 
by  the  customer  following  delivery,  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  interests 
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of  keeping  this  increase  to  a minimum,  the  software  developer  places  new 
emphasis  or  formal  test  planning  and  preparation.  The  objectives  of  more 
rigorous  test  planning  are  to  ensure  that  all  tests  planned  are  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  developed  capability  is  complete,  correct, 
and  operable. 

The  Modern  Programming  Practices  of  acceptance  testing,  functional  testing, 
and  test  formalism  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

3.6.1  Acceptance  Testing 

The  primary  objectives  of  acceptance  testing  are  to  confirm  that  the  delivered 
capability  is  ready  for  operational  useege  and  to  show  that  the  software 
developer  has  satisfied  his  contractual  obligation. 

To  prepare  for  this  formal  demonstration,  the  software  developer  identifies 
the  customer's  acceptance  test  requirements,  and  prepares  and  submits  an 
acceptance  test  plan  for  customer  concurrence.  Typically,  the  formal  demonstra 
tion  plan  will  include  tests  for  i nsta I I ab i I i ty , operability,  and  useability. 
The  test  for  instal labi I i ty  involves  actually  installing  the  software  on 
the  customer's  facility,  using  installation  procedures  and  materials  previous- 
ly prepared.  The  test  for  operability  is  performed  after  the  capability 
has  been  installed,  to  demonstrate  that  the  software  will  execute  and  produce 
results  on  the  customer's  machine.  The  useability  tests  include  the  exercises 
submitted  by  the  customer,  and  demonstrate  tnat  the  software  will  perform 
functions  which  the  customer  feels  are  typical  of  his  intended  use. 

To  insure  that  the  formal  on-site  demonstration  is  an  orderly  process,  the 
software  developer  typically  conducts  a "dress  rehearsal " of  the  demonstration 
at  his  own  facility,  using  the  acceptance  test  procedure  (and  materials 
he  has  prepared)  to  perform  the  i nsta I I abi I i ty,  operability,  and  useability 
te»hs,-i*i ncl udi ng  the  useability  exercise  devisp^^y  the  customer..  .This,  dress... 
rehearsal  is  conducted  under  conditions  which  are  as  close  as  practical 
to  those  whi ch  wi I I exist  at  the  customer's  facility  (i.e.  the  same  procedures 
materials,  hardware  configuration,  and  even  individuals  with  the  same  skills 
as  the  intended  users).  The  software  developer  packages  the  results  of  this 
dress  rehearsal  into  a set  of  "control  listings"  which  can  then  be  used 
to  verify  that  the  results  obtained  during  demonstration  at  the  delivery 
site  are  as  expected. 

The  dress  rehearsal  and  formal  demcnstrat ion  activities  are  part  of  what 
has  traditionally  been  called  System  Test.  These  new  practices  are  employed 
to  avoid  what  in  the  past  has  been  a serious  problem,  both  for  the  customer 
and  the  software  developer;  namely,  that  the  user  has  not  been  provided 
at  delivery  all  the  materials  he  needs  for  operational  usage.  This  situation 
is  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  developer,  and  expensive  for  the  customer 
since  he  must  bear  the  additional  costs  of  completing  the  package  for  use 
in  its  intended  env  i rornnent . 

The  identification  of  acceptance  test  requirements  and  the  preparation  of 
a plan  for  acceptance  testing  are  activities  performed  by  the  software  de- 
veloper prior  to  Critical  Design  Review.  At  CDR,  this  plan  (identifying 
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tests  for  i nsta I I abi I i ty,  operability,  and  useability)  is  presented  to  the 
customer  for  his  concurrence.  After  CDR,  the  developer  prepares  the  test 
procedures  and  materials  for  all  tests,  and  the  test  data  to  support  the 
i nsta I I ab i I i t y and  operability  tests.  At  PCA/FCA,  the  developer  requests 
the  test  exercises  which  the  customer  has  prepared,  so  that  he  can  complete 
preparation  for  formal  demonstration. 

In  our  investigation  of  projects  for  this  study,  we  were  primarily  interested 
whether  documented  acceptance  test  requirements,  plans,  procedures,  and 
supporting  materials  were  in  existence.  In  addition,  we  asked  for  evidence 
that  a dress  rehearsal  was  conducted  prior  to  formal  demonstration.  Finally, 
we  asked  if  the  fornral  demonstration  was  conducted  according  to  the  acceptance 
test  procedure.  Our  inquiry  was  intended  to  determine  whether: 

- The  customer's  acceptance  test  requirements  were  identified. 

A documented  acceptance  test  plan  and  test  procedures  were  prepared  and 
reviewed  with  the  customer  to  ensure  that  the  acceptance  test  require- 
ments were  satisfied. 

- A readiness  review  (PCA/FCA)  was  conducted  to  ensure  that  the  capability 

was  complete  and  that  all  functions  of  the  capability  had  been  verified. 

- The  project  conducted  a dress  rehearsal  of  the  acceptance  test  in  an 

environment  as  close  as  practical  to  the  intended  using  environment. 

- The  project  committed  to  a date  when  the  formal  demonstration  would  occur 

and  used  the  control  listings  produced  in  the  dress  rehearsal  as  evidence 
of  readiness  for  the  demonstration. 


- The  formal  demonstration  was  conducted  according  to  the  acceptance  procedure 
and  the  customer  signed  off  on  the  tests,  with  exceptions  or  deviations 
no+ed- a«-»appropr i-a-te,. „ ^ .... 


3.6.2  Functional  Testing 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  software  developer  usually  has  no  advance  knowledge 
of  which  functions  the  customer's  useability  exercise  will  test  during  formal 
demonstration.  The  objectives  of  functional  testing  are  to  verify  all  the 
functional  capabilities  work  as  designed,  and  to  subject  the  software  functions 
to  the  test  of  reasonableness.  Functional  testing,  in  practice,  may  occur 
in  lieu  of  or  in  parallel  with  integration  testing;  evidence  that  all  functions 
have  been  verified  is  presented  as  satisfaction  of  the  Functional  Configuration 
Audit  (FCA)  objectives  of  PCA/FCA. 

Functional  testing  is  performed  according  to  documented  plans  and  procedures, 
and  may  employ  "live"  data  supplied  by  the  customer.  The  functional  test 
plan  may  be  devised  in  consonance  with  the  integration  plan;  that  is,  the 
planned  tests  exercise  the  various  software  functions  in  an  order  consistent 
with  the  submission  of  individual  components  for  integration  testing.  Function- 
al testing  may  be  conducted  by  the  integrators,  by  an  independent  functional 
test  team,  or  even  by  the  customer  himself.  If  individuals  other  than  the 


integrators  perform  the  functional  tests,  they  are  not  authorized  to  make 
changes  to  the  software  under  test.  Instead,  a method  whereby  the  functional 
test  team  reports  problems  which  occur  during  testing  is  established,  and 
the  integrators  (or  programmers)  are  responsible  for  responding  to  those 
problem  reports. 

The  customer's  involvement  (if  not  his  direct  participation)  in  functional 
testing  is  important.  The  customer  participates  in  test  planning  and  in 
the  examination  of  results.  The  software  developer  cannot,  with  his  background 
and  skills,  readily  assess  the  reasonableness  of  the  results  of  functional 
test.  Instead  of  rigorously  confirming  the  adherence  of  the  coded  algorithm 
to  the  customer's  specification,  the  software  developer  submits  the  test 
results  to  the  customer,  who  can  usually  determine  by  inspection  if  they  are 
reasonable  for  the  given  input  data.  If  the  results  are  not  reasonable, 
then  1)  the  customer  can  examine  his  algorithm  specification  to  determine 
if  it  is  correct,  and  2)  the  software  developer  can  examine  his  software 
for  a coding  error. 

To  ensure  that  functional  testing  proceeds  in  an  orderly  way,  the  software 
developer  defines  a functional  test  plan  which  identifies  the  type  of  tests 
to  be  performed  and  the  data  and  materials  required  to  support  these  tests. 
This  plan  is  submitted  to  the  customer  at  CDR  for  his  review  and  concurrence. 
The  customer  may  provide  his  own  "live"  data  suitable  to  support  several 
of  the  planned  tests.  After  COR,  the  software  developer  produces  the  test 
procedures  and  other  supporting  materials  (which  may  incorporate  customer- 
supplied  data).  After  functional  tests  are  conducted,  the  customer  reviews 
the  results  for  reasonableness,  and  assists  in  diagnosing  problems  which 
may  be  discovered. 

In  examining  the  software  projects  selected  for  this  study,  we  were  primarily 
interested  in  the  formality  with  which  functional  testing  was  performed. 
We„?Jet£ffliined.  that  there  were  several  techniques  which  a project^  cou I d employ 
to  formalize  the  functional  test  activity:  instituting  a hand  over  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  software  to  be  tested,  chartering  an  independent  team  to  perform 
the  testing,  defining  a method  for  reporting  and  resolving  problems  discovered 
during  functional  test.  Specifically,  our  inquiries  were  intended  to  determine 
whether: 

The  objective  of  functional  testing  was  to  ensure  that  the  delivered 
code  satisfied  all  identified  functional  requirements. 

- Functional  test  plans,  procedures,  and  data  cases  were  developed  to  satis- 

fy this  objective,  including  pass/fail  criteria. 

- The  project  chartered  an  independent  test  team  or  had  direct  customer 

participation  in  functional  test  conduct. 

- The  programmers  submitted  the  software  for  inspection  and  hand  over  into 

a controlled  library  for  the  use  of  the  testers. 
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3.6.3  Test  Forma  I i sm 


The  objectives  of  test  formalism  are  to  ensure  that  all  tests  planned  are 
necessary  and  sufficient,  and  that  their  results  conclusively  prove  that 
the  developed  capability  is  complete,  correct,  and  operable.  The  test  speci- 
fications identify  all  the  activities  required,  such  as  preparing  test  pro- 
cedures and  test  data  cases,  and  determining  expected  results.  Resource 
requirements  for  each  activity  are  estimated,  and  specific  task  assignments 
are  detailed;  these  become  part  of  the  Program  Manager's  overall  project 
plan. 

Formal  test  planning  is  employed  to  reduce  the  costs  of  testing;  tests  are 
deliberately  planned  to  take  advantage  of  "live"  customer  data  where  possible, 
and  are  sequenced  to  minimize  resource  expenditures  for  building  test  drivers. 
To  ensure  repeatability  of  tests,  test  procedures  and  data  are  placed  in 
a control  I ed  I ibrary. 

The  customer's  increasing  involvement  in  design  verification  and  test  planning 
activities  permits  early  validation  of  algorithms  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  code,  and  allows  the  customer's  "live"  data  and  expected  results  to 
be  employed  both  in  design  verification  and  functional  testing.  In  addition, 
the  "live"  data  cases  can  be  used  to  produce  realistic  illustrations  which 
can  be  directly  incorporated  into  User  Guide,  training  materials,  and  other 
documentat ion. 

The  strategy  of  planning  individual  test  tasks  to  reduce  the  need  for  crea- 
tion of  specialized  test  drivers  has  been  difficult  to  apply  in  conjunction 
with  the  "kernels  first"  traditional  design  approach.  The  practice  of  top 
down  design  development  and  verification  in  a I eve  I -by- 1 eve  I fashion  allows 
this  test  strategy  to  be  realized  in  a more  natural  way;  that  is,  testing 
can  now  actually  proceed  top  down,  reducing  the  need  for  drivers  to  explicitly 
test  lower- level  software  elements. 

Traditionally,  test  data  is  used  in  one  set  of  tests  and  then  modified  to 
create  conditions  for  the  next  set  of  tests.  The  errors  discovered  in  the 
first  set  of  tests  are  corrected  and  changes  introduced  into  the  software 
must  then  be  re-tested  to  assure  the  original  problems  were  resolved.  In 
traditional  practice,  however,  recreating  the  original  test  conditions  is 
often  costly  and  difficult  since  the  test  data  itself  has  been  modified. 

In  the  interests  of  being  able  to  recreate  tests  (to  verify  that  code  changes 
actually  fixed  a problem  previously  encountered)  in  a cost-effective  fashion, 
the  test  materials  (e.g.  test  procedures  and  data)  are  now  constructed  and 
controlled  in  a more  disciplined  way. 

The  software  developer  identifies  at  Preliminary  Design  Review  the  method 
(e.g.  inspection,  analysis,  simulation,  exercise,  demonstration)  by  which 
each  required  functional  capability  will  be  tested.  After  securing  customer 
concurrence  at  PDR  on  the  test  methods,  the  software  developer  produces 
a test  plan,  which  identifies  (or  names)  each  specific  test  which  will  be 
conducted. 

The  developer  then  proceeds  into  test  design.  Given  the  test  method,  a design 
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for  each  lest  is  prepared,  which  identifies  each  exercise  within  the  test, 
relates  each  exercise  to  the  function(s)  it  will  test,  and  describes  the 
sequence  of  exercises.  The  test  design  also  includes  a definition  of  the 
type  of  data  and  materials  required  to  support  each  exercise.  The  software 
developer  also  devises  a detailed  schedule  for  the  construction  of  test 
procedures,  data,  and  materials,  and  for  the  actual  conduct  of  tests.  This 
schedule  is  integrated  with  the  Program  Manager's  construction  plan.  Test 
designs  and  the  test  schedule  are  presented  at  Critical  Design  Review  for 
customer  concurrence,  and  to  solicit  customer  participation  in  testing 
(e.g.  providing  test  data,  reviewing  test  results). 

In  our  project  inquiry,  we  were  primarily  interested  in  the  formality  and 
detail  with  which  tests  were  planned.  In  addition,  we  attempted  to  discern 
the  manner  in  which  the  tests  were  conducted,  i.e.  if  the  pass/fail  status 
of  individual  tests  was  reported,  and  if  a problem  reporting  mechanism 
was  used  to  facilitate  the  correction  of  software  or  specification  errors. 
Specifically,  we  asked  whether: 

- The  project  produced  a test  plan  and  test  designs,  and  secured  customer 

concurrence  on  them. 

- The  project  produced  test  procedures  and  data  cases  and  placed  them  in 

a controlled  library  to  facilitate  test  repeatability. 

The  test  procedures  included  expected  results  in  terms  of  pass/fail 
cr i ter i a. 


The  objective  of  the  tests  was  to  ensure  that  the  code  correctly  imple- 
mented the  design. 

The  project  established  a means  to  report  test  status  and  problems  encountered 
in  testing. 

The  project  established  procedures  to  confirm  compliance  with  the  test 
plan  and  conduct. 

The  project  actually  performed  their  test  design  and  construction  activities, 
and  conducted  their  tests  according  to  their  test  procedures. 


3.6.4  Implementations  By  Projects  Surveyed 

Two  of  the  projects  (Project  B and  D)  conducted  controlled  and  formalized 
testing,  involving  an  orderly  progression  through  checkout,  integration, 
functional,  and  acceptance  testing.  These  projects  used  the  Unit  Development 
Folder  as  a vehicle  for  recording  test  procedures,  data,  pass/fail  criteria, 
and  test  results.  Both  of  these  projects  involved  their  customers  in -test 
planning  and  in  the  determination  of  test  compliance.  Software  elements 
under  test  went  through  an  orderly  progression  of  controlled  configurations, 
from  "development"  to  "prototype"  to  "accepted";  project  review  and  customer 
concurrence  was  employed  in  moving  each  element  through  the  progression. 
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A third  project  (Project  A)  conducted  somewhat  less  formalized  checkout 
testing.  For  this  project,  the  objective  of  determining  that  the  code  correct- 
ly implemented  the  design  was  accomplished;  the  design  documentation  inclu- 
ded test  cases  and  pass/fail  criteria  which  were  used  to  structure  the  check- 
out activity.  This  project  employed  the  User  Guide  drafted  during  component 
specification  activities  as  a prime  vehicle  for  functional  testing,  thus 
assuring  the  requirements  documented  in  the  User  Guide  were  in  fact  met  in 
the  developed  system. 

The  other  two  projects  conducted  functional  testing  based  upon  system  require- 
ments, with  varying  degrees  of  formality.  In  one  case  (Project  C)  the  require- 
ments were  stated  in  such  a way  as  to  make  objective  test'ng  with  specific 
test  criteria  difficult.  In  the  other  case,  a specified  set  of  benchmark 
tests  which  had  been  conducted  on  an  earlier  version  of  the  system  consti- 
tuted the  basis  for  functional  testing;  the  results  of  re-running  these  bench- 
marks against  the  newly-developed  system  were  conclusive  and  verifiab!e.  Con- 
trol of  the  configurations  under  test  was  informal.  Acceptance  testing  for 
these  two  projects  was  conducted  with  a subset  of  the  functional  tests.  Cus- 
tomer involvement  was  limited  to  the  acceptance  testing  activity. 
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3.7  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  CHANGE  CONTROL 


The  practices  of  software  configuration  management  and  change  control  (CM/CC) 
are  becoming  both  better  defined  and  more  effectively  applied.  As  discussed 
in  Section  2.0,  the  traditional  focus  for  CM/CC  has  been  what  the  software 
developer  saw  as  his  primary  product:  computer  code.  Other  products,  partic- 
ularly documentation,  have  either  been  ignored  in  the  practice  or  have  been 
assumed  to  be  adequately  covered  by  other  control  mechanisms  (such  as  formal 
document  release  procedures). 

The  objective  of  traditional  software  CM/CC  has  simply  been  to  prevent  changes. 
Usually  the  stated  objective  has  been  to  preclude  "unauthorized"  or  "unexpect- 
ed" changes,  but  the  traditional  method  --  of  "locking  up"  the  code  --  has 
most  often  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  changes  at  all. 

In  practice,  this  simplistic  method  has  not  provided  the  desired  result: 
a mechanism  for  orderly,  cost-effective  introduction  of  needed  changes. 

Most  commonly,  during  integration  when  the  pressures  to  meet  schedule  are 
most  severe,  even  the  pretense  of  control  is  cast  off,  and  what  little  vis- 
ibility and  control  of  changes  may  have  existed  previously  is  simply  lost. 

Previous  discussions  have  identified  a number  of  changes  in  the  software 
development  environment.  Three  of  these  changes  have  major  implications 
for  the  practice  of  software  CM/CC:  the  need  for  close  control  of  costs, 
greater  attention  to  the  functional  requirements  of  the  software,  and  increased 
concern  for  the  apparent  quality  of  the  software  product. 

In  the  realm  of  cost  management,  the  emphasis  is  on  making  sure  that  the 
work  performed  (and  the  resources  expended)  is  really  required  to  satisfy 
contractual  obligations.  In  particular,  the  Program  Manager  needs  to  be 
sure  that  any  changes  in  the  work  plan  --  and,  hence,  in  the  products  of 
that  work  --  are  instituted  only  after  due  consideration  of  responsibility. 

For  example,  changes  to  correct  coding  errors  or  document  "typos"  are  clearly 
in-scope  modifications,  to  be  implemented  at  the  developer's  expense.  (The 
Program  Manager  will  usually  have  budgeted  for  this  kind  of  work  in  his 
program  plan.)  However,  addition  of  a new  capability  to  the  software,  such 
as  a new  report  format,  is  obviously  out-of-scope;  the  resources  (and  schedule 
and  budget)  to  do  work  of  this  nature  must  be  added  to  the  program  plan, 
after  the  customer  has  concurred  with  the  need  and  provided  incremental 
fundi ng. 

While  changes  like  these  may  be  easy  to  categorize,  most  product  changes 
will  not  be  quite  so  obvious.  A typical  example  is  the  situation  where 
the  customer  finds  an  error  in  cne  of  the  algorithms  he  has  supplied,  and 
the  developer  could  repair  the  problem  with  a simple  change  in  the  code. 

Most  commonly,  the  developer  will  make  the  code  change  as  an  accommodation, 
treating  it  as  in-scope  just  to  save  himself  and  the  customer  the  paperwork 
needed  to  obtain  what  is  probably  a small  amount  of  additional  funding. 

0--'/  in  retrospect  will  the  developer  and  the  customer  realize  that  this 
•np  i <’  change  has  propagated  through  several  documents,  training  materials, 

, * r test  cases  --  with  a total  cost  far  greater  than  that  of  just  the 
•-3‘e.  The  Program  Manager  finds  that  effective  cost  control  requires 
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effective  product  control.  That  is,  there  must  be  visibility,  at  the  item 
level,  of  all  of  the  products  of  software  development  and  how  they  relate 
to  providing  the  specified,  required  computing  capability. 


Discussion  earlier  in  this  section  (in  3.1  and  3.2)  centered  on  the  procedures 
by  which  a Program  Manager  determines  what  items  are  planned  to  be  produced, 
and  which  of  these  have  been  developed.  With  the  structured  development 
process  that  is  becoming  Modern  Programming  Practice,  some  of  these  items 
may  be  packaged  and  given  to  the  customer  at  milestones  (PDR,  CDR,  or  PCA/FCA) 
prior  to  final  delivery.  A change  found  necessary  in  one  of  these  items 
must  be  handled  with  special  care,  if  only  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  same 
item  delivered  previously. 

Having  recognized  the  need  for  comprehensive  cost  and  product  control,  the 
Program  Manager  must  face  a much  more  pervasive  question;  namely,  how  the 
need  for  a change  will  be  identified.  Many  people  have  a more  or  less  direct 
involvement  with  the  software:  the  users,  the  designers,  the  programmers, 
even  the  computer  operators.  Any  of  them  may  encoun  ar  (or  anticipate)  a 
problem.  If  the  problem  discoverer  cannot  find  a way  to  report  the  problem 
or,  having  done  so,  cannot  learn  what  is  being  done  about  it,  there  is  poten- 
tial for  real  dissatisfaction,  even  though  the  software  itself  may  completely 
meet  the  approved  specifications. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  a "problem"  need  not  necessarily  be  the  result 
of  a fault  in  the  software.  Much  more  often,  the  "problem"  may  be  symptomatic 
of  a need  for  additional  capability,  which  the  customer  and  developer  did 
not  recognize  when  requirements  were  originally  defined.  Or,  the  problem 
may  be  that  the  documentation  implies  existence  of  a capability  (or  usage) 
not  intended.  Or,  as  cited  earlier,  the  users  may  discover  that  the  algorithms 
they  have  specified  are  inappropriate  for  the  application. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  provide  a mechanism  by  which  problems  can  be  reported, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  two  additional  mechanisms  are  required.  One  of 
these  lets  the  person  who  has  reported  a problem  review  the  change  developed 
in  response  to  it,  to  confirm  that  the  reported  problem  has  been  resolved. 

The  other  mechanism  provides  a way  of  distributing  the  change  to  all  who 
will  be  affected  by  it. 

To  meet  these  changing  needs,  three  practices  already  common  in  the  engineer- 
ing world  are  being  applied  in  the  development  of  software.  One  of  these 
is  the  practice  of  explicitly  identifying  a software  configuration  called, 
in  BCS  terminology,  a baseline.  A baseline  specification  cites  a particular 
configuration  of  software  items  which  provides  a designated  set  of  capabili- 
ties. Another  practice  is  the  use  of  problem  reporting/resolution  systems; 
to  provide  a focal  point  for  reporting  problems  and  obtaining  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  status  of  a computing  capability.  The  third  practice  is 
the  institution  of  Change  Control  Boards,  to  authorize  the  development 
of  changes  to  repair  reported  problems,  and  to  approve  distribution  of  soft- 
ware packages  implementing  proven  changes.  These  new  practices  will  be  dis- 
cussed further  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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3.7.1  Base  I i n i n 


The  practice  of  baselining  employs  a configuration  indexing  scheme  (discussed 
earlier  in  the  context  of  PCA  and  related  Modern  Programming  Practices 
for  program  management ) . Basically,  a configuration  index  is  simply  a list 
of  all  of  the  task  results  Ito  be)  produced  during  the  Construction  phase,  in- 
cluding the  end  items  (contract  deliverables)  into  which  '<hese  results  are 
i ncorporated.  This  list  serves  the  Program  Manager's  needs  by  providing 
a basis  for  task  scheduling  and  resource  planning;  as  task  results  are  pro- 
duced and  signed  off,  the  Program  Manager  uses  this  additional  information 
as  evidence  of  task  completion,  the  key  indicator  in  his  determination  of 
status,  progress,  and  performance  against  the  program  plan. 

A baseline  extends  the  configuration  index  by  specifically  identifying 
1)  the  set  of  capabilities  implemented,  2)  the  const i tuent (s)  which  provide 
each  capability,  and  3)  the  implementation  (i.e.,  configuration  item)  of 
each  constituent.  The  capabilities  list  is  extracted  from  --  and  references 
--  the  requirements  definition  approved  at  PDR:  it  also  references  the  PDR- 
approved  product  specification,  to  indicate  which  software  component  (includ- 
ing documentation  and  other  products  of  the  development  activity)  provides 
the  specified  capability. 

The  constituents  list  expands  on  this  by  abstracting,  from  the  designs 
and  plans  approved  at  CDR,  the  identifiers  of  the  items  to  be  produced  by 
development  tasks.  This,  of  course,  is  the  basic  configuration  index.  To 
provide  information  for  later  use  in  the  event  a change  becomes  necessary, 
the  constituents  list  also  records  the  planned  resource  expenditures  for 
each  i tern. 

The  implementations  list,  finally,  is  the  configuration  index  augmented 
with  the  information  available  at  PCA.  That  is,  it  now  lists  the  controlled 
repository  in  which  each  configuration  item  has  been  placed,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  responsible  for  its  control.  The  list  may  also  include  such 
additional  data  as  the  actual  expenditures  incurred  in  development  and  the 
date  the  item  was  completed/accepted. 

The  totality  of  these  is  a baseline.  Simply  stated,  a baseline  is  a mechanism 
for  cross-referencing  requirements,  specifications,  designs,  plans,  and 
products  of  the  development  effort.  Given  this  basic  mechanism,  a relatively 
stra i ght forward  extension  of  the  identification  scheme  suffices  to  accommodate 
changes. 

BCS  has  adopted  fairly  standard  terminology  for  the  qualifying  identifiers 
of  a baseline.  They  are,  in  order  of  precedence: 

o The  system  name,  usually  an  acronym,  which  connotes  a class  of  appli- 
cations (such  as  structural  analysis,  or  financial  modelling,  or 
computer  performance  measurement)  the  capability  package  is  intended 
to  support. 
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o The  version  identifier,  which  distinguishes  system  •,  having  the  same 
name  and  application,  but  significantly  different  sets  of  capabilities 
(for  example,  performance  measurement  of  Honeywell  computers,  as 
distinct  from  that  for  Univac  machines). 

o The  release  designation,  which  identifies  the  set  of  capabilities/ 
const i tuents/ imp  I ementat ions  currently  approved  for  operational 
use,  and  distinguishes  between  this  set  and  prior  releases,  or  planned 
future  releases. 

o The  revision  code,  which  designates  a particular  set  of  changes 
to  an  approved  release. 

(In  some  situations,  particularly  when  a software  system  is  to  be  used  in 
two  or  more  computer  facilities  having  significantly  different  configurations 
of  equipment  and  support  I i brar i es/f aci I i t i es,  still  another  qualifier  may 
be  employed.  The  faci I i ty  designation,  interposed  between  rel ease  and  rev i si  on 
qualifiers,  identifies  changes  implemented  to  accommodate  local  conditions.) 

In  practice,  a baseline  is  created  for  each  approved  combination  of  system, 
version,  and  release  qualifiers.  That  is,  the  designated  configuration 
items  are  copied  into  controlled  storage,  and  all  members  stored  are  labelled 
to  indicate  the  baseline  to  which  they  belong.  A baseline  is  not  created 
for  each  revision  (or  facility)  qualifier,  but  a configuration  index  is 
set  up  by  which  a baseline  can  be  created  if  the  decision  is  made  to  approve 
the  revision  for  formal  release.  This  requires  that  item  naming  conventions 
allow  having  two  or  more  implementations  of  a given  item  in  controlled  stor- 
age, distinguishing  among  such  items  by  designating  the  revision  to  which 
each  belongs. 

There  is  as  yet  no  "standard"  practice  for  baselining  software  nor  is  there 
much  likelihood  of  such  a standard  emerging  until  there  has  been  substantial 
improvement  in  the  tools  used  in  this  practice  (see  discussion  of  programming 
support  library  aids  in  Section  3.5).  When  we  queried  our  projects  for  this 
study,  we  posed  our  questions  on  this  topic  expecting  a substantial  degree 
of  pragmatism.  Specifically,  we  looked  only  for  evidence  that: 

- Written  project  procedures  established  the  mechanisms,  by  project 
phase,  for  identifying  the  items  produced. 

- Written  project  procedures  specified  that  controlled  baselines  were 
to  be  established,  at  least  following  the  formal  reviews  of  PDR, 

CDR,  and  PCA/FCA. 

- Written  project  procedures  defined  responsibilities  and  mechanisms 
for  updating  and  distributing  approved  baselines. 

The  project  deliberately  verified  that  these  procedures  were  imple- 
mented and  followed. 


3.7.2  Problem  Reporting  and  Resolution 


The  primary  impetus  for  implementing  a problem  reporting  and  resolution 
system  is  to  help  ensure  user  satisfaction.  As  we  will  see  in  the  following 
discussion  of  Change  Control  Boards,  however,  such  a system  is  a key  element 
in  being  able  to  exercise  effective  control  of  project  costs. 

There  are  three  essential  features  of  a problem  reporting  and  resolution 
system:  1)  a focal  point  for  reporting  problems  and  obtaining  status  about 
resolution;  2)  positive  feedback  on  the  action  taken  to  resolve  a problem; 
and  3)  a mechanism  for  closing  out  a problem  once  resolution  action  has 
been  completed. 

Properly  speaking,  the  Program  Manager  --  as  the  designated  person  having 
responsibility  for  the  software  development  — is  always  the  focal  point 
for  reporting  problems  and  obtaining  status.  In  practice,  the  PM  wi I I usually 
delegate  this  function  to  some  individual  in  his  organization  (or,  if  the 
software  developers  and  users  are  geographically  separated,  at  each  using 
facility).  This  person  is  charged  with  receiving  reports  of  "problems"  (with 
supporting  evidence),  and  assigns  to  each  an  identification  code  for  use 
in  tracing  the  problem  through  subsequent  resolution  action.  This  person 
has  the  additional  responsibility  of  receiving  information  about  the  actions 
taken,  and  disseminating  this  as  appropriate  to  interested  enquirers. 

The  feedback  mechan i sm  wi I I ordinarily  have  two  elements.  The  first  of  these 
is  to  have  the  focal  point  contact  the  problem  reporter,  once  disposition 
has  been  decided,  to  advise  whether  the  problem  was  accepted  for  resolution 
and,  if  so,  when  correction  can  be  expected.  The  second  part  of  the  mechanism 
operates  if  the  problem  was  accepted  for  correction.  Once  the  change  that 
resolves  the  problem  has  been  developed,  a revision  (of  the  system)  containing 
the  change  is  submitted  to  the  reporter  so  he  can  verify  whether  the  problem 
originally  reported  has  been  corrected. 

Close  out  of  a problem  can  be  accomplished  in  either  of  two  ways.  After 
the  problem  report  is  received  and  analyzed,  the  development  organization 
will  ord inar i I y wr i te  a change  proposal,  identifying  the  conf igurat ion  items 
that  must  be  modified  to  effect  resolution,  describing  the  change  to  be 
made  in  each  item,  and  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  doing  the  work.  The 
Change  Control  Board  (see  next  discussion)  will  either  authorize  the  work, 
setting  a date  for  completion,  or  request  revision  of  the  proposal,  or 
reject  the  proposal.  The  latter  action  in  effect  closes  the  issue.  The  focal 
point  then  contacts  the  problem  reporter  to  advise  that  the  problem  will 
not  be  resolved  and  cites  the  reasons  given  by  the  Board  for  taking  this 
act i on. 

The  other  manner  r.f  close  out  occurs  after  the  problem  reporter  has  verified 
the  resolving  change.  At  some  later  time,  the  change  will  be  incorporated 
in  an  approved  release  of  the  system,  placing  the  correction  into  operational 
status.  The  problem  reporter  is  advised  of  plans  for  this,  and  the  problem 
is  officially  closed  when  it  occurs.  (It  should  be  noted  that,  even  though 
a change  to  correct  a problem  has  been  developed  and  verified,  the  Change 
Control  Board  retains  the  option  of  not  approving  it  for  release.  The  problem 
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reporter  would  be  advised  of  this  kind  of  closure  action  if  it  is  taken, 
and  the  reasons  for  it.) 


In  structuring  our  project  survey,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  significant 
commonality  of  software  CM/CC  practices.  In  the  case  of  problem  reporting 
and  resolution,  we  anticipated  only  that  the  projects  would  have  recognized 
a need  for  some  formality  in  the  process.  Rather  than  postulate  that  some 
emerging  "standard"  would  be  discernible,  we  looked  only  for  evidence  that 
some  kind  of  problem  record-keeping  had  been  instituted.  Specifically,  we 
asked  whether: 

- Written  project  procedures  established  mechanisms  for  formally 
reporting  problems  (including  desired  improvements)  in  the  software 
package,  for  identifying,  processing,  and  tracking  problem  reports, 
and  for  disseminating/obtaining  problem  status  information. 

- These  procedures  were  implemented  and  followed  (evidenced,  in  part, 
by  a file  of  comp  I eted/ i n-progress  problem  reports). 

3.7.3  Change  Control  Board  (CCB) 

Throughout  the  preceding  discussions  of  Modern  Programming  Practices,  there 
has  been  repeated  emphasis  on  the  interaction  between  the  developer  and 
the  customer  of  a computing  capability,  to  define  the  requirements,  to 
specify  the  product,  and  to  concur  in  the  work  plan.  The  centra 
this  section  is  that  a change  in  any  one  of  these  must  ordinari 
by  corresponding  changes  in  the  other  two.  It  is  this  fact  that 
has  made  both  the  developer  and  customer  strongly  resist  any  ki 
at  all. 

This  resistance  to  change  has  usually  been  predicated  or.  the  difficulty 
of  ensuring  that  all  implications  of  a change  have  been  adequately  considered 
and  accommodated.  With  the  Modern  Programming  Practices  of  comprehensive 
task  planning  and  item  identification,  tied  to  requirements  by  means  of 
baselining,  there  is  much  better  visibility  of  the  development  process. 

This  visibility  now  makes  i t f easi b I e to  imp  I ement  the  third  key  mechan i sm 
of  software  CM/CC,  the  Change  Control  Board. 

By  BCS  policy,  a Change  Control  Board  is  constituted  of  persons  1)  knowledgable 
of  the  customer's  mission  and  the  intended  use  of  the  computing  system  and 
its  software,  2)  representing  the  interests  of  the  user,  developer,  operator 
( i . e . , facility),  and  spojhsor  of  the  software,  and  3)  authorized  to  make 
commitments  on  behalf  of  the  organizations  they  represent.  The  purpose 
of  this  policy  is  to  ensure  that  due  consideration  is  given  to  all  aspects 
of  a proposed  change  and,  if  the  change  is  authorized,  that  all  actions 
needed  to  implement  it  will  be  carried  out. 

In  practice,  a software  Change  Control  Board  is  chaired  either  by  the  Program 
Manager  or  by  a representative  of  the  customer.  The  Board  meets  periodically, 
or  as  required  to  review  and  act  on  proposed  changes.  As  a rule,  the  chairman 
will  specify  the  required  participation  for  each  meeting  as  a function  of 
the  implications  of  the  changes  to  be  acted  on. 
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The  Change  Control  Board  has  two  primary  responsibilities:  to  act  on  change 
proposals,  and  to  approve  distribution  of  baselined  systems.  In  the  former 
responsib i I i t y,  it  reviews  the  problems  reported  and  decides  the  proper 
disposition  of  the  changes  proposed  for  their  resolution. 

The  problem  review  must  consider  a number  of  factors.  The  Board  must  determine 
whether  the  problem,  if  left  unresolved,  would  critically  impact  the  customer's 
ability  to  carry  out  his  mission.  If  so,  the  Board  must  determine  the  priority 
of  the  problem  relative  to  any  others  in  this  category.  (For  example.  Problem 
A may  be  crucial  to  an  initial  operational  capability,  while  Problem  B may 
not  become  significant  until  a later  time.)  Also,  they  must  consider  the 
possible  side  effects  of  implementing  a solution.  (The  users  may  already 
be  familiar  with  the  problem  and  have  devised  appropriate  workarounds;  cor- 
recting the  problem  may  require  substantial  re-training,  with  the  result 
that  the  solution  could  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.)  And  there  is  the  matter 
of  available  funding  --  whether  the  change  is  in-scope  or  out-of-scope  — 
and  whether  (or  when)  the  budget  can  pay  for  the  needed  work. 

If  a proposed  change  is  deemed  necessary  (that  is,  the  problem  is  significant 
and  of  sufficiently  high  priority  to  warrant  correction),  the  Board  will 
authorize  development  to  proceed.  Specifically,  they  will  assign  action 
items  to  the  various  organizations  that  must  participate  in  developing 
and  testing  the  change,  set  a schedule  for  accomplishing  the  work,  and  specify 
funding  authority  for  the  effort. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Board  must  also  consider  possible  interac- 
tions of  changes.  That  is,  two  (or  more)  reported  problems  may  require  for 
their  resolution  that  the  same  configuration  item  be  changed,  perhaps  in 
different  ways.  Looking  ahead  to  the  time  that  corrections  to  both  problems 
will  be  eligible  for  release,  the  Board  will  have  to  authorize  a third  change, 
one  that  combines  the  effects  of  the  other  two.  By  this  means  the  Board 
retains  its  option  to  release  one  change  or  the  other,  or  both. 

After  the  change  has  been  developed,  tested,  and  submitted  to  the  problem 
reporter(s)  for  verification,  the  Board  can  act  on  its  second  responsibility: 
approving  the  distribution  of  a new  baseline.  Ordinarily,  this  action  will 
be  taken  only  at  pre-defined  intervals  (each  four  months,  say)  or  at  times 
in  a customer's  mission  when  release  of  a system  update  is  appropriate. 

At  these  times  there  will  usually  be  a backlog  of  verified  changes.  The 
Board  must  determine  which  of  these  it  is  appropriate  to  release  to  operational 
use  (considering  possible  impact  on  established  procedures  and  the  need 
for  re-training). 

In  practice,  the  Program  Manager  will  submit,  for  consideration  by  the  Board, 
the  specifications  of  one  or  more  baselines  he  feels  are  suitable  combinations 
of  capabilities  and  changes  for  release.  Where  more  than  one  specification 
is  submitted,  the  Program  Manager  will, provide  selection  rationale  for  each. 

The  Board  will  then  act  to  approve  release  (of  one),  setting  a schedule 
for  implementation  and  buy-off  and,  usually,  establishing  a fail-back  plan 
should  the  new  package  somehow  prove  inoperable.  With  the  actions  assigned 
by  the  Board,  it  is  the  Program  Manager's  responsibility  to  get  the  updated 
system  into  operational  use. 
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Traditionally,  the  implementation  of  changes  has  been  the  foundering  point 
for  software  project  cost  control.  The  Modern  Programming  Practice  of  involv- 
ing a Change  Control  Board  as  the  focus  for  deciding  on  changes  provides 
an  opportunity  to  significantly  improve  the  traditional  situation.  For 
the  projects  we  studied,  then,  we  were  particularly  interested  in  whether 
and  how  they  had  responded  to  this  opportunity.  We  looked  for  evidence  that: 

- A CCB  was  organized  with  appropriate  management  representation, 

including  the  customer,  who  possessed  decision  and  budgetary  authority 
to  effect  control  over  baseline  changes. 

The  CCB  was  responsible  for  resolution  of  reported  problems,  assess- 
ment of  proposed  changes,  prioritization  and  control  of  change  imple- 
mentation, and  authorization  of  baseline  updates  and  distribution. 

The  project  verified  that  the  CCB  was  operational  and  discharged 
i ts  responsibi I i ty. 

3.7.4  Implementations  By  Projects  Surveyed 

Three  of  the  projects  surveyed  (Projects  A,  B,  and  D)  instituted  baseline 
control  for  requirements,  designs,  and  the  implemented  system.  Two  of  these 
projects  attached  particular  importance  to  their  establishment  of  baselines. 

In  one  case  (Project  A),  the  Program  Manager  pointed  out  that  the  requirements 
baseline  documented  in  the  User  Guide  became  the  prime  basis  for  functional 
testing  of  the  implemented  system.  In  the  other  case  (Project  B),  the  Program 
Manager  felt  that  establishment  of  requirements  and  design  baselines  material- 
ly contributed  to  the  control  of  changes  and  their  impact  during  the  Design 
and  Construction  phases. 

The  other  two  projects  (Project  C and  E)  instituted  baseline  control  shortly 
before  PCA/FCA,  in  accordance  with  traditional  practice. 

Two  of  the  projects  surveyed  (Projects  B and  D)  instituted  a problem  report- 
ing system  encompassing  the  entire  development  cycle.  Two  other  projects 
(Projects  A and  C)  utilized  a problem  reporting  mechanism  during  only  a 
portion  of  the  development.  One  of  these  (Project  A)  tracked  problems  and 
changes  only  during  the  Design  phase;  the  other  (Project  C)  instituted  formal 
problem  reporting  and  resolution  during  the  testing  activities.  The  project 
which  instituted  a problem  reporting  system  at  the  onset  of  testing  did 
so  in  response  to  critical  problems  with  the  developed  code  made  evident 
by  functional  testing;  this  project  felt  that  the  institution  of  this  practice 
was  critical  to  the  success  of  their  testing  efforts  and  to  the  ultimate 
delivery  of  the  developed  system. 

Two  of  the  projects  surveyed  (Projects  B and  D)  had  a formally  constituted 
Change  Control  Board  (CCB)  with  appropriate  project  and  customer  representa- 
tion. The  CCB  was  active  from  the  establishment  of  the  requirements  baseline 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  project,  and  was  considered  a key  element 
in  maintaining  customer  visibility  of  the  development  as  it  proceeded.  The 
F'rogram  Manager  in  one  case  (Project  B)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  assess- 
ment and  prioritization  of  problems  and  changes  which  the  CCB  accomplished  al- 
lowed the  development  activity  to  be  more  responsive  to  changing  customer  needs. 
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4.0  data  analysis 


This  section  contains  a description  of  the  method  we  used  to  perform  our 
analysis,  discussions  of  the  effects  we  were  able  to  discern  from  the  data 
we  gathered,  and  our  interpretations  concerning  which  specific  Modern  Pro- 
gramming Practices  were  responsible  for  these  effects.  Conclusions  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  some  of  the  observed  MPP  are  presented  in  the  final  por- 
tion of  this  section. 

To  meet  the  objective  of  this  study,  we  postulated  two  basic  hypotheses 
(see  Section  4.1),  collected  data  to  test  these  hypotheses,  performed  the 
tests  and  analyzed  the  results.  We  found  that  MPP  in  two  categories  (Program 
Management  and  Testing  Methodology)  appear  to  have  significant  cost  benefits 
for  software  development.  A third  group  of  MPP  (Configuration  Management 
and  Change  Control)  may  have  a ''payoff"  in  the  later  stages  of  development, 
especially  for  large  projects.  While  our  data  do  not  directly  substantiate 
this,  a fourth  set  of  MPP  (Design  Methodology)  were  universally  viewed  by 
project  participants  as  significantly  beneficial. 

4.1  ANALYSIS  METHOD 

Our  study  was  to  be  based  on  a very  small  sampling  of  experience,  and  the 
data  we  would  gather  from  the  projects  was  expected  to  be  sparse  and  some- 
what tainted.  We  devised  an  approach  which  would  rely,  as  much  as  possible, 
on  tangible  evidence  - project  records  and  documented  products  of  develop- 
ment activities.  We  were  particularly  concerned  with  acquiring  a complete 
picture  of  project  costs  (whether  or  not  they  were  formally  part  of  the 
project's  financial  record).  We  wished  to  assure  ourselves  that  when  a pro- 
ject claimed  to  use  a practice,  that  practice  was,  in  fact,  empfoyed  consist- 
ently. Our  analysis  method,  while  informal,  has  allowed  us  to  reach  some 
conclusions  which  we  believe  are  valid. 

4.1.1  Hypotheses  Formulation 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  discern  how  Modern  Programming  Practices 
affect  the  costs  of  software  development  at  BCS.  Given  this  objective,  we 
postulated  that  the  application  of  MPP  could  affect  software  development 
costs  in  several  ways.  Projects  employing  MPP  might  experience  either  cost 
reductions  or  cost  increases.  Alternatively,  even  if  total  software  develop- 
ment costs  did  not  significantly  change,  the  application  of  MPP  might  cause 
costs  to  be  redistributed,  i.e.  some  activities  might  become  more  costly, 
and  some  might  become  less  costly.  Considering  these  possible  outcomes, 
we  formulated  two  independent  hypotheses  for  testing  in  our  study. 

4.1.2  Hypothesis  I 

Our  first  hypothesis  was  that  the  use  of  MPP  significantly  changes  the  total 
costs  of  software  development.  More  formally.  Hypothesis  I can  be  stated 
as  foil ows: 


Hypothesis  I:  There  is  a significant  quantitative  effect  on  the  total  costs 

of  software  development  when  (some  subset  of)  Modern  Programming  Practices 
are  employed.  This  effect  is  measurable  as  the  difference  between  forecasted 
and  actual  costs,  where  traditional  forecasting  techniques  have  proven  accu- 
rate to  within  + 15%  of  expenditures  (with  a 90%  confidence  level  ). 

We  believed  that  our  data  analysis  had  to  show  that  this  hypothesis  was 
valid  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  draw  any  further  conclusions  about  the  effects 
of  specific  MPP.  In  other  words,  to  analyze  the  cost  effects  and  attempt  to 
attribute  them  to  MPP  employed  on  the  projects,  the  effects  first  had  to  be 
discernible  (i.e.  greater  than  + 15%). 

4.1.3  Hypothes is  II 

Our  second  hypothesis  was  that  the  use  of  MPP  causes  a re-distribution  of 
resource  expenditures  during  software  development.  More  formally,  Hypothesis 
II  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

Hvoothesi s Ms—  'In  a project  which  employs  (some  subset  of)  Modern  Program- 
ming Practices,  software  development  costs  assume  a different  distribution 
than  that  which  is  traditionally  experienced.  In  particular,  resource  ex- 
penditures for  the  activities  of  definition  and  design  increase,  while  ex- 
penditures for  construction  activities  (especially  testing)  decrease. 

Hypothesis  II  was  formulated  primarily  as  a "fall-back"  position,  in  the 
event  that  we  were  not  able  to  prove  Hypothesis  I valid.  Even  if  no  discern- 
ible change  in  total  software  development  costs  was  found,  we  believed  we 
might  see  that  resources  were  apportioned  differently.  This  would  imply  that 
MPP  usage  has  effects  on  other  aspects  of  concern  to  both  developer  and 
customer  - product  quaT-ity,  schedule  risk,  and/or  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

4.1.4  Questionnaire  Development 

We  developed  a questionnaire  as  a vehicle  for  gathering  data  from  the  pro- 
jects selected  for  study.  This  questionnaire  focused  on  three  pertinent  issues: 
the  specific  Modern  Programming  Practices  employed  by  a project,  the  actual 
expenditures  incurred  by  the  project  in  developing  their  software  system, 
and  the  product  and  project  characteristics  which  would  allow  us  to  forecast 
development  costs.  A specimen  questionnaire  is  provided  in  Appendix  C. 

4. 1.4.1  MPP  Data 

Our  intent  in  gathering  data  concerning  MPP  implementation  was,  first,  to 
identify  which  practices  were  employed  by  a project,  and  then,  for  those 
specific  practices,  to  gather  detailed  data  concerning  tangible  evidence 
and  formality  of  implementation.  The  first  section  of  our  questionnaire, 
therefore,  simply  lists  the  practices.  Later  sections  of  the  questionnaire 
contain  detailed  questions  concerning  each  practice.  These  questions  were 
based  on  the  indicators  of  practice  implementation  described  in  Section 
3.  The  responses  to  these  detailed  questions  were  the  basic  MPP  data  we 
used  in  our  analysis  of  practice  effects. 
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4. 1.4. 2 Expenditure  Data 

Our  questionnaire  also  solicited  information  from  the  project's  financial 
records  concerning  both  labor  and  computer  resource  expenditures.  Realizing 
that  two  of  our  five  projects  were  on-going,  we  requested  actual  expenditures 
for  completed  activities  and  estimated  expenditures  for  current  or  planned 
activities.  We  designed  our  questions  to  partition  reported  expenditures 
attributable  to  at  least  "prior  to  coding"  and  "coding  through  delivery" 
activi.ies,  so  we  could  use  the  responses  to  test  either  of  our  hypotheses. 

4. 1.4. 3 Estimating  Data 

In  order  to  forecast  development  costs  for  each  project,  we  included  ques- 
tions designed  to  identify  appropriate  estimating  parameters.  The  estimating 
technique  used  to  forecast  costs  is  described  in  Section  4.2.  The  estimating 
data  we  required  included:  type  of  software  and  the  end  product  size  (in 
numbers  of  source  statements),  and  adjustment  factors  such  as  experience 
level  of  personnel,  use  of  a higher-order  language,  and  availability  of 
debugging  tools.  The  forecasts  we  developed  with  this  data  were  compared 
with  the  actual  expenditure  data  to  test  our  hypotheses. 

4.1.5  i nterv i ew 

We  conducted  a series  of  interviews  with  each  project  to  gather  the  data 
for  our  study.  These  interviews  were  conducted  in  person  or  via  conference 
call,  and  involved  the  project's  Program  Manager  and,  in  most  cases,  key 
project  personnel  whom  the  PM  felt  could  supply  additional  insight.  During 
the  interviews,  we  stepped  through  the  questionnaire,  asking  each  question 
and  recording  the  answers.  The  direct  interview  permitted  us  to  obtain  more 
complete  answers  to  our  questions;  where  a project  employed  a "local  jargon" 
to  describe  a particular  practice,  we  were  able  to  ask  amplifying  questions 
which  allowed  us  to  relate  responses  more  directly  to  our  objective.  Since 
we  assured  them  that  project  identity  would  be  kept  confidential,  we  were 
also  able  to  obtain  subjective  views  from  the  project  participants  concerning 
the  practices  they  employed.  In  addition,  the  interviews  permitted  us  to 
discover  unique  situations  such  as  unanticipated  personnel  turnover  whik,h 
we  could  consider  in  our  data  analysis. 

4.1.6  Ana  I vs i s 

In  order  to  analyze  the  data  we  gathered  for  this  study,  our  intent  was 
first  to  test  Hypothesis  I to  determine  if  a significant  cost  change  was 
evident.  If  such  a change  could  be  discerned,  we  could  then  study  the  indi- 
cators of  practice  implementation  and  the  results  of  our  interviews  to  iden- 
tify cause/effect  relationships.  We  intended  to  quantify  these  relationships, 
where  possible.  If  the  test  of  Hypothesis  I failed,  we  would  then  resort 
to  testing  Hypothesis  II  and  analyzing  the  effects  we  discerned. 

4. 1.6.1  Testing  of  Hypothesis  I 

The  estimating  data  we  gathered  in  our  project  interviews  permitted  us  to 
develop,  for  each  project,  forecasts  of  total  labor  expenditures  (see  Appendix 
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D).  These  forecasts  were  then  to  be  compared  with  the  actual  expenditure 
data  our  MPP  using  projects  supplied.  If  a significant  and  consistent  cost 
effect  could  be  identified,  then  we  could  proceed  to  interpret  our  MPP 
data . 


4. 1.6. 2  Interpreting  MPP  Data 

Given  the  effects  which  we  identified  in  testing  Hypothesis  I,  we  could 
then  compare  the  MPP  data  gathered  in  our  project  interviews  to  determine 
the  impact  of  specific  practices.  We  intended  to  isolate  those  practices 
(or  practice  indicators)  unique  to  the  projects  experiencing  the  most  sig- 
nificant changes.  Realizing  the  interdependence  of  the  practices  under  study, 
we  anticipated  that  we  would  only  be  able  to  isolate  groups  of  practices. 
Further,  we  expected  that  the  unique  project  characteristics  noted  in  our 
interviews  would  influence  the  degree  to  which  implemented  practices  could 
be  considered  direct  causes  of  the  effects  under  examination. 


4. 1.6. 3 Quantifying  Relationships 

Having  identified  (groups  of)  practices  which  appeared  to  cause  the  cost 
changes,  we  intended  to  examine  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  and  quantify 
the  effects  of  the  practices.  We  hoped  to  be  able  to  identify  specific  prac- 
tices whose  "leverage"  on  development  costs  was  significant  enough  that  we 
could  draw  conclusions  about  their  applicability. 

4. 1.6. 4 Testing  of  Hypothesis  II 

If  we  were  not  able  to  discern  a change  in  total  development  costs  in  testing 
Hypothesis  I,  then  we  intended  to  examine  our  cost  data  for  expenditure 
shifts.  In  this  case,  our  analysis  and  interpretation  would  consider  whether 
implementation  of  MPP  caused  a discernible  increase  in  resource  expenditures 
for  certain  activities,  and  a correspond i ng  decrease  in  expenditures  for 
others. 

4.2  HYPOTHESIS  I VALIDATION 


Having  determined  that  some  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  the  role 
the  software  developer  assumes  in  supporting  his  customer,  and  in  the  spe- 
cific practices  the  software  developer  uses  to  do  his  work,  we  anticipated 
that  the  total  cost  associated  with  software  development  would  be  different 
than  what  we  have  historically  encountered. 


4.2.1  Estimating  Technique 


The  existence  of  historical  data  on  software  development  costs  makes  it 
possible  to  forecast  with  some  accuracy  costs  for  development  undertaken 
in  the  traditional  mode.  These  cost  forecasts  usually  take  into  account 
such  basic  parameters  as  type  of  software  application  and  number  of  executa- 
ble statements  in  the  end  product,  and  are  refined  by  adjustment  factors 
which  account  for  unique  characteristics  (e.g.,  the  software  is  simply  to 
be  converted  from  one  computer  configuration  to  another,  or  the  product 
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is  to  be  coded  in  a higher  order  language,  or  on-line  facilities  for  coding, 
data  entry,  and  testing  are  available). 


BCS  has  developed  an  algorithm  for  estimating  software  development  expendi- 
tures; this  algorithm  is  commonly  used  by  us  as  a "reasonableness  check" 
of  our  software  development  cost  proposals. 

The  estimating  factors  included  in  the  a I gor i t hm  whi ch  BCS  employs  (see 
Appendix  B)  are  drawn  from  several  sources:  BCS'  own  historical  experience, 

. the  project  cost  histories  which  have  appeared  in  various  industry  publica- 
tions, and  published  Air  Force  studies.  These  factors  permit  the  estimator 
of  a proposed  development  to  quantify  the  cost  effects  of  commonly-employed 
productivity  improvement  methods,  and  therefore  produce  a reasonably  accurate 
cost  estimate  for  a specific  project  utilizing  one  or  more  of  these  methods. 
We  have  found  that  the  algorithm  we  use  produces  cost  forecasts  within  + 15% 
of  the  actual  total  costs  experienced  on  past  BCS  projects,  with  a 90%  con- 
f i dence  I evel . 


This  algorithm,  like  others  in  common  use  within  our  industry,  presumes 
the  traditional  role  of  the  software  developer,  and  the  traditional  practices 
with  which  the  developer  is  most  familiar.  For  this  reason,  we  felt  that 
this  algorithm  would  be  a reliable  vehicle  for  testing  Hypothesis  I.  In 
our  data  gathering  activities,  we  deliberately  solicited  information  from 
the  projects  selected  for  study  which  would  allow  us  to  forecast  (tradition- 
al) development  costs  via  this  algorithm. 


It  should  be  noted  that  we  opted  for  this  approach  rather  than  relying  di- 
rectly on  the  Program  Manager's  own  estimate  of  his  project  costs.  We  did 
this  to  avoid  the  possibility  that  the  PM's  development  estimate  might  have 
built  into  if  his  own  intuitive  bias  on  what  the  cost  effects  of  Modern 
Programming  Practices  might  be. 

Since  the  estimating  guidelines  are  only  accurate  to  within  + 15%,  we  felt 
that  significant  impact,  as  postulated  in  Hypothesis  I,  would  have  to  be  well 
above  this  "accuracy  band".  In  other  words,  we  did  not  anticipate  that  we 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  impact  of  Modern  Programming  Practices, 
if  that  impact  was  not  so  large  as  to  cause  a difference  in  forecasted  and 
actual  development  costs  greater  than  + 15%. 


Hypothesis  I was  formulated  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  pre-judging  the  outcome 
of  our  data  analysis.  That  is,  Hypothesis  I makes  no  statement  of  whether 
the  cost  effect  of  MPP  implementation  would  be  beneficial  or  detrimental, 
but  only  that  the  impact  would  be  significant  enough  to  be  detectable. 

4.2.2  Anticipated  Outcomes 


Having  reviewed  the  descriptions  of  BCS'  Modern  Programming  Practices  in 
Section  3 of  this  report,  one  might  expect  that  the  effect  of  MPP  implemen- 
tation on  total  software  development  costs  would  in  fact  be  detrimental, 
i .e.  the  implementation  of  MPP  would  significantly  increase  costs.  This 
expectation  is  supported  by  points  made  in  Section  3.  For  example,  the 
fact  that  the  software  developer  is  now  producing  several  documents  aimed 
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at  specific,  distinct  audiences  (instead  of  the  omnibus  Ma i ntenance  Document), 
and  that  these  documents  are  now  being  produced  early  in  software  development 
(rather  than  after  delivery  as  part  of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  phase), 
should  add  costs  (which  were  traditional ly  part  of  0 & M costs)  to  the  soft- 
ware development  lifecycle.  Another  additive  cost  could  be  postulated  from 
the  fact  that,  simply  because  MPP  are  new  and  unfamiliar,  projects  which  are 
now  employing  the  practices  have  to  bear  costs  of  training  their  personnel 
in  the  implementing  procedures,  techniques,  tools,  etc.  (This  cost  would 
presumably  become  negligible  once  the  practices  come  into  reasonably  consist- 
ent and  common  usage  throughout  the  computer  software  industry.) 

However,  in  undertaking  this  study,  we  expected  that  the  results  of  our  data 
analysis  would  show  that  total  costs  for  software  development  actually  de- 
crease when  MPP  are  employed.  Several  observations  supporting  this  expecta- 
tion are  discussed  below. 

As  discussed  in  Section  3,  the  new  emphasis  on  rigorous  top  down  design 
has  an  influence  on  the  manner  in  which  software  testing  can  proceed.  Because 
design  and  code  production  is  performed  top  down,  the  programmer  no  longer 
must  resort  to  building  "throw  away"  test  driver  programs  to  check  out  por- 
tions of  a component.  Production  of  test  drivers  can,  trad i t iona I I y,  become 
a significant  consumer  of  resources,  and  can  complicate  the  testing  process 
itself,  since  the  code  in  the  driver  must  also  be  determined  to  be  free  of 
errors. 

On  several  occasions  in  Section  3,  we  noted  that  the  customer  is  becoming 
increasingly  involved  during  the  Definition  and  Design  phases.  That  involve- 
ment implies  that  the  customer's  requirements  are  being  more  deliberately 
and  formally  defined  in  detail,  and  that  they  are  documented  (and  concurred 
with  by  him).  Requirements  are,  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten  as  design  and  implementation  proceed.  In  addition,  the  customer 
is  more  involved  in  the  design  verification  process.  This  involvement  permits 
a realistic  evaluation  of  the  software  design  against  stated  requ i rements , 
wh'ch  can  uncover  omissions  or  errors  in  design  and  in  requirements  before 
the  programmer  has  propagated  those  errors  into  elements  of  code.  We  expected 
that  the  result  of  this  increased  (and  earlier)  customer  involvement  in  the 
development  process  should  be  that  fewer  fundamental  (and  therefore  costly) 
errors  go  undetected  until  functional  testing  or  formal  demonstration.  In 
other  words,  we  believed  that  the  programmer  is  now  re-developing  and  adding 
less  code  during  the  Construction  and  Demonstration  phases  than  he  has 
trad i t i ona lly. 

Another  observation  can  be  made  about  the  costs  which  traditional  software 
development  projects  experience.  An  inspection  of  the  adjustment  factors 
in  the  BCS  software  estimating  guidelines  (Appendix  B)  points  out  a symptom 
of  what  has  historically  been  a significant  problem.  When  projects  are  "large", 
i .e.  when  more  than  ten  programmers  are  involved  in  a software  development, 
the  effect  on  total  resource  expenditures  is  adverse,  particularly  during 
testing  activities.  We  attributed  this  to  a lack  of  communication  and  coor- 
dination between  programmers,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  a single  func- 
tional component.  Traditional  practice  has  been  to  isolate  these  components 
and  allow  each  programmer  as  much  latitude  as  possible  in  designing,  coding. 
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checking  out,  and  documenting  his  component.  The  impact  of  this  isolation 
is  then  felt  during  integration,  when  the  programmers'  products  must  be 
altered  so  that  they  "work"  together;  the  propagation  of  changes  during 
integration  testing  usually  becomes  a significant  cost  factor.  The  Modern 
Programming  Practices  which  comprise  the  new  design  methodology  require 
early  and  complete  design  documentation,  written  according  10  representa- 
tion formats  whose  content  and  meaning  are  established  and  understood  as 
project  standards.  Further,  a programmer's  designs  are  being  subjected  to 
independent  verification  via  structured  walkthroughs,  and  are  available 
to  other  project  personnel  in  the  Unit  Development  Folder.  We  felt  that  the 
communication  and  coordination  between  programmers  which  is  possible  because 
of  these  design  and  documentation  practices  should  serve  to  dampen  the  (tra- 
ditional) cost  effects  of  a "large"  project. 

Our  observations  also  pointed  out  that  the  communication  problem  inherent 
in  "large"  projects  should  be  further  lessened  by  the  emphasis  on  written, 
detailed  task  descriptions,  produced  by  the  Program  Manager,  since  these 
task  descriptions  explicitly  identify  the  i nd i vidua  I (s ) who  are  responsible 
for  reviewing  a programmer's  designs,  code,  test  results,  etc. 

The  practice  of  preparing  a draft  User  Guide  in  the  form  of  a Product  Spe- 
cification for  customer  review  at  Preliminary  Design  Review  should  serve 
i ntra-project  communication  as  well;  each  programmer  can  obtain  an  overall 
concept  of  the  external  behavior  of  the  software  system,  and  how  his  compo- 
nent "fits"  into  that  environment. 

Finally,  we  observed  that  the  new  practices  of  software  configuration  manage- 
ment and  change  control,  and  the  planning  and  control  responsibilities 
inherent  in  the  Program  Manager's  role,  have  as  their  objective  the  control 
(or  reduction)  of  costs.  In  practice,  however,  the  amount  of  detailed  infor- 
mation required  to  carry  out  these  practices  places  a significant  (clerical) 
resource  burden  on  a project,  which  we  expected  would  balance  the  cost  control 
benefits  these  practices  might  provide. 

4.2.3  Test  Resu I ts 

The  information  we  gathered  in  our  project  interviews  allowed  us  to  forecast, 
for  each  project,  the  total  labor  expenditure  the  project  could  be  expected 
to  incur  had  it  used  only  traditional  programming  practices.  (The  derivations 
of  these  forecasts  are  presented  in  Appendix  D. ) We  then  compared  these 
forecasts  of  traditional  costs  with  the  actual  expenditures  incurred  by 
our  MPP-using  projects. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  labor  is  only  one  of  the  resources  expended 
in  developing  computer  software.  A second  significant  contributor  to  costs 
is,  of  course,  the  computer  time  used  in  compiling  and  testing  the  software. 
The  problem  is  that  "computer  time"  is  not  an  easily  quantified  parameter, 
particularly  with  today's  mu  I t iprogrammed,  mu  I t i processor  hardware  systems. 
While  the  estimating  guidelines  used  in  this  study  to  forecast  labor  costs 
also  provide  rules  for  predicting  computer  usage,  we  elected  to  not  include 
this  factor  in  our  study.  This  decision  was  the  result  of  our  determining, 
early  in  the  planning  for  the  study,  that  there  existed  no  common  rationale 
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for  trading  labor  expenditures  and  computer  usage  that  was  not  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  local  conditions. 

When  we  compared  our  forecasted  labor  costs  with  the  actual  expenditures 
the  projects  reported,  we  found  that  three  of  the  five  projects  (Projects 
A,  B,  and  D)  experienced  significant  total  cost  reductions.  Figure  4-1  shows 
this  comparison.  (Note  that  two  of  these  projects  - Projects  B and  D - ar e 
on-going;  their  actual  labor  expenditures  are  shown  as  expenditures  to-date 
plus  the  Program  Manager's  estimate  to  complete.)  While  the  remaining  two 
projects  (Projects  C and  E)  also  incurred  lower  than  predicted  costs,  these 
differences  cannot  be  considered  significant  since  they  are  within  the 
+ 15%  tolerance  of  the  estimating  guidelines  we  used  to  create  the  forecasts. 
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•*  Expenditures  to-date  plus  Program  Manager's  estimate  to  complete. 


F iGURE  4-1  TRADITIONALLY  FORECASTED  VS.  ACTUAL 
LABOR  COSTS  FOR  EACH  PROJECT 
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We  can,  therefore,  conclude  that  Hypothesis  I is  valid  for  three  of  the 
five  projects.  Further,  we  can  proceed  to  examine  which  MPP  these  three 
projects  used  which  Projects  C and  E did  not,  and  al tribute  to  those  MPP 
the  cost  benefits  achieved  (see  Section  4.4). 

An  additional  observation  should  be  made  here  concerning  the  magnitude 
of  the  cost  benefits  enjoyed  by  Projects  A,  B,  and  D.  Projects  A and  D both 
experienced  benefits  in  the  80%  range,  while  Project  B benefitted  only  about 
60%.  As  will  be  discussed  in  Section  4.4,  Projects  D and  B were  both  "large" 
projects,  and  used  virtually  identical  practices.  One  of  the  factors  we 
believe  contributed  to  the  lesser  benefit  Project  B enjoveJ  was  that  this 
particular  project  experienced  a rather  severe  and  abrupt  personnel  turnover 
just  after  their  Critical  Design  Review,  i.e.  just  as  the  design  activity 
was  completed.  This  implied  to  us  that  Project  B had  to  bear  additional 
costs  in  activities  after  CDR  to  bring  in  new  personnel  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  project.  ^ 

4.3  HYPOTHESIS  II  VALIDATION 

Hypothesis  II  stated  that  the  use  of  MPP  causes  a re-distribution  of  resource 
expenditures  amongst  the  activities  performed  during  software  development. 
While  it  was  not  necessary  to  test  this  hypothesis,  since  a validation  of 
Hypothesis  I was  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  study  objectives,  we  did  perform 
a somewhat  cursory  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  project  costs. 

These  comparisons  were  based  on  the  by-activity  forecasts  we  developed  with 
the  software  estimating  guidelines.  We  should  acknowledge  that  our  estimating 
guidelines  have  been  validated  only  for  total  development  costs,  and  not  for 
costs  by  activity  within  development.  However,  it  appears  that  larger  portions 
of  the  total  resources  expended  are  being  consumed  during  definition  and 
design  activities,  and  smaller  resource  expenditures  are  occurring  in  inte- 
gration and  system  testing  activities.  Figures  4-2  through  4-6  show  the 
comparison  of  activity  cost  distributions  for  each  project. 


(DMA) 

Forecasts 

(MM) 

Actua 1 s 

(Forecasts ) 
% of  Total 

Requ i rements 

Def i ni t ion 

31.9 

6.0 

9% 

Desi gn 

43.1 

14.0 

12% 

Code 

23.3 

7.5* 

7% 

Checkout 

25.9 

18.7* 

7% 

1 ntegrat i on 

and  Test 

127.7 

18.8* 

36% 

System  Test 

106.4 

6.0 

30% 

Tota ) s 

358.2 

71.0 

-*  Code,  checkout,  and  integration  apportioned  (45 MM)  v 


FIGURE  4-2  ACTIVITY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  TRADITIONALLY 
AND  ACTUAL  LABOR  COSTS  (PROJECT  A! 


(Actua I s ) 
% of  Total 

8.45% 

19.72% 

10.56% 

26.41% 

26.41% 

8.45% 


ia  2:5:5. 
FORECASTED 
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(NWU 

(Forecasts ) 

(Actua 1 s ) 

Forecasts 

Actua 1 s 

% of  Total 

% of  Total 

Requi remen ts 
Def i ni t ion 

94.8 

185.6 

4% 

18.72% 

Design 

111.7 

172.4 

5% 

17.38% 

Code 

58.4 

159.6 

3% 

16.09% 

Checkout 

60.9 

199.6 

r “1 

3% 

20.12% 

[99.7  + 99.9*J 

1 ntegrat i on 
and  Test 

1,353.6 

178.0"* 

59% 

17.95% 

System  Test 

609.1 

96.5* 

27% 

9.73% 

Tota 1 s 

2,288.5 

991.7 

* Projected  or  planned 


FIGURE  4-3  ACTIVITY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  TRADITIONALLY 

FORECASTED  AND  ACTUAL  LABOR  COSTS  (PROJECT  B) 


(MM) 

Forecasts 

(MM) 

Actua 1 s 

(Forecasts ) 
% of  Total 

(Actua 1 s ) 
% of  Tofa 

Requi remen ts 
Def ini t ion 

3.1 

0.5 

6% 

1.14% 

Desi gn 

5.7 

8.3 

11% 

18.95% 

Code 

3.7 

6.0* 

7% 

13.70% 

Checkout 

4.5 

14.0* 

9% 

31.96% 

1 ntegrat i on 
and  Test 

22.4 

14.2 

43% 

32.42% 

System  Test 

12.1 

C.  8 

23% 

1.83% 

Total  s 

51.5 

43.8 

* Code,  checkout  apportioned  (20MM)  via  2:5. 


FIGURE  4-4  ACTIVITY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  TRADITIONALLY 

FORECASTED  AND  ACTUAL  LABOR  COSTS  (PROJECT  C) 
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:nwu 

(MM) 

(Forecasts ) 

(Actua 1 ! 

Forecasts 

Actua  1 s 

% of  Total 

% of  To 

Requ i rements 

Def i n i t ion 

507.3 

114.4 

15% 

22.22% 

Desi gn 

430.4 

125.2 

13% 

24.32% 

Code 

78.3 

44.6* 

2% 

8.66% 

Checkout 

108.7 

111.5* 

3% 

21.67% 

1 ntegrat i on 

and  Test 

1,449.3 

111.6* 

[43.9  + 67.7*: 

44% 

•] 

21.67% 

System  Test 

724.7 

7.5*-* 

22% 

1.46% 

Total s 


3,298.7 


514.8 


* Code,  checkout,  and  integration  test  apportioned  (267. 7MM)  via 
2:5:5. 

**  Projected  or  planned. 


FIGURE  4-5  ACTIVITY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  TRADITIONALLY  FORECASTED 
AND  ACTUAL  LABOR  COSTS  (PROJECT  D) 


• * 


(MM) 

(MM) 

(Forecasts ) 

(Actua 1 s ) 

Forecasts 

Actua 1 s 

% of  Total 

% of  Total 

Requ i remen ts 
Def ini t ion 

0.05 

1.25 

1% 

17.24% 

Design 

0.29 

2.25 

4% 

31.03% 

Code 

0.73 

0.75 

9% 

10.35% 

Checkout 

1.90 

0.25 

24% 

3.45/e 

Integral i on 
and  Test 

1.52 

0.50 

19% 

6.90% 

System  Test 

3.43 

2.25 

43% 

31.03% 

Total s 

7.92 

7.25 

FIGURE  4-6 

ACTIVITY  DISTRIBUTIONS 

FOR  TRADITIONALLY 

FORECASTED 

AND  ACTUAL 

LABOR  COSTS 

(PROJECT  E) 

1 
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4.4  DATA  INTERPRETATION 


In  testing  Hypothesis  I,  we  were  able  to  discern  a significant  cost  benefit 
for  three  of  the  five  projects  we  surveyed.  Our  next  step  was  to  interpret 
the  MPP  data  and  the  interview  results  we  obtained  in  order  to  attribute 
these  benefits  to  the  specific  set  of  WPP  employed  by  those  three  projects. 

We  first  eliminated  the  MPP  used  by  Projects  C and  E from  consideration  as 
cost  benefit  contributors,  since  these  two  projects  did  not  enjoy  significant 
benefits  from  their  MPP.  We  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  remaining  practices 
used  by  Projects  A,  B,  and  D,  and  quantify  their  impact. 

4.4.1  Program  Manaaeme.it  Practices 

In  comparing  the  practices  and  indicators  of  practices  which  Projects  A, 

B,  and  D all  evidenced  and  Projects  C and  E did  not,  we  were  able  to  reach 
some  conclusions  about  those  practices  which  directly  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Program  Manager. 

Examining  the  figures  detailing  practice  implementations  in  Section  3,  we 
first  eliminated  the  practices  used  by  Projects  C and  E as  cost  benefit 
contr i butors.  Only  the  following  were  considered  possible  contributors  to 
the  benefits  realized  by  Projects  A,  B,  and  D: 

* 

o Task  Assignments  (under  PM  Authority) 
o Forma  I Rev i ews 
o Document  Pertinence 
o Unit  Development  Folders 

o Construction  Plan  ltunder  Design  Completion) 
o Review  Prior  to  CodingJ 

o Interface  Conventions  llunder  Coding  Conventions) 

o Code  Organization  and  Comments  J 
o Code  Ver i f i ca  t i on 

o Review  For  Quality  (under  Acceptance  Testing) 

o End  I tern  Inspection  (under  Functional  Testing) 

o Test  Formalism 
o Change  Control  Board 


Some  of  these  practices  were  not  used  by  Project  A.  Realizing  that  Project 
was  a "small"  project,  and  Projects  B and  D were  "large",  we  could  discern 
that  some  practices  could  be  considered  beneficial  regardless  of  project 
size,  and  some  might  only  be  beneficial  for  larger  projects.  Eliminating 
those  practices  not  implemented  by  Project  A,  we  were  able  to  conclude 
that  the  following  practices  were  beneficial  for  both  smal 


and  large  pro- 


jects: 


o T.'sk  Assignments  (under  PM  Authority) 
o Formal  Reviews 

o Document  Pertinence  (excepting  Audience  Review  and  Control 

of  Changes) 

o Unit  Development  Folders 

o Review  Prior  to  Coding  (under  Design  Completion) 
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o Interface  Conventions  1 (under  Coding  Conven- 

o Code  Organization  and  Comments  J tions) 

We  felt  that  the  last  two  items  on  this  list  were  essentially  "mandatory" 
practices.  That  is,  even  though  Project  A (and  Projects  C and  E)  did  not 
formally  establish  standards  for  coding  conventions,  such  standards  in  fact 
become  mandated  to  satisfy  computing  facility  requirements.  We  did  not, 
therefore,  consider  these  items  to  be  significant  cost  benefit  contributors. 

The  remaining  practices  have  a common  "thread:"  all  of  them  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  with  which  the  Program  Manager  fulfills  his  responsibili- 
ties on  a project. 

Written  task  assignments  are  a basic  communication  venicle,  allowing  the 
Program  Manager  to  specifically  identify  what  the  assignee  is  required  to 
do  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed.  The  definition  and 
early  production  of  audience-specific  documents  permits  both  customer  and 
project  personnel  to  visualize  the  end  product,  and  understand  how  their 
responsibilities  and  contributions  relate  to  that  product.  Formal  reviews 
(with  customer  participation)  and  reviews  of  design  consistency  prior  to 
coding  tend  to  structure  development  activities.  They  provide  both  customer 
and  project  personnel  visibility  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  the  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  that  accomplishment,  and  what  tasks  remain  to  be  done.  Unit 
Development  Folders  provide  the  data  which  a Program  Manager  needs  for 
effective  planning  and  for  assessment  of  status,  progress,  and  performance. 

All  of  these  practices  contribute  to  improved  communication  between  customer, 
programme'',  and  Program  Manager.  It  seems  apparent  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  cost  benefits  enjoyed  by  Projects  A,  B,  and  D that  these  avenues  of 
improved  communication  have  a substantial  impact  on  software  development 
costs. 

Since  Projects  B and  D employed  some  MPP  not  used  in  Project  A,  we  examined 
these  practices  in  more  detail,  to  ascertain  if  certain  MPP  could  impact 
costs  for  "large"  projects.  The  testing  and  configuration  management  and 
change  control  practices  employed  by  Projects  B and  D are  discussed  in  the 
next  two  subsections. 


4.4.2 


Pract i ces 


In  examining  the  practices  and  indicators  of  practices  which  Projects  B 
and  D evidenced,  we  were  able  to  reach  some  conclusions  about  the  manner 
in  which  software  testing  methods  can  impact  costs  for  large  projects. 


The  practices  and  indicators  of  practices  unique  to  Projects  B and  D included: 


o Construction  Plan  (under  Design  Completion) 
o Code  Verification 

o Review  For  Quality  (under  Acceptance  Testing) 
o End  I tern  Inspection  (under  Functional  Testing) 
o Test  Formalism 
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The  common  "thread"  evident  in  these  practices  is  objective  and  detailed 
planning  and  conduct  of  software  testing. 


Detailed  planning  of  the  construction  activities  to  be  undertaken  after 
design  is  completed  includes  the  planning  of  activities  to  produce  test 
procedures  and  test  data  cases,  as  well  as  scheduling  of  test  runs  in  coor- 
dination with  the  completion  of  coding  tasks.  Code  verification,  through 
the  mechanism  of  peer  reviews,  minimizes  the  number  of  errors  that  must 
be  detected  during  checkout,  and  can  also  serve  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of 
tests  conducted  during  checkout,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  errors  to  be 
detected  in  later  integration  and  functional  testing.  The  reviews  of  end 
items  for  quality,  completeness,  and  standards  adherence  which  occur  at 
the  onset  of  acceptance  and  functional  testing  ensure  that  the  software 
product  and  its  related  materials  are  in  fact  ready  to  be  subjected  to  the 
planned  tests.  The  formalism  of  test  planning  ensures  that  all  tests  are 
necessary  and  sufficient,  and  that  their  results  will  be  conclusive.  Test 
formalism  also  includes  placing  test  materials  in  a controlled  library  to 
permit  cost-effective  reconstruct i on  of  rest  conditions  for  evaluation  of 
software  changes. 

While  our  data  does  not  show  that  these  practices  are  of  significant  value 
to  small  projects  (such  as  Project  A),  these  practices  do  seem  to  promote 
more  effective  uue  of  resources  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  construction 
phase.  An  examination  of  the  software  estimating  guidelines  (Appendix  B) 
reveals  that,  particularly  for  projects  involving  more  than  ten  programmers, 
testing  activities  consume  a significant  amount  of  the  total  resources 
expended  in  a software  development.  Improved  effectiveness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  activities  should  therefore  cause  a discernable  lowering  of 
total  project  costs. 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  tnese  conclusions  concerning  effects  of  test 
formalism  are  somewhat  speculative,  since  neither  Project  B or  D had  actu- 
ally progressed  well  into  integration  and  functional  testing  at  the  time 
they  were  interviewed.  Our  analysis  and  conclusions  are  based  on  those  pro- 
ject's estimates  of  what  they  would  expend  on  testing  rather  than  on  actuals 
i ncurred . 

A. 4. 3 Configuration  Management  and  Change  Control  Practices 

In  examining  the  practices  and  practice  indicators  which  Projects  B and 
D evidenced,  we  werj  also  able  to  reach  some  conclusions  about  the  impact 
of  Configuration  Management  and  Change  Control  practices  on  development 
costs . 


Only  Projects  B and  D evidenced  implementation  of  all  three  elements  of 
Configuration  Management  and  Change  Control  discussed  in  Section  3.7.  Pro- 
ject A maintained  baseline  control  and  instituted  problem  reporting  techniques 
only  during  the  Definition  and  Design  phases.  Only  Projects  B and  D had 
a formally  constituted  Change  Control  Board;  as  is  evident  in 
this  Board  is  vital  in  maintaining  communication  between  devel 
customer  concerning  the  manner  in  which  a system  is  evolving. 


Section  3.7, 
loper  and 
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The  Program  Managers  for  Projects  B and  D,  and  others  we  interviewed,  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  these  practices  were  in  fact  improving  communication 
and  visibility  amongst  all  the  participants  in  a software  development.  They 
felt  that  the  Problem  Reporting  ana  Change  Control  Board  praciices,  in  par- 
ticular, were  causing  more  common  recognition  of  interrelat ionships  and 
responsibilities  of  each  participant,  and  that  more  pertinent  decision-making 
regarding  changes  was  occurring. 


Since  the  introduction  of  changes  is  often  the  primary  reason  for  cost  over- 
runs near  the  end  of  development  and  in  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  (0  & M) 
portion  of  the  software  lifecycle,  the  practices  used  to  control  changes 
should  show  measurable  effects  in  both  development  and  0 & M.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  since  Projects  B and  D are  not  yet  complete,  we  cannot 
confidently  state  that  actual  practice  will  support  this  conclusion. 


4.4.4  Design  Practices 

All  of  the  projects  we  surveyed  used  the  practice  of  top  down  design  described 
in  Section  3.3.  Since  Projects  C and  E did  not  achieve  significant  cost 
benefits,  this  practice  was  eliminated  early  in  our  data  interpretation  as  a 
contributor  to  the  benefits  the  other  projects  enjoyed.  However,  during  our 
project  interviews,  all  of  the  Program  Managers  expressed  positive  feelings 
about  this  method.  Even  where  design  verification  was  not  rigorously  prac- 
ticed, the  PMs  stated  that  the  combination  of  top  down  design  and  design 
verification  contributed  significantly  to  project  effectiveness. 


These  subjective  evaluations  are  not  directly  supported  by  our  data,  but 
we  feel  they  should  be  given  credence  if  only  because  the  acceptance  of 
these  practices  was  so  universal.  Probably  the  improved  customer/project 
and  intra-project  communication  cited  by  our  project  participants  has  its 
primary  benefit  in  establishing  a better  basis  for  formal  testing.  In  par- 
ticular, two  of  the  Program  Managers  interviewed  felt  that  testing  activi- 
ties proceeded  much  more  smoothly,  and  fewer  errors  were  uncovered  during 
testing,  as  a result  of  the  design  practices  employed.  For  lack  of  supporting 
data,  however,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  cost  benefits  of  these  design 
practices  may  not  be  evident  until  a software  system  is  in  Operation  and 
Ma  i ntenance. 


4.5  CONCLUSIONS 


The  results  of  our  data  analysis  show  that  the  use  of  Modern  Programming 
Practices  does  significantly  reduce  the  costs  of  software  development. 

In  addition,  our  results  support  the  hypothesis  that  resource  expenditures 
are  redi str i buted  amongst  the  major  development  activities,  i.e.  that  costs 
for  definition  and  design  become  a larger  portion  of  the  total  development 
cost,  and  costs  for  construction  and  testing  become  smaller. 

Interpreting  our  data  on  implementation  of  Modern  Programming  Practices, 
we  were  able  to  detect  a verifiable  cost  benefit  for  those  practices  which 
directly  influence  the  manner  in  which  the  Program  Manager's  responsibili- 
ties are  discharged.  For  larger  projects,  MPP  related  to  testing  activities 
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have  a verifiable  cost  benefit.  Configuration  Management  and  Change  Control 
practices  appear  to  have  a significant  influence  on  the  ease  of  communica- 
tion and  degree  of  involvement  of  all  participants  in  a software  development, 
which  aids  cost  control,  even  though  the  data  supporting  this  is  inconclu- 
sive. We  encountered  universal  and  very  positive  evaluations  of  modern  de- 
sign practices  in  our  project  interviews,  but  were  not  able  to  discern 
a cost  benefit  attributable  to  these  practices. 

The  remainder  of  the  Modern  Programming  Practices  described  in  Section 
3 were  not  found  by  this  study  to  have  discernable  effects  on  developmeni 
costs.  However,  these  practices  may  significantly  influence  product  quality, 
particularly  as  it  is  reflected  in  responsiveness  to  the  customer's  require- 
ments. The  discipline  and  control  inherent  in  MPP  may  also  reduce  risk  to 
schedule,  especially  in  the  critical  testing  stages  of  software  development. 
In  addition,  an  examination  of  the  costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
enhancement  of  software  developed  using  MPP  may  reveal  significant  cost 
benefits  for  practices  whose  effect  on  development  costs  were  not  discern- 
ible. 


5.0  COMPARISON  OF  BCS  MPP  WITH  I 3M  SPS 


This  section  presents  a comparison  of  the  Modern  Programming  Practices  de- 
scribed in  Section  3.0  of  this  report  with  that  set  of  practices  described 
in  the  fifteen-volume  Structured  Programming  Series  (SPS)  developed  for 
the  Air  Force  by  IBM  Corporation  (A.F.  contract  F3060274-C-0186 ) . 

The  SPS  description  of  the  software  development  process  (see  Volume  VII, 
Figure  2-01;  Appendix  C,  page  C-8)  corresponds  closely  to  the  development 
lifecycle  depicted  in  Figure  3-2  of  this  report.  Specifically,  the  Defini- 
tion phase  we  descr'be  is  similar  to  the  SPS  phase  called  System  Definition; 
our  Design  phase  incorporates  the  SPS  Design  phase  and  the  detailed  design 
activity  included  in  the  SPS  Implementation  phase.  The  MPP  concept  of  a 
Construction  phase  includes  the  code  and  testing  activities  of  the  SPS  Im- 
plementation phase,  and  also  includes  functional  testing  as  a distinct 
activity.  The  MPP  Demonstration  phase  includes  preparation  for  acceptance 
and  delivery,  and  formal  demonstration;  the  Final  Evaluation  phase  of  the 
SPS  process  includes  functional  testing  activities  and  is  not  deliberately 
structured  for  product  del ivery. 

In  comparing  the  practices  employed  in  the  software  development  process, 
we  have  developed  a series  of  tables  detailing  the  characteristics  of  sim- 
ilar practices.  These  figures,  with  supporting  discussion,  are  presented 
in  the  following  subsections. 

5.1  PROJECT  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  PROCEDURES 

We  found  considerable  similarity  between  the  role  of  the  Program  Manager 
(Section  3.1.1)  and  the  Chief  Programmer  (SPS  Volume  X).  While  the  SPS  doc- 
uments are  not  explicit  about  reviews  at  the  end  of  development  phases 
(Section  3.1.2),  we  were  able  to  find  some  similarity  between  the  practice 
of  Design  Reviews  (SPS  Volume  XV)  and  MPP  Formal  Reviews. 


5.1.1 


3 ram  Manager 


The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Program  Manager  for  a software 
development  are  virtually  identical  to  those  of  a Chief  Progammer,  with 
one  key  difference.  The  Program  Manager  does  not,  ordinarily,  perform  in 
a technical  role  on  the  project,  i.e.  he  does  not  design,  code,  or  test 
software  elements  himself.  Rather,  he  plans  and  assigns  these  tasks  to  pro- 
grammers who  report  to  him.  For  this  reason,  the  qualifications  of  a Program 
Manager  are  defined  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  plan,  schedule,  review,  and 
control  development  activities  in  a managerial  capacity,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  his  technical  knowledge  and  programming  expertise.  Further,  the 
roles  of  backup  programmer,  program  librarian,  and  administrative  assistant, 
as  supporting  members  of  a software  development  team,  are  not  explicitly 
defined  in  MPP.  (In  practice,  the  program  librarian  role  is  frequently  in- 
stituted, particularly  as  the  designated  focal  point  for  problem  reporting 
and  resolution  as  discussed  in  Section  3.7.2.)  Figure  5-1  summarizes  the 
comparison  of  the  Program  Manager  role  with  that  of  the  Chief  Programmer. 
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Modern  Programming  Pr actices 

Structured  Progra 

inning  Series 

Program  Manager 

Chief  Programmer 

Reference 

(Reference  Section  3.1.1) 

Planning 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p .2-4 

Assignment 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-3 

Reviewing 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-3 

Estimating 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-2,A-4 

Directing 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-4 

Cohtrol  ling 

Yes 

Yes 

X.  p.A-3, A-4 

Responsibilities 

Administrative 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-2 

Product 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-2 

Quality 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-5 

Schedule 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-3 

Cost 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-3 

Profi t 

Yes 

No 

Technical  Role 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-3, 2-3 

Design 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-3, 2-3 

Cede 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-3, 2-3 

Tes .. 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.2-3 

Determining  Project  Audit  Needs 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-5 

Interfaces 

Contracts 

Yes 

No 

Finance 

Yes 

No 

Customer 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-3 

Line  Manager 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-2, 2-6 

Staff 

Yes 

No 

Program  Personnel 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-2 

Backup  Programmer 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-6 

Frogram  Librarian 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-9 

Administrative  Assistant 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-15 

Qualifications 

Managerial  Knowledge 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-4 

Technical  Knowledge 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-4 

Application  Knowledge 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-4 

Decision  Making  - Technical 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-5 

Decision  Making  - Managerial 

Yes 

Yes 

X,  p.A-5 

Creative/Analytic  Ability 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-5 

Spacified  Experience  Level 

No 

Yes 

X,  p.A-5 

FIGURE  £-1 
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5.1.2  Formal  Reviews 

The  SPS  does  not  explicitly  define  formal  milestone  reviews  vo  be  held  at 
the  end  of  each  phase  of  software  development.  However,  the  Design  Review 
Practice  (SPS  Volume  XV)  does  entail  customer  involvement  in  a review  of 
the  design  approach  for  satisfaction  of  requirements  and  consistency.  The 
objectives  and  reviewable  items  for  Critical  resign  Review  and  Physical 
Configuration  Audit/Functional  Configuration  Audit  found  in  Section  3.1.2 
are  not  addressed  in  the  SPS  documents.  Figure  5-2  summarizes  the  compari- 
son of  the  MPP  Formal  Reviews  with  the  SPS  Design  Review  Practice. 


1 Modern  Programmin g Practices 

Formal  Reviews 
(Reference  Section  3.1.2) 


Preliminary  Design  Review 

Identified  Requirements 
Demonstration  Plan 
Cost/Cenefit  Analysis 
User  Guide(Product  Specification) 
Major  runctional  Components 
Discuss  Approach  and  Consistency 

Critical  Design  Review 

Detailed  Construction  Plan 
Test  Plan 

Identified  End  Items 
Training 
Installation 
Operation 
Conversion 


PCA/FCA 

All  Identified 
End  Items  Produced 
All  Required 

Functions  Demonstrated 
Configuration  Index 


FIGURE  5-2 
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5.2  DOCUMENTATION  STANDARD? 


We  found  similarities  between  the  types  of  documents  defined  in  MPP  (Section 
5.2.1)  and  the  SPS  (Volume  VII);  there  were  some  differences  apparent  in 
the  scheduling  of  document  preparation  during  the  development  process. 

The  MPP  concept  of  a Unit  Development  Folder  (Section  3.2.2)  is  similar 
to  the  Project  Notebook  (SPS  Volume  I). 


:ument  Pertinence 


The  classes  and  content  of  the  documents  identified  in  Volume  VII  of  the 
SPS  are  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  3.2.1.  The  MPP  cost/benefit 
analysis  document,  produced  in  support  of  the  requirements  document  and 
product  specification  during  the  Definition  phase,  is  not  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  the  SFS  volumes.  MPP  requirements  and  design  documents  include 
specifications  for  data  bases,  file  formats,  etc.,  where  the  SPS  identifies 
data  requirements  and  specifications  as  a separate  document.  While  the  SPS 
specifies  form,  content,  and  intended  audience  for  identified  documents, 
it  does  not  explicitly  prescribe  that  the  intended  audience  review  the  doc- 
uments, as  they  are  produced,  for  adequacy. 


While  MPP  schedules  User  Guide  availability  at  the  end  of  Definition,  and 
Test  Plan  availability  at  the  end  of  Design,  the  SPS  calls  for  these  docu- 
ments to  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  Implementation  (Construction)  phase. 
Figure  5-3  summarizes  this  comparison. 
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Modern  Programming  Practices 

Document  Pertinence 
(Reference  figure  3-2, 
Section  3.2) 


Identified  Documents 
Requirements  Document 
User  Guide(Product Spccificatioi 
Design  Document 
Cost/Benefit  Analysis 
Test  Documentation 
Installation  Document 
Operation  Document 
Training  Document 
Data  Requirements  and 
Specifications 
Program  Maintenance  Manual 
Acceptance  Test  Report 

Defined  Audience,  Form,  Content 

Audience  Review 

Scheduling  of  Documents 
During  Definition 

Requirements  Document 
User  Guide  (Product 
Specification) 
Cost/Benefit  Analysis 
Functional  Description 
Data  Requirements 
During  Design 

Design  Document  (System, 
subsystem  & data) 

Test  Plan 

During  Construction 

Installation  Document 
Operation  Document 
Training  Documents 
Program  Maintenance 
User  Guide 
Test  Plan 
After  Delivery 

Acceptance  Test  Report 


VII, p.3-4 
VII, p.3-4 
VII, p.3-4 

VII, p.3-4 

VII, p.3-4 


VII, p.3-4 
VII, p.3-4 
VII, p.3-6 

VII, p.3-7 


Vol .VII, p.3-8 
Vol .VII, p.3-8 

Vol. VII, p.3-8 


Vol .VI  I, p.3-9 

Vol. VII, p.3-9 
Vol . VI I ,p . 3-10 
Vol. VII, p.3-9 

Vol. VII, p.3-10 
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5.2.2  Unit  Development  folder  (UDF) 

The  key  difference  between  the  UOF  as  described  in  Section  3.2.2  and  the 
Project  Notebook  defined  in  Volume  I of  the  SPS  is  that  the  UDF  is  implemen- 
ted as  a project  visibility  tool.  The  cover  sheet  of  the  UDF  details  the 
specific  products  of  tasks,  the  schedule  and  resource  estimates  for  their 
completion,  and  provides  entries  for  completion  dates  and  review  signatures 
of  each  product.  This  mechanism  permits  the  Program  Manager  to  make  more 
accurate  assessments  of  status,  progress,  and  performance.  The  comparison 
between  the  UDF  and  the  Project  Notebook  is  summarized  in  Figure  5-4. 


Modern  Programming  Practices 

Structured  Programming  Series 

Unit  Development 

Project 

Folder 

Notebook 

Requirements 

■hBh 

Yes 

I,  p.2-5 

Desiqn 

Yes 

I,  P-2-5 

Design  Verification 

Yes 

No 

Test  Plan 

Yes 

Yes 

I,  P-2-5 

Test  Data 

Yes 

Yes 

I,  p.2-5 

Test  Procedures 

Yes 

Yes 

I.  P-2-5 

Test  Results 

Yes 

Yes 

I,  P-2-5 

Interface  Descriptions 

Yes 

Yes 

I,  p.2-5 

Code  Listings 

Yes 

Yes 

I,  p.2-5 

Code  Verification 

Yes 

Yes 

I,  p.2-5 

Cover  Sheet 

Yes 

No 

Resource  Estimates 

Yes 

No 

Schedule 

Yes 

No 

FIGURE  5-4 
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5.3  DESIGN  METHODOLOGY 


In  comparing  the  design  methodologies  described  in  the  SPS  with  those  of 
Section  3.3  of  this  report,  we  found  considerable  similarities  in  the  prac- 
tice of  fop  down  design,  and  in  the  techniques  employed  to  verify  designs. 

The  primary  distinction  between  MPP  design  practices  and  those  of  the  SPS 
was  the  deliberate  separation  of  the  design  activity  from  coding  and  check- 
out activities. 

5.3.1  Design  Completion 

The  phasing  of  design  activities  within  the  software  development  process, 
as  described  in  Section  3.1  of  this  report  and  in  the  SPS  (Volume  VII), 
is  noticeably  different.  The  modern  practice  of  Design  Completion  (see 
Section  3.3.1)  implies  that  the  design  of  software  elements  is  distinct 
from  and  completed  prior  to  the  construction  activities  (coding  and  check- 
out). Further,  the  design  is  subjected  for  formal  review  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  construction,  and  the  results  of  the  design  activity  form  the  basis 
for  a detailed  construction  plan.  In  the  SPS  description,  design  proceeds 
in  parallel  with  construction  activities  as  part  of  the  Implementation  phase, 
and  no  formal  design  review  is  called  for.  Figure  5-5  summarizes  this  corn- 
par  i son. 


Modern  Programming  Practices 

Structured  Programming  Series 

Design  Completion 

Design  Comple- 

(Reference  Section  3.3.1) 

tion 

Reference 

Design  Documented 

Yes 

Yes 

VII,  p.3-7 

Complete  Before  Coding 
Detail  Sufficient  For 

Yes 

No 

Construction  Planning 

Yes 

No 

Approved  At  CDR  For  Coding 

Yes 

No 

FIGURE  b-5 
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5.3.2  Design  Verification 


Design  verification  via  structured  walkthrough  is  a key  element  of  the  meth- 
odologies described  in  this  report  (Section  3.3.2)  and  in  the  SPS  (Volume 
VIII).  However,  the  MPP  structured  walkthrough  is  implemented  as  a one-on- 
one  review,  between  the  designer  and  a peer,  a lead  programmer  or  a custome 
technical  representative,  whereas  the  SPS  structured  walkthrough  may  be 
conducted  as  a many-on-one  review,  involving  the  designer  and  a team  of 
reviewers.  The  MPP  structured  walkthrough  is  not  used  as  a device  to  teach 
new  programmers  or  to  afford  management  visibility  of  the  details  of  the 
design;  rather,  it  concentrates  on  analysis  of  the  design  for  consistency 
and  satisfaction  of  requirements.  The  comparison  between  MPP  Design  Veri- 
fication and  the  SPS  practices  of  Program  Review  and  Design  Validation 
is  summarized  in  Figure  5-6. 


Modern  Programing  Practices 

Structured  Proqransni ng  Series 

Desiqn  Verification 

Program  Review 

(Reference  Section  3.3.2) 

and  Design 

Validation 

Reference 

Structured  Walkthrough 

Yes 

Yes 

viii, p.e-15 

Individual  Review 

Yes 

Yes 

VIII,  p .6-16 

Group  Review 

No 

Yes 

VIII, p.6-16 

Verify  Requirements  Satisfied 

Yes 

Yes 

XV, p.3-20 

Forma)  Design  Representation 

Yes 

No 

VIII,  p.7-2 

Signoff 

Yes 

Yes 

XV,  p.3-22 

Design  Consistency 

Yes 

Yes 

XV, p.3-20 

Reachability  and  Connectivity 

Analysis 

Yes 

No 

Direction  of  Design  Errors 

Yes 

Yes 

VIII, p.6-15 

Teaching  New  Programmers 

No 

Yes 

VIII, p.0-15 

Communication  of  Interfaces 

Yes 

Yes 

VIII, p.6-15 

Management  Visibility 

No 

Yes 

VIII, p.6-15 

FIGURE  5-6 
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5.3.3  Top  Down  Design 


The  practice  of  top  down  design  as  described  in  Section  3.3.3  and  in  rhe 
SPS  (Volumes  I and  VIII)  are  very  similar.  One  key  aspect  of  MPP  top  down 
design  is  the  emphasis  on  incorporation  of  available,  off-the-shelf  software 
elements  as  the  design  is  decomposed.  The  design  representat ion  techniques 
employed  in  MPP  are  symbolic  and  formalized,  whereas  the  SPS  advocates 
an  English-like  Program  Design  Language.  The  comparison  between  MPP  top 
down  design  and  that  described  In  the  SPS  is  summarized  in  Figure  5-7. 


Modern  Programming  Practices 

Structured  Programming  Series 

Tq£__Dqw:i  Design 
(Reference  Section  3.3.3) 

Top  Down  Desiqn 

Reference 

Decomposition  of  Requirements 

Yes 

Yes 

I, p.2-5 

Testinn  For  Correctness,  Work- 

ability  Level -By-Level 

Yes 

Yes 

I.p.2-4 

Requirements  Satisfied  At  each 

Level 

Yes 

Yes 

I, p.2-5 

Top  Down  Checkout 

Yes 

Yes 

I.p.2-4 

Top  Down  Design  Verification 

Yes 

Yes 

VIII, p.6-15 

Top  Down  Definition  To  Use 

Available  Software  Routines 

Yes 

No 

Design  To  Level  of  Primitives 

Yes 

Yes 

VIII. p .2-4 

Design  Representation 

Flowcharts 

Yes 

No 

VII, p.4-2 

HIPO 

Yes 

Yes 

VIII,  p.6-1 

Transition  Diagrams 

Yes 

No 

Design  Trees 

Yes 

Yes 

VIII,  p.6-3 

Engl i sh-Like  Program 

No 

Yes 

VIII,  p.7-2 

Design  Language 

FIGURE  5-7 
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5.4  PROGRAMING  STANDARDS 


The  programming  standards  defined  in  the  SPS  (Volume  I)  are  virtually  iden- 
tical to  those  incorporated  in  Modern  Programming  Practice.  While  MPP  coding 
conventions  do  not  explicitly  define  such  standards  as  single  entry/exit, 
use  of  the  'include'  capability  for  incorporat i ng  common  blocks  of  code, 
specifications  for  statement  numbering,  continuation  cards,  and  definitions 
of  statement  types,  these  standards  have  been  parr  of  the  traditional  pro- 
gramming practices  from  which  MPP  evolved.  These  standards  are  almost  uni- 
versally followed  at  BCS,  if  only  because  the  'standard'  compilers  availa- 
ble to  software  projects  directly  support  such  conventions.  Figures  5-8 
and  5-9  provide  summaries  of  the  comparisons  of  MPP  and  SPS  structured  pro- 
gramming and  coding  conventions. 

The  practic  of  code  verification  via  peer  review  is  also  nearly  identical 
in  MPP  and  in  the  SPS;  the  key  difference  is  that  MPP  code  verification 
emphasizes  a tangible  esult  from  the  peer  review,  usually  in  the  form  of 
the  reviewer's  signature  on  the  UDF  cover  sheet.  Figure  5-10  summarizes 
the  comparison  of  MPP  and  SPS  code  verification. 
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Structured  Logic  Forms 

Code  Forms  Correspond  To 
Design  Representation 

Blocked  Coding  Sequences 

Identification  of  Code 

Prohibition  On  Violating  Forms 
(e.g.  GO-TO) 

Idiomatic  Substitutions  For 
Structured  Forms 

All  Code  Segments  Have  Single 
Entry,  Single  Exit 

The  Beginning  and  End  of  Any 
Segment  Completely  Contained 


In  Free  Format  Languages,  Only  1 
Statement  Per  Line  of  Code 


Implementation  Of  The  'Include' 
Capabil ity 


Modern  Programming  Practices 

Structured  Forjns 
(Reference  Section  3.4.1) 


Yes 


* Considered  part  of  traditional  programming  standards 
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Modern  Programming  Practices 

Structured  Proc 

ranwinq  Series 

Coding  Conventions 
(Reference  Section  3.4.?) 

Reference^ 

Naming  Conventions  for 

Code/Document  Cross-Reference 

Yes 

No 

Higher  Order  Language 

Yes 

Yes 

I,  P.4-1 

Code  Commentary 

Yes 

Yes 

I, p.4-42 

Interface  Definitions 

Yes 

Yes 

1, p.6-1 

Statement  Numbering 

No* 

Yes 

I, p.4-42 

Continuation  Cards 

No* 

Yes 

I, p.4-43 

Statement  Specifications 

No* 

Yes 

I, p.4-43 

* Considered  part  of  traditional  programming  standards 


FIGURE  5-9 
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1 Modern  Programming  Practices 

Structured  Programming  Series 

Code  Verification 

Peer  Review 

Reference 

(Reference  Section  3.4.3) 

Peer  Inspection 

Yes 

Yes 

XV, p.5-3 

Prior  To  Checkout 

Yes 

Yes 

XV, p.5-5 

After  Checkout 

Yes 

Yes 

XV, p.5-4 

Review  Checkout  Results 

Yes 

Yes 

XV, p.5-4 

Signoff 

Yes 

No 

FIGURE  5-10 
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5.5  SUPPORT  LIBRARIES  AND  FACILITIES 


The  BCS-developed  design  aid,  structured  precompiler,  and  programming  sup- 
port library  aid  offer  some  of  the  features  defined  in  the  SPS  specifications 
for  such  tools.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  SPS  describes  aids  that  do  not 
yet  exist,  whereas  the  MPP  aids  are  implemented  and  in  use.  Some  of  the 
requirements  for  the  MPP  aids  which  exist  are  different  from  those  documen- 
ted in  the  SPS.  In  addition,  while  such  tools  as  compilers,  subroutine  I i- 
braries,  operating  system  services,  and  utility  programs  were  discussed 
in  Section  3.5,  we  have  not  included  them  in  our  comparisons. 

5.5.1  Design  Aids 

The  BCS  automated  design  aid  (see  Section  3.5.1)  provides  support  to  design 
documentation  similar  to  that  specified  for  the  SPS  Programming  Support 
Library  (PSL).  In  addition,  the  design  provides  basic  design  verification 
functions.  MPP  manual  aids  for  the  design  activity  differ  from  those  de- 
scribed in  the  SPS  primarily  because  of  the  MPP  emphasis  on  a more  symbolic 
design  language,  versus  the  SPS-defined  English-like  Program  Design  Language. 
Figure  5-11  summarizes  this  comparison. 


— 

Modern  Proqramminq  Practices 

Structured  Proqramniinc  Series 

Design  Aids 

Programming 

(Reference  Section  3.5.1) 

Support  Library 

Reference 

Automated  Aid 

and  Design  Aids 

Design  Representation 

Yes 

Yes 

V.p. ( 2 - ) 5 

Functions 

Yes 

No 

Interfaces 

Yes 

No 

Input/Output 

Yes 

No 

Transition  Conditions 

Yes 

No 

Design  Verification 

Yes 

No 

Transition  Conditions 

Yes 

No 

Input/Output 

Yes 

No 

Exit  Checking 

Yes 

No 

Manual  Aids 

Document  Prototypes 

Yes 

No 

Procedural  Forms 

Yes 

No 

Design  Analysis  Algorithms 

Yes 

Yes 

XV, p.3-19 

HIPO 

English-Like  Proqram 

Yes 

Yes 

VIII, p.7-1 

Design  Language 

No 

Yes 

VIII, p .7-1 

FIGURE  5-11 
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5.5.2  Structured  Precompiler 

The  BCS  structured  precompiler  for  Fortran  (see  Section  3.5.2)  implements 
the  features  specified  for  such  an  aid  in  the  SPS  (Volume  II).  The  MPP  man- 
ual aids  to  support  structured  coding  correspond  to  those  discussed  in  the 
SPS.  Figure  5-12  summarizes  the  comparison  of  MPP  aids  for  structured  coding 
with  those  defined  in  the  SPS. 


Modern  Programming  Practices 

Structured  Precompi  l_er 
(Reference  Section  3.5.2") 


_S tructurcd  Prograns’iing  Series 
Structured 
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Yes  II, p.2-1 

Yes  II, p.2-2 

Yes  V.p. ( 3- ) 1 2 


I.p.B-l 


II, P-3-11 
II, p.3-13 
II,  p.3-15 


II, p.4-6 
II, p.4-6 
II,  P-4-7 


XV, p.5-3 
I, p.3-2 

I , p.3-2, p.3-17 


FIGURE  5-12 
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5.5.3  Programming  Support  Library  Aid 


The  BCS  programming  support  library  aid  provides  the  support  for  recording 
of  coded  elements  and  for  file  maintenance  specified  in  Volume  V-  of  the 
SPS.  It  does  not  supply  the  bulk  of  the  management  information  specified 
in  the  SPS  definition  of  the  programming  support  library  aid  (and  re-itera- 
ted in  Volume  IX,  Management  Data  Collection  and  Report i ng ).- In  particular, 
for  the  visibility  the  Program  Manager  requires  for  assessment  of  status, 
progress,  and  performance,  we  believe  that  the  plan  data  and  actual  data 
specified  in  Volumes  V and  IX  is  particularly  critical.  Further,  the  program 
maintenance  statistics  (specified  in  SPS  Volume  V)  and  the  MPP  manual  ledg- 
ers (configuration  index)  of  software  elements  appear  to  be  of  significant 
benefit  in  supporting  configuration  management  and  change  control.  The  com- 
parison of  features  of  BCS'  programming  support  library  aid  with  the  spe- 
cifications in  the  SPS  is  summarized  in  Figure  5-13. 
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FIGURE  5-13 

SUPPORT  LIBRARIES  AND  FACILITIES 


5.6  TESTING  METHODOLOGY 


The  Modern  Programming  Practices  applied  to  (software  and  system)  testing 
incorporate  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  testing  methodology  described 
in  the  SPS.  MPP  techniques  emphasize  a more  formal  acceptance  and  demonstra- 
tion activity,  encourage  the  use  of  "live"  data  (supplied  by  the  customer), 
and  stress  detailed  planning  of  all  testing  activities. 

5.6.1  Acceptance  Testing 

The  modern  practices  applied  to  acceptance  testing  (see  Section  3.6.1)  in- 
clude a "dress  rehearsal"  of  the  demonstration,  resulting  in  control  list- 
ings which  are  then  used  during  the  formal  demonstration;  these  techniques 
are  not  discussed  in  the  SPS.  The  characteristics  of  acceptance  testing 
described  in  (Volume  XV  of)  the  SPS  are  incorporated  in  the  MPP  methodology. 
The  MPP  emphasis  on  system  operability,  i nsta I I ab i I i ty , and  the  use  of 
customer-supplied  usability  exercises  is  not  specified  in  the  SPS  descrip- 
tion of  acceptance  testing.  The  comparison  of  MPP  and  SPS  acceptance  testing 
is  summarized  in  Figure  5-14. 
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5.6.2  Functional  Testing 

Functional  testing  practices  described  in  Section  3.6.2  of  this  report  and 
in  the  SPS  (Volume  XV)  are  quite  similar.  MPP  functional  testing  encourages 
the  use  of  customer-supplied  data,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  SPS.  In 
addition,  since  functional  testing  is  usually  performed  by  individuals  not 
authorized  to  make  code  changes  when  problems  are  discovered,  a problem 
reporting  and  resolution  procedure  is  specified  in  MPP  as  a necessary  sup- 
porting activity.  The  comparison  of  MPP  and  SPS  approaches  to  functional 
testing  is  summarized  in  Figure  5-15. 
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FIGURE  5-15 
TESTING  METHODOLOGY 
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5.6.3  Test  Forma  I i sm 

The  modern  practice  of  test  formalism  (see  Section  3.6.3)  incorporates 
some  of  the  practices  cited  in  the  SPS  document  on  Validation  and  Verifica- 
tion (Volume  XV).  In  addition,  test  formalism  stresses  the  review  of  test 
plans,  test  designs,  and  the  schedule  of  test  activities  with  the  customer. 
Figure  5-16  summarizes  the  comparison  of  MPP  and  SPS  formalized  testing 
practices.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  specific  testing  techniques 
described  in  the  Validation  and  Verification  volume  of  the  SPS  have  been 
used  on  BCS  software  development  projects.  In  our  study,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  identify  which  techniques  were  applied  on  the  projects  we  investi- 
gated; rather,  we  chose  to  concentrate  on  the  formality  with  which  these 
techniques  were  implemented.  Our  comparison  reflects  this  emphasis. 
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5.7  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  CHANGE  CONTROL 


The  SPS  does  not  address  the  issue  of  a Change  Control  Board  (see  Section 
3.7.3)  as  a constituted  entity  in  a software  development  project.  The  SPS 
definition  of  the  Chief  Programmer's  responsibilities  (Volume  X)  prescribes 
that  individual  as  the  focal  point  for  problem  reporting  and  resolution 
(similar  to  discussion  in  Section  3.7.2),  but  does  not  detail  the  procedures 
used  to  carry  out  that  function. 

The  Programming  Support  Library  Aid  (Volume  VI)  specified  by  the  SPS  provides 
support  for  baselining  activities,  but  does  not  support  the  unique  identi- 
fication of  constituents  to  specified  capabilities  or  implementations,  as 
described  in  Section  3.7.1.  A summary  of  the  comparison  of  MPP  configuration 
management  and  change  control  with  practices  described  in  the  SPS  >s  pre- 
sented in  Figures  5-17,  5-18,  and  5-19. 
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FIGURE  5-17  I 

CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  CHANGE  CONTROL  \ 
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FIGURE  5-18 

CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  CHANGE  CONTROL 
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CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  CHANGE  CONTROL 
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5.8  COMPARISON  SUMMARY 

In  comparing  the  practices  documented  in  the  SPS  with  those  modern  practices 

in  use  at  BCS,  we  found  considerable  similarity  in  most  of  the  practices. 

The  key  differences  we  found  are  summarized  below: 

o Unlike  the  role  defined  for  the  Chief  Programmer,  a software  Program 

Manager  typically  does  not  perform  key  technical  tasks  such  as  designing, 
coding,  and  testing.  Rather,  he  is  responsible  for  planning  these  tasks, 
assigning  them  to  project  personnel,  and  task  monitoring  and  control. 

o The  disciplines  of  software  configuration  management  and  change  control 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  modern  practices  in  use  at  BCS,  but  are  not 
included  in  the  practices  documented  in  the  SPS. 

o The  formality  of  MPP  testing  disciplines  (particularly  as  they  are  applied 
to  acceptance  testing)  is  significantly  greater  than  that  described  in 
the  SPS. 
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6.0  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  conclusions  of  this  study  lead  us  to  recommend  that  Air  Force  software 
procurements  should  be  structured  to  encourage  the  use  of  certain  beneficial 
Modern  Programming  Practices.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that  particular 
emphasis  be  given  to  management  planning  and  visibility,  to  disciplined 
testing,  to  configuration  management  and  cnange  control,  and  to  disciplined 
top  down  design.  However,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  those  aspects  of 
the  procurement  environment  which  foster  competition.  Our  recommendations 
concerning  software  procurement  are  detailed  in  Section  6.1. 

Our  study  identified  several  other  areas  which  we  feel  should  be  the  subject 
of  further  research.  Some  of  these  recommendations  were  introduced  in  Sec- 
tion 1.5;  these  and  other  specific  recommendations  are  discussed  in  Section 
6.2. 

6.1  SOFTWARE  PROCUREMENT  GUIDELINES 

While  certain  software  development  practices  may  have  a beneficial  effect 
on  costs,  schedule  risk,  and  product  quality,  it  must  remain  the  contractor's 
responsibility  to  choose  and  employ  the  practices  he  believes  will  be  most 
cost  effective.  For  a specific  software  procurement,  several  contractors 
may  be  qualified  to  do  the  work,  by  reason  of  their  past  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  customer's  application.  These  contractors  may  also  have 
the  necessary  equipment,  facilities,  tools,  and  data  to  perform  the  work. 

What  distinguishes  among  them  is  the  methods,  techniques,  and  disciplines 
each  contractor  imposes  on  the  software  development  process  to  maximize 
cost  benefits.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that  it  is  inappropriate  for  the 
customer  to  specify  what  methods,  techniques,  and  disciplines  must  be  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  it  is  both  appropriate  and  necessary  that 
the -customer  specify  desired  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  end  items 
to  be  produced.  In  doing  so,  the  customer  can  encourage  the  use  of  beneficial 
pract i ces. 

The  emphasis  discernable  in  the  Modern  Programming  Practices  investigated 
in  this  study  is  on  focus;  software  development  activities  are  focused  and 
identifiable.  As  a result,  they  are  more  manageable  (i.e.  controllable).  Key 
to  achieving  that  focus  is  the  concentration  of  software  development  respon- 
sibility. We  feel  it  is  critical  that,  for  both  "embedded"  and  "deliverable" 
software  capabilities,  the  contractor  be  required  to  focus  the  responsibility 
for  software  development  with  functions  and  duties  similar  to  those  we  de- 
scribed for  a Program  Manager  (see  Section  3.1). 

An  additional  factor  which  ensures  the  appropriate  focus  on  software  devel- 
opment activities  is  the  identification  (and  detailed  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment) of  those  specific  products  which  result  from  the  activities. 

Focusing  on  tangible  results  permits  improved  management  and  customer  visi- 
bility of  the  development  process,  and  allows  a more  objective  evaluation 
of  status,  progress,  and  performance. 
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We  believe  that  existing  military  standards  and  specifications  are  sufficient- 
ly comprehensive  to  encourage  the  necessary  focus  on  software  development 
activities  and  products.  For  the  most  part,  the  provisions  of  these  standards 
and  specifications  appear  to  encourage  the  use  of  those  practices  determined 
in  this  study  to  have  significant  cost  benefits  in  software  development. 

6.1.1  Applicability  of  MIL-S-52779 

Specifically,  we  believe  that  the  cost  benefits  cited  in  our  analysis  can 
be  achieved  if  the  customer  and  the  software  Program  Manager  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  Military  Specification  52779,  included  in  Appendix  A of  this 
report  for  reference.  This  specification  states  that  the  contractor  must 
supply,  in  his  Quality  Assurance  Plan,  descriptions  of  the  practices  he 
will  use  in  developing  a computing  capability.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs 

3.2.1  through  3.2.4,  3.2.6,  and  3.2.8  directly  relate  to  the  beneficial 
practices  we  studied. 

Paragraph  3.2.1,  on  Work  Tasking  and  Authorization  Procedures,  addresses 
the  issue  of  detailed  task  planning  and  formal,  written  task  assignments 
(see  Section  3.1).  Paragraph  3.2.3,  on  Configuration  Management,  and  paragraph 
3.2.4,  on  Corrective  Action,  refer  to  those  procedures  necessary  to  support 
software  configuration  management  and  change  control  (see  Section  3.7).  The 
formalized  approach  to  software  test  planning  and  conduct  (see  Section 
3.6)  is  appropr i ate  I y addressed  in  paragraph  3.2.3.  Computer  Program  Design, 
paragraph  3.2.6,  establishes  the  basis  for  the  practice  of  design  verifica- 
tion (see  Section  3.3).  Finally,  paragraph  3.2.8,  on  Reviews  and  Audits, 
refers  to  the  formal  reviews  (PDR,  CDR,  and  PCA/FCA)  discussed  in  Section 

3.1 . 2 of  this  report . 

In  the  NOTES  section  of  this  military  specification,  we  feel  that  the  ref- 

O *7 

erenced  Military  Standards  483^  and  490'“  are  appropriate.  However,  the 
referenced  Military  Standard  15214  is  only  partially  appropriate  within 
the  context  of  Modern  Programming  Practices. 


1 MIL-S-52779  (AD),  dated  5 April  1974,  "Software  Quality  Assurance  Program 
Requi rements". 

2 

MIL-STD-483,  dated  1 June  1971,  "Configuration  Management  Practices  for 
Systems,  Equipment,  Munitions,  and  Computer  Programs". 

^ MIL-STD-490,  dated  18  May  1972,  "Specification  Practices". 

4 

Ml L-STD-1521A,  dated  1 June  1976,  "Technical  Reviews  and  Audits  for  Sys- 
tems, Equipments,  3nd  Computer  Programs". 
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6.1.2  Applicability  of  MIL-STD-1521 


We  believe  that  the  definitions  of  Functional  Configuration  Audit  (FCA), 
Physical  Configuration  Audit  (PCA),  and  Formal  Qualification  Review  (FQR) 
are,  to  a great  extent,  consistent  with  Modern  Programming  Practices.  The 
definitions  of  the  objectives  and  conduct  of  Preliminary  Design  Review 
(PDR)  and  Critical  Design  Review  (CDR)  appear  inappropriate  in  the  context 
of  MPP. 

Specifically,  we  believe  that  appropriate  system  requirements  and  sub-ele- 
ments defined  as  review  items  at  System  Design  Review  (see  Appendix  B of 
Ml L-STD-1521A ) should  be  re-examined  at  a software  Preliminary  Design  Re- 
view (PDR).  In  addition.  Sections  30.5  through  30.17  of  Appendix  C (of  MIL- 
STD-1521A)  address  many  aspects  which  we  believe  are  pertinent  to  a software 
PDR,  but  are  expressed  only  in  hardware  terms.  We  believe  these  paragraphs 
need  to  be  restated  in  appropriate  software  terminology  to  make  their  objec- 
tives and  applicability  for  software  more  obvious. 

Appendix  D (of  Ml L-STD-1521A ) describing  Software  Critical  Design  Review 
is  largely  i nappropr i ate  for  the  conduct  of  a formal  review  within  the  con- 
text of  MPP.  The  purpose  of  a CDR  should  be  to  confirm  that  the  identified 
elemental  products  of  the  (planned)  construction  process  are  both  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  formally  established  at  PDR. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  item  identification  (via  a configuration  index) 
and  plans  for  construction,  rather  than  on  the  integrity  of  design  detail. 

The  contractor  should  provide  (at  CDR)  evidence  that  design  details  have 
already  been  reviewed  (perhaps  by  customer  technical  representatives),  so 
that  the  formal  review  need  not  itself  address  thofee  details. 

The  discussion  of  Functional  Configuration  Audit  (Appendix  E of  MIL-STD- 
1521A)  appears  appropriate  as  written.  We  recommend  that  an  explicit  state- 
ment be  added  which  stipulates  that  the  contractor  performs  the  activities 
described,  and  provides  evidence  at  the  formal  FCA  that  he  has  done  so.  To 
facilitate  this,  we  recommend  that  the  distinction  be  clearly  drawn  between 
test  procedures  and  test  minutes  (the  essential  evidence  of  FCA).  Test  min- 
utes may  be  simply  a copy  of  a test  procedure  in  which  results  necessary 
to  determine  test  outcome  have  been  recorded.  The  evidence  submitted  at 
FCA  should  show  that  test  minutes  exist  for  each  test,  have  been  appropriate- 
ly reviewed,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  a designated  individual. 

The  discussion  of  Physical  Configuration  Audit  (Appendix  F of  Ml L-STD-1521A ) 
is  appropriate  for  software  PCA.  The  key  objective  of  a software  PCA  should 
be  the  identification  of  all  "software  parts",  at  least  to  the  level  of 
subroutines  and  document  sections.  The  evidence  of  changes  introduced  (or 
proposed  but  not  acted  upon)  since  PDR  should  be  a direct  outgrowth  of  the 
contractor's  on-going  configuration  management  and  change  control  activities 
(see  MIL-S-52779,  paragraph"  T.2.2  and  3.2.4). 

We  believe  it  is  inappropriate  for  a software  Formal  Qualification  Review 
to  be  combined  with  FCA,  as  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  corma I Qu_ I i f i ca- 
tion Review  (Appendix  G,  paragraph  70.2  of  MIL-STD-1521A) . The  formal  demon- 
stration of  a software  capability  (including  i nsta I I abi I i ty,  operability. 
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and  usability  demonstrations)  should  be  a pre-condition  of  certification  at 
FQR.  That  demonstration  should  be  conducted  after  the  successful  completion 
of  PCA/FCA,  and  should  be  performed  at  the  receiving  site. 

6.1.3  Summary 

The  use  or  benefi  i a I Modern  Programming  Practices  can  be  encouraged  by  the 
customer  via  deliberate  application  of  existing  military  specifications, 
especially  Mll-S-52779.  Certain  other  military  standards  and  spec i f ' ca t i ons, 
notably  MIL-STD-1521,  are  only  partially  applicable  within  the  context 
of  MPP,  as  they  currently  exist.  The  Air  Force  should  examine  existing  mili- 
tary specifications  and  standards  to  assess  their  applicability  to  MPP  soft- 
ware developments  and  modify  them  as  appropriate. 

6.2  RECOMMENDAT I ONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

As  a result  of  this  study,  several  areas  have  been  identified  where  further 
investigation  or  development  seems  appropriate.  Specific  recommendations 
are  detailed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

6.2.1  Management  Guidance  on  MPP  Application 

The  significance  of  management's  role  in  achieving  maximum  benefits  from 
the  application  of  Modern  Programming  Practices  implies  that  specific  gui- 
dance for  managers  of  software  development  is  needed.  Command  media  should 
be  developed  to  address  how  appropriate  MPP  can  be  chosen  based  on  project 
objectives  and  activities.  The  management  disciplines  associated  with  plan- 
ning, task  assignment,  and  monitoring  within  a project  employing  MPP  should 
be  examined  and  formalized  into  improved  specifications  and  guidelines  for 
software  development. 

6.2.2  MPP  Impact  on  Product  Quality 

While  this  study  did  not  directly  address  the  issue  of  quality  of  the  deliv- 
ered software  product.  Modern  Programming  Practices  stress  the  concept  of 
quality,  particularly  as  it  is  reflected  in  demonstrated  responsiveness  to 
user  requirements.  The  impacts  of  MPP  on  software  product  quality  should 
be  determined,  perhaps  by  studying  the  activity  of  a system  from  the  comple- 
tion of  design  through  operational  use.  Such  a study  should  consider  change 
history  in  terms  of  repairs  and  enhancements,  measures  of  customer  satisfac- 
tion, and  benefits  expected  and  realized  during  the  production  life. 

6.2.3  MPP  Impact  on  Sche"'  u I e Risk 

The  impact  of  Modern  Programming  Practices  on  schedule  risk  can  be  inferred 
from  an  examination  of  the  resource  expenditure  data  gathered  in  this  study. 
Largely  as  a result  of  deliberate  pre-planning,  testing  and  other  construc- 
tion activities  performed  late  in  the  development  cycle  appear  to  be  both 
more  manageable  and  less  prone  to  schedule  slippage.  Directed  study  should 
be  conducted  to  determine  conclusively  whether  MPP-using  projects  incur 
less  schedule  risk  than  software  projects  which  use  traditional  methods. 
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6.2.4  MPP  Impact  on  Lifecycle  Costs 

This  study  considers  the  effects  of  Modern  Programming  Practices  on  software 
development  costs;  there  remains  the  larger  question  of  how  MPP  affect  soft- 
ware lifecycle  costs.  Specifically,  the  costs  of  operation,  maintenance, 
and  enhancement  of  a system  originally  developed  using  MPP  may  show  consid- 
erable benefit.  Those  MPP  whose  impact  is  relatively  minor  during  system 
development  may  have  a more  significant  impact  during  the  production  life 
of  a delivered  system. 

'6.2.5  Cost  Estimating  For  MPP 

The  development  cost  benefits  attributable  to  Modern  Programming  Practices 
are  significant  enough  that  software  cost  estimating  techniques  currently 
in  use  throughout  the  industry  are  no  longer  completely  valid.  This  study 
shows  that  projects  employing  MPP  spend  less  resources,  and  spend  them 
differently,  than  what  traditional  estimating  guidelines  forecast.  The  al- 
gorithms which  the  software  industry  uses  to  estimate  development  costs 
need  to  be  adjusted  by  new  parameters  which  account  for  the  influences  of 
spec i f i c MPP . 


6.2.6  Customer  Training  in  MPP 

The  changing  role  of  the  customer  and  the  software  developer,  and  the  new 
practices  which  the  developer  is  using  to  fulfill  his  obligations  must  be 
understood  by  those  DoD  offices  responsible  for  software  procurements.  Spe- 
cific training  for  procurement-of f i ce  personnel  in  such  areas  as  the  objec- 
tives and  conduct  of  formal  reviews  and  the  customer's  participation  in 
definition,  design,  and  testing  activities  should  be  encouraged 

6.2.7  Support  Tools  For  MPP 


The  opinions  expressed  by  our  projects  regarding  the  tools  currently  ava i 
able  to  support  Modern  Programming  Practices  (see  Section  3.5)  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  tools  are  needed,  but  that  their  capabilities  must  be 
significantly  expanded  beyond  the  level  of  support  currently  provided.  An 
automated  design  aid  should  be  developed  which  alleviates  the  dependance 
on  the  structured  walkthrough  for  design  verification;  more  sophisticated 
logic  analysis  and  interface  consistency  checking  capabilities  should  be 
provided.  A Programming  Support  Library  aid  which  provides  extensive  mana 
ment  visibility  information  could  effectively  support  the  Program  Manager 
assessment  of  status,  progress,  and  performance.  Compilers  which  directly 
support  structured  logic  formulations  would  alleviate  a project's  dependa 
on  manual  peer  code  reviews. 
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M I L - S - 52  7 7 9 ( AD ) 
5 April  1974 


MILITARY  SPECIFICATION 

SOFTWARE  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

This  specification  is  approved  for  use  by  all  Departments  and  Agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


1.  SCOPE 

1.1  Applicability.  When  referenced  in  the  item  specification,  contract, 
or  order,  this  specification  shall  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  software 
(computer  programs  and  related  documentation)  where  the  acquisition  involves 
either  software  alone  or  software  as  a portion  of  a system  or  subsystem. 

1.2  Contractual  Intent.  This  specification  requires  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  a Software  Quality  Assurance  (QA)  Program  by  the  contrac- 
tor. The  purpose  of  the  Software  QA  Program  is  to  assure  that  software 
delivered  under  the  contract  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  contract. 
The  purpose  of  this  specification  is  to  assure  that  the  program  is  effective, 
economical,  and  planned  and  developed  in  consonance  v/i th  the  contractor's 
other  administrative  and  technical  programs.  The  term  "Software  QA  Program", 
as  used  herein  identifies  the  collective  requirements  of  the  specification. 
The  Software  QA  Program  may  be  an  extension  of  the  contractor's  existing  QA 
program.  The  Software  QA  Program  shall  provide  for  periodic  assessment  and, 
where  necessary,  realignment  of  the  QA  program  to  conform  to  changes  in  the 
acquisition  program.  The  Software  QA  Program  is  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  Government  whenever  it  does  not  accomplish  the  requirements  of  this 
specification. 

1.3  Relation  to  Other  Contract.  Requirements . The  contractor  is  responsible 
for  compliance  wi in  all  provisions  of  the  contract  and  for  furnishing  speci- 
fied software  which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  contract.  If  any  incon- 
sistency exists  between  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  this  specification,  the 
Order  of  Precedence  clause  shall  govern. 
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2.  APPLICABLE  DOCUMENTS. 

2.1  Amendments  and  Revisions.  Whenever  this  specification  is  amended  or 
revisecT  subsequent  to  its  contractually  effective  date,  the  contractor  may 
follow  or  authorize  his  subcontractors  to  follow  the  amended  or  revised 
document  provided  no  increase  in  cost,  price,  or  fee  is  required.  The 
contractor  shall  not  be  required  to  follow  the  amended  or  revised  document 
except  as  a formally  authorized  modification  to  the  contract.  If  the  con- 
tractor elects  to  follow  the  amended  or  revised  document,  he  shall  notify 
the  contracting  officer  in  writing  of  this  election.  When  the  contractor 
elects  to  follow  the  provisions  of  an  amendment  or  revision,  he  must  follow 
them  in  full . 

2.2  Ordering  Government  Documents.  Copies  of  specifications,  standards, 
and  documentation  required  by  contractors  in  connection  with  specific 
procurements  may  be  obtained  from  the  procuring  agency,  or  as  otherwise 
directed  by  the  contracting  officer. 

3.0  REQUIREMENTS 

3.1  Software  QA  Program.  The  contractor  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
Software  QA  Program  to  assure  that  all  software  delivered  meets  all  contrac- 
tual requirements.  This  program  shall  provide  for  detection,  reporting, 
analysis,  and  correction  of  software  deficiencies.  Contractor  personnel 
performing  quality  functions  shall  have  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
evaluate  software  development  activities,  and  to  recommend  improvements. 

The  program,  including  procedures,  schedules,  processes,  and  products,  shall 
be  documented. 

3.2  Software  QA  Program  Requirements . The  contractor's  Software  QA  Program 
will  specificalTy  aodress  the  following  areas: 

3.2.1  Work  Tasking  and  Authorization  Procedures.  Procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  contractor  in  issuing  work  tasking  instructions  for  all  work  relating  LO 
software  development  to  be  accomplished  under  the  contract,  shall  be  identi- 
fied and  documented.  The  Software  QA  Program  snail  provide  for  monitoring 
the  execution  of  these  procedures  to  assure  that  they  are  being  followed. 
Procedures  to  track  progress  of  the  work  aaainst  approved  schedules  arid  re- 
source allocations  will  also  be  Identified.  Areas  to  be  addressed  In  these 
reviews  shall  include:  the  description  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished; 

assignment  of  responsibility  lor  Its  accomplishment;  the  manner  In  which  the 
initiation  of  work  is  authorized;  thn  manner  in  which  periodic  status  reports 
on  the  progress  cf  work  against  approved  schedules  and  resource  allocation!) 
are  prepared  and  submitted;  and  scheduled  completion  date. 
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3.2.2  Configuration  Management  (CM).  The  Software  QA  Program  shall  specify 
the  qual ity  assurance  measures  to  be  applied  to  CM  and  will  provide  for  inde- 
pendent audits  by  contractor  personnel  of  the  contractor's  CM  procedures,  to 
insure  that  the  objectives  of  the  CM  program  are  being  attained.  The  program 
will  designate  those  contractor  personnel  responsible  for  conducting  the  audit 
of  CM.  The  Software  QA  Program  will  require  documentation  of  the  audit. 

3.2.3  Testing.  The  Software  QA  Program  shall  identify  all  QA  measures  rela- 
ted to  software  testing.  Software  QA  measures  shall  include: 

a.  Analysis  of  software  requirements  to  determine  testability. 

b.  Review  of  test  plans  for  compliance  with  appropriate  standards  and 
satisfaction  of  contractual  requirements. 

c.  Review  of  test  requirements  and  criteria  for  adequacy,  feasibility, 
and  satisfaction  of  requirements. 

d.  Review  of  test  procedures  for  compliance  with  appropriate  standards 
and  satisfaction  of  contractual  requirements. 

e.  Monitoring  of  tests  and  certification  that  test  results  are  the 
actual  findings  of  the  tests. 

f.  Review  and  certification  of  test  reports. 

g.  Insuring  that  test  related  documentation  is  maintained  to  allow 
repeatability  of  tests. 

h.  Assuring  that  any  support  software  and  computer  hardware  used  to 
develop  software  for  the  Government  are  themselves  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Tne  contractor  shall  identify  to  the  Government  any  such  support  soft- 
ware and  computer  hardware  that  he  intends  to  use. 

3.2.4  Corrective  Act i on . The  Software  QA  Program  shall  delineate  those 
contractor  procedures  which  shall  assure  the  prompt  detection  and  correction 
of  deficiencies  which  otherwise  could  result  in  noncompliant  software. 
Corrective  action  shall  include,  as  a minimum: 

a.  Analysis  of  data  and  examination  of  problem  and  deficiency  reports 
to  determine  extent,  and  causes, 

b.  Ajialysis  of  trends  in  performance  of  work  to  prevent  the  development 
of  nonconforming  products. 
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c.  Review  of  the  adequacy  of  improvement  on  corrective  measures  to  be 
taken,  and  monitoring  of  the  implementation  to  determine  effectiveness  of 
such  measures. 

d.  Analysis  or  review  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  contract  or  by 
the  contracting  officer. 

3.2.5  Library  Controls.  The  contractor  shall  establish  and  identify.  In 
the  Software  1)A  Program,  his  procedures  and  controls,  manual  or  automated, 
for  the  handling  of  source  code  and  object  code  in  their  various  forms  and 
versions,  from  the  time  of  their  Initial  approval  or  acceptance  until  they 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  final  deliverable  media.  The  objective  of 
these  controls  is  to  insure  that  different  computer  program  versions  are 
accurately  identified  and  documented,  that  no  unauthorized  modifications  are 
made  to  the  source  or  object  programs,  that  all  approved  modifications  are 
properly  integrated,  and  that  software  submitted  for  testing  is  the  correct 
version. 

3.2.6  Computer  Program  Design.  The  Software  QA  Program  shall  Include  the 
procedures  by  whTch  design  documsntati on  is  reviewed  to  evaluate  the  logic 
of  the  design,  fulfillment  of  requirements,  completeness,  and  compliance 
with  specified  standards.  As  a minimum,  QA  reviews  of  design  documentation 
will  be  accomplish’d  prior  to  release  of  the  computer  program  designs  to 
coding. 

3.2.7  Software  Documentation.  Documentation  standards  to  be  used  for  all 
deliverable  software  shall  Tie  stated  or  referenced  in  the  Software  QA  Program. 
The  Software  QA  Program  will  specify  the  quality  assurance  measures  to  be 
applied  to  assure  delivery  of  correct  documentation  and  change  information 

to  the  Government.  In  addition,  the  program  will  provide  fur  the  periodic 
independent  contractor  review  of  documentation  and  will  designate  contractor 
signature  approval /disapproval  authority. 

3.2.8  Reviews  and  Audits.  The  Software  QA  Program  shall  describe  or  refer- 
ence the  cchtr«cxbrvs~p;-ocedures  for  preparation  and  execution  of  reviews 
and  audits  at  key  points  in  the  acquisition  cycle,  and  the  quality  assurance 
measures  to  be  employed  to  insure  that  the  reviews  and  audits  are  conductor: 
in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  procedures.  The  schedule  for  reviews  and 
audits  will  bo  stated  in  the  program. 

3.2.9  Tooljw,  Techniques,  and  Moth  etiologies.  The  contractor  shall  identify 

in  the  Software  QA  Program  the"  too' is , techniques,  and  methodologies  to  be 
employed  in  the  performance  of  the  work  which  will  support  quality  assurance 
objectives  and  describe  how  their  use  will  augment  or  satisfy  QA  program 
requirements.  Examples  include:  Operations  Research  - Systems  Analysis 

techniques,  modeling,  simulation,  software  performance  measurement  toois 

and  techniques,  and  software  optimization  tools. 
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3.3  Subcontractor  Control . The  contractor  is  responsible  for  assuring 
that  all  software  procured  from  his  subcontractors  conform  to  the  contract 
requirements.  When  the  Government  elects  to  perform  reviews  at  the  subcon- 
tractor's facilities,  such  reviews  shall  not  be  used  by  contractors  as 
evidence  of  effective  control  of  quality  of  subcontractors  by  the  contrac- 
tor. It  does  not  relieve  the  contractor  of  his  responsibility  for  furnish- 
ing software  that  meets  all  contract  requirements. 

4.0  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

4.1  Contractor.  Nothing  specified  herein  relieves  the  contractor  from  the 
obligation  to  submit,  to  the  Government  for  acceptance,  end  products  that 
conform  to  all  prescribed  requirements. 

4 . 2 Government  Review  at  Contractor,  Subcontractor,  or  Vendor  Facilities. 
The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  review,  at  their  sources,  all  products 
or  services,  including  those  not  developed  or  performed  at  the  contractor's 
facility,  to  determine  the  conformance  of  products  or  services  with  contract 
requirements. 


5.0  PREPARATION  FOR  DELIVERY, 
fi  cation. 

6.0  NOTES. 


This  section  is  not  applicable  to  this  speci- 


(The  following  information  is  provided  solely  for  quidarice  in  using  this 
specification.  It  has  no  contractual  significance;. 

6.1  Intended  Use.  This  document  will  apply  specifically  to  the  acquisition 
of  computer  programs  where  the  acquisition  involves  either  software  alone, 
or  software  as  a portion  of  a system  or  subsystem. 

6.2  Ordering  Data.  The  procuring  activity  should  consider  specifying  the 
following: 

6.2.1  Procurement  Requirements. 

a.  Title,  number,  and  date  of  this  specification. 

b.  Configuration  Management.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  citation 
of  MIL-STD-483,  Configuration  Management  Practices  For  Systems,  Equipment, 
Munitions,  and  Computer  Programs. 

c.  Software  Documentation  Standards.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  citing  KIL-STD-490,  Specification  Practices,  as  amended  by  Appendix  VI, 
MIL-STD-483  as  the  standards  for  software  documentation. 
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d.  Technical  Reviews  and  Audits.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
using  MIL-STD-1521  as  a guide  in  specifying  the  number,  content,  and  sche- 
duling of  technical  reviews  and  audits. 

e.  Software  QA  Program  Plan.  Consideration  should  be  g^ven  to  requir- 
ing the  contractor  to  deliver  a Software  QA  Program  Plan  In  response  to  the 
invitation  for  bid,  or  request  for  proposal,  or  request  for  quotation  and 
as  a Contract  Data  Requirements  List  item  (see  6.2.2).  The  plan  should  de- 
fine the  methods  and  procedures  which  the  contractor  proposes  to  use  In  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  this  specification. 

6.2.2  Contract  Data  Requirements. 

a.  The  format,  type  of  copy,  number  of  copies,  degree  of  detail  required, 
delivery  schedules  and  purpose  of  submission  will  be  specified  on  a DD  Form 
1423,  Contract  Data  Requirements  List,  Included  In  the  contract  for  all  plans, 
documentation,  and  reports  which  are  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ment. A DD  Form  1423  Is  not  required  when  the  Government  will  review  con- 
tractor file  copies. 
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SOFTWARE  ESTIMATING  GUIDELINES 


SOFTWARE  ESTIMATING  GUIDELINES 


Step  1 — Determining  the  Software  Type 

The  estimating  task  should  begin  with  analysis  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Generally,  the  type  of  software  to  be  developed  will  be  some  combination 
of  the  f ol I owi ng : 

— Mathematical  Operations 

— Report  Generation  • 

Logic  Operations 

Signal  Processing,  or  Data  Reduction 
— Real  Time,  or  Executive  (also.  Avionics  Interfacing) 

/ m 

In  this  step,  one  should  estimate  how  much  of  the  total  software  will  be 
of  each  type,  and  then  apply  a reasonableness  test  to  whether  this  distri- 
bution is  valid.  For  example,  it  would  be  unusual  for  more  than  I0-1?%  of 
the  software  to  be  in  the  real  time  category,  or  more  than  half  tc^be  in 
the  report  generation  category. 

Step  2 — Estimating  the  End  Product  Size 

Next,  oris  should  estimate  for  each  of  the  categories  determined  in  Step  1, 
how  much  new  code  must  be  written.  Unless  the  project  has  unusually  severe 
requirements  for  commentary  within  the  code,  this  set  of  estimates  can  be 
simply  in  terms  of  executable  statements. 

< 

While  not  executable  in  the  usual  sense,  statements  which  define  storage 
areas  (Fortran  COMMON,  for  example)  should  be  included  in  these  estimates. 
Ordinarily,  these  statements  will  be  a relatively  sma IJ  portion  (10%  or 
less)  of  the  total.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  recognise  situations 
in  which  storage  definition  is  a significant  portion  of  the  total  task  — 
for  example,  when  the  amount  of  storage  available  is  quite  limited  and  spe- 
cial techniques  must  be  used  to  fit  I he  data  into  the  space  allocated.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recognized  that  storage  defining  is  usually 
done  only  once,  and  then  replicated  in  all  of  the  routines  that  use  I he 
storage. 

The  estimated  number  of  statements  to  be  coded  should  include  only  de I i ver- 
ab I e code;  that  number  may  be  significantly  smaller  than  the  total  number 
of  statements  produced,  due  to  the  necessity  of  creating  various  deve I opment 
ai ds  (test  drivers,  test  data  bases,  translators,  simulators,  etc.)  to  support 
a project.  The  adjustment  factors  of  Table  B-l  take  into  account  the  creation 
of  such  aids.  (If  a development  aid  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  customer,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a deliverable  item  in  the  estimating  process,  because 
of  the  need  for  testing  and  documentation  of  the  tool  itself). 

The  results  of  this  step  should  be  compared  with  the  distribution  prepared 
in  Step  1,  analyzed  for  reasonableness,  and  adjusted  if  necessary  before 
proceeding  to  Step  3. 
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Estimating  the  Labor  Reau i rements 


The  preceding  steps  will  have  produced  a breakout  of  the  development  task 
in  terms  of  new  statements  that  must  be  coded  in  each  of  several  categories 
or  software  type.  In  this  step,  the  following  mu  I t i p I i ers  can  be  applied  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  this  code. 


— /Mathematical 

— Report 

— Logic 

— Signal 

— Rea  I Time 


6 man-months/1000 
8 man-months/1000 
12  man-mont hs/1000 
20  man-mont hs/1000 
40  man-months/1000 


statements 

statements 

statements 

statements 

statements 


These  factors  assume  that  a "statement"  is  one  fully  checked  out,  tested, 
and  documented  statement  coded  in  the  selected  language.  The  choice  of  lan- 
guage can  have  a significant  effect  on  the  development  cost,  but  ordinarily 
affects  only  portions  of  the  total  task. 


Step  4 — Estimating  and  Expenditure  Distribution 


Typi ca I I y,  the  final 
be  distributed  about 


costs  of  a software  development  activity  will 
as  f o.l  I ows : 


tend  to 


% of  Total  Cost 


— Requirements  Definition  5 

Design  and  Specification  25 

— Code  Preparation  10 

— Code  Checkout  25 

Integration  and  Test  25 

— System  Test  10 


The  distribution  shown  is  a "raw  distribution";  that  is,  it  does  not  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  re- imp  I ementat ion,  existence  of  sophisticated 
debug  tools,  etc.  These  factors  are  accounted  for  in  Table  B-l,  and  are 
applied  in  Step  5.  Note  that  the  distribution  to  Requirements  Definition 
and  Design  and  Specification  tasks  includes  documentation;  i.e.  the  user 
documentation  and  detailed  design  specifications  are  the  product  of  these 
two  tasks. 


Further,  while  the  percentages  shown  here  will,  in  general,  be  indicative 
of  the  manpower  allocated  on  a project,  they  will  nor  necessarily  represent 
the  actual  flow  time  or  calendar  time  scheduled  for  each  task.  The  adjusted 
estimates  of  Step  5 will  more  closely  approach  a flow  time  distribution 
and  could,  therefore,  be  used  as  a basis  for  schedule  preparation.  Documen- 
tation is  a very  apt  example  of  this  problem;  while  the  actual  preparation 
of  the  technical  content  of  a document  is  correctly  represented  in  the  per- 
centages above,  typing  support  and  the  flow  time  and  effort  involved  in 
producing  a finished,  printed  manual  is  not  and  should  be  added  to  the  es- 
timates produced  by  these  guidelines. 


In  this  step,  the  labor  estimates  developed  in  Step  3 should  be  broken  down 
by  task  — for  each  of  the  software  types  involved  in  the  problem.  The  re- 
sulting n by  6 matrix  (where  n is  the  number  of  different  software  types  and 
6 is  the  number  of  activities  from  Step  4)  of  individual  task  estimates  will 
be  further  adjusted  in  the  next  step  for  the  particulars  of  the  project. 

Step  5 — Adjusting  the  Labor  Estimates 

Table  B-l  shows  multipliers  that  should  be  applied  to  individual  estimates 
to  account  for  various  task  characteristics.  In  using  this  table,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  multipliers  are  task-specific;  for  example,  use  of  a higher- 
order  language  does  not  affect  Requirements  Definition  or  S/stem  Test  tasks. 
Other  multipliers  are  cumulative;  for  example,  use  of  both  a higher-order 
language  and  macro  capability  results  in  a coding  cost  which  is  only  27% 
of  the  cost  using  assembly  language  without  macros. 

On  the  subject  of  macros,  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  including  in  the  es- 
timates the  effor'  required  to  develop  any  special  algorithms  (for  instance, 
to  satisfy  unusua I siz i ng  or  timing  requirements).  Such  efforts  should  be 
estimated  separately  and  their  costs  added  to  the  basic  project  costs  estima- 
ted using  these  guidelines.  Use  of  the  algorithms  can  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  using  macros,  however. 

Step  6 — Estimating  Cc  Pu^e-r  Time 

After  the  individual  task  estimates  have  been  adjusted  per  Step  5,  the  re- 
vised estimates  can  be  summed  to  arrive  at  a total  labor  cost  for  the  pro- 
ject. The  final  step  is  to  estimate  the  machine  time  that  will  be  used  during 
the  development  activity. 

The  most  widely  accepted  rule  of  thumb  is  that  approximately  three  hours 
of  stand-alone  computer  time  will  be  spent  per  man-month.  Since  stand-alone 
time  is  rarely  used  except  in  special  cases  (mi n i-computer  applications, 
security  requ i rement s ) , the  values  from  Table  B-2  can  be  used  instead. 
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TABIE  6-1 : lABOP  ESTIMATE  ADJUSTMENT  TACTORS 


|.  Re- imp  I emen tat  ion 
of  existing 
software 

2.  Follow-on  contract 
with  current  cus- 
tomer 

3.  Number  of  pro- 
grammers: 1-2 

(interpolate  be-  f - 10 

tween  values  if  more  than 

needed)  20 

4.  Higher-order  lan- 
guage (seasoned 
comp i I er ) 

5.  Macro-1 anguage 

— i n cod i ng 

— forms  for  docu- 
ment 

6.  On-line  code/data 
entry 

7.  On-line  debugging 

8.  Poor  (or  no)  de- 
bug tools  except 
dumps 

9.  Programed ng- ex- 

perience wi th  en- 
gineer i ng/ techn i ca I 
discipl ine  of  appi  i- 
cation:  Entry-level 

Moderate 

High 

Note:  In  matrix  positions 

having  no  entry,  the 
assumed  mu  I I i p I i or  is 
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PROJECT  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I.  Background  Information  (contractual) 

1.  Which  of  the  Modern  Program  Practices  given  below  are  used  in 

your  software  development  project?  (Check  those  that  apply.) 

Program  Manager  Authority — both  technical  and  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  project. 

Reviews — formal  milestone  reviews  with  customer  participa- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  phase. 

Unit  Development  Folders — capture  of  working  materials  for 

each  identified  item  to  facilitate  end  item  development, 
testing,  documentation. 

Design  Discipline  and  Verification — top  down  design,  formal 

design  representation,  completion  of  design,  and  deliberate 
verification  of  design  prior  to  code. 

Program  Modularity — def i n i t ions/restr i ct ions  on  data  inter- 
faces between  modules,  adherence  to  parent/child  relation- 
ships between  modules. 

Naming  Conventions — structured  names  for  modules  and/or 

data  items. 

Structured  Forms — use  of  Dijkstra  forms  as  supportable  in 

your  programming  language. 

Code  Verification — deliberate  peer  reviews  of  code  for  each 

modu I e. 

Support  Libraries  and  Facilities — use  of  automated  or  pro- 

ceduralized  design,  coding,  and  configuration  management 
aids. 

Phased  Testing — defined  and  formalized  unit,  functional, 

and  acceptance  testing. 

Configuration  Management/Change  Control — creation  and  con- 
trol of  baselines  (requirements,  design,  implementation) 
and  procedures  for  problem  reporting  and  resolution. 

2.  For  each  practice  checked,  supply  the  date  of  adoption  of  the 

practice  and  the  associated  software  development  phase  and/or 

milestone  at  which  it  was  adopted. 
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3.  For  each  practice  checked,  provide  a brief  rationale  which  tells 
why  the  practice  was  adopted  for  your  software  development  pro- 
ject. For  each  practice  checked,  indicate  the  degree  of  success 
expected  or  achieved  in  the  project  by  its  adoption. 

4.  List  the  computing  hardware  (including  the  host  and  target  machines) 
used  by  your  project  and  their  relationship. 

5.  List  the  operating  system(s)  and  compilers/assemblers  and  utility 
software  used  by  your  project. 

6.  Indicate  the  method(s)  of  access  to  the  hardware  and  the  software. 
(Check  those  which  apply.) 

Batch 

Remote  job  entry 

Time  sharing 

Stand-alone 

7.  Describe  the  availability  of  hardware/sof tware : the  time  schedule 
for  computer  accessibility  and  the  existence  of  any  restricted 

or  experimental  sof tware/ hardware  used  by  the  project. 

8.  Indicate  the  number  and  type  of  personnel  for  your  project.  (Enter 
number  which  applies.) 

Full  time,  report  to  Program  Manager 

Full  time,  report  outside  Program  Manager's  organization 

Full  time,  outside  contract 

Part  time,  report  to  Program  Manager 

Part  time,  report  outside  Program  Manager's  organization 

(e. g , consu I tants  ) 

Part  time,  outside  contractor 

9.  Provide  personnel  resumes  which  detail  experience  and  training, 
both  prior  to  and  also  during  this  project  development. 

10.  Indicate  the  percentage  of  personnel  turnover  expected/experi- 
enced on  your  project.  Was  this  turnover  planned  for?  Did  it  have 
a detrimental  effect  on  project  performance? 
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Characterize  your  project  in  terms  of  magnitude,  complexity  and 
software  type  (e.g.,  real  time,  utility,  application)  performed 
by  the  resultant  software.  When  did  your  project  begin? 

12.  In  what  phase  of  the  software  development  is  your  project  current 
I y ? (Check  on  I y one.  ) 

Requirements  Definition 

Design 

Coding 

Checkout  and  Unit  Testing 

Integration  and  Testing 

System  Testing  and  Delivery 

In  Production  (Operation  and  Maintenance) 


Software  Estimating  Guidelines 

1.  Estimate  how  much  of  the  total  deliverable  software  is  of  each 
of  the  following  types: 

Mathematical  Operations  

Report  Generation  

Logic  Operations  

Signal  Processing/Data  Reduction  

Real  Time/Executive/Avionics  Interfaces  

How  many  independent  programs  does  this  represent? 

2.  Estimate  the  total  number  of  deliverable  source  statements,  exc I u 
ding  commentary.  (If  this  is  an  enhancement  or  reimp  I ementat ion, 
do  not  include  statements  which  do  not  have  to  be  recoded.) 

3.  Is  this  development  a re  imp  I ementat i on  of  an  existing  software 
design?  Is  this  development  a conversion  of  an  existing  software 
system? 

4.  Is  this  a follow-on  contract  with  your  current  customer  (e.g., 
major  enhancement)? 
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5.  How  many  des i gners/programmers  support  this  development? 

1-2  6-10 

More  than  20 

3-5  11-20 

6.  Is  a higher  order  language  being  used? 

not  at  all  exclusively  partially 

7.  Does  the  source  language  used  provide  a macro  capability? 

not  at  a I I yes 

8.  Do  you  have  documentation  forms  to  aid  in  expression  of  designs, 
tests,  data  structures,  etc.? 


not  at  a I I 


yes 


9.  Does  the  computer  system  used  allow  for  on-line  programming  activi- 
ties? 

not  at  all  yes,  code/data  entry 

yes,  debugging 

10.  Does  the  computer  system  provide  debugging  tools? 

dumps  only  other  (specify) 

11.  What  is  the  designer/programmer  experience  with  the  engineering 
or  technical  discipline  of  application?  (Insert  7.) 


Entry  level 


Moderate 


High 


12.  What  is  the  actual  number  of  man-months  (or  man-hours)  expended 
(by  phase  I on  this  software  development  to  date?  What  is  the  ac- 
tual dollar  cost  of  this  labor  expense  (by  phase)  to  date? 

13.  What  is  the  actual  amount  of  CRU's  expended  (by  phase)  by  this 
software  development  to  date?  What  is  the  actual  dollar  cost  of 
this  machine  expense  (by  phase)  to  date? 

14.  What  is  the  milestone  schedule?  What  percent  of  the  total  flow 
time  is  scheduled  for  the  following  phases? 

Requirements  definition  

Design  
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Code 


Checkout  

Integration  and  functional  test  

System  testing  and  acceptance  

15.  What  percent  of  the  total  (estimated)  manpower  required  is  planned 
to  be  (has  been)  used  in  each  phase? 

III.  Indicators  of  Modern  Programming  Practice 

1.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Program  Manager? 

Technical  (product  quality,  reliability) 

Make  task  assignments 

Administrative  (budgetary) 

Evaluate  performance  of  personnel 

2.  Are  formal  task  assignments  provided  by  the  Program  Manager  to 
project  personnel? 

3.  Are  formal  phase  reviews  scheduled  and  conducted? 

Pertinent  items  identified  and  available  at  each  review 

Review  objectives  specified  and  understood  by  participants 

Results  of  review  followed  up 

Project  and  customer  representat ives  participate  in  each 

rev i ew 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

4.  Is  project  documentation  pertinent? 

Document  schedule  exists  for  review  and  completion 

Purpose  of  each  document  stated  and  justified 
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Documents  are  scheduled  so  that  the  project  can  use  each 
completed  document  as  source  material  for  next  phase's  activi- 
t i es 


Each  document  is  reviewed  by  its  intended  audience 

Appropriate  user  content  and  language  are  determined  for 

and  contained  in  each  document 

Project  control  of  documentation  so  that  it  "tracks"  with 

requi rements/desi gn/ impl ementat ion  changes 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

5.  Are  Unit  Development  Folders  (UDF)  used  by  the  project? 

"Working  papers"  for  each  item  are  captured  as  they  are 
created 

Project  procedures  establish  form  and  content  of  the  UDF's 

Their  contents  are  utilized  for  developing  other  items,  com- 
pleting other  tests 

Project  controls  the  access/use  of  UDF's 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 
in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 
and  procedures 

the  project  employ  design  discipline? 

Top  down  design  approach  specified 

Formal  design  analysis  and  representat ion  techniques  used: 

Static  design  representat ion  (design  trees) 

Dynamic  design  representation  (transition  diagrams) 

Other  (explain) 

Design  refinement  methods  are  used  to  adapt  the  abstract 
design  model  to  the  computing  environment 
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Design  completeness  criteria  are  developed  and  specified. 

What  are  they? 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

7.  !,s  the  design  verified? 

Peer  reviews  (structured  wa I k throughs ) of  design  are  con- 
ducted 

The  objectives  and  method  of  conducting  peer  reviews  are 

stated  in  advance 

Design  reachability  and  connectivity  analyses  procedurized 

and  used 

Design  modularity  analyses  procedurized  and  used 

Mechanical  evaluation  method  used 


Project  control  (compliance  methods  and  verification)  over 

the  process  of  design  verification  exists 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

8.  Is  the  completed  design  utilized  to  discipline  the  code  construc- 
tion process? 

Standard  definition  for  design  and  program  documentation 

i s estab I i shed 

Code  construction  plan  is  prepared  and  used 

Formal  design  review  involving  customer  is  held  prior  to 

star*  of  coding 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 
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9.  Is  program  modularity  practiced? 


r 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Content  and  format  of  program  specifications  are  established 

Modularity  criteria  specified  and  adhered  to 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

Are  structured  forms  used  in  the  code? 

Block  structures  used 

Permissible  logic  statements  defined,  used,  and  controlled 

Project  compliance  and  verification  procedures  control  the 

use  of  structured  forms 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

Are  formal  coding  conventions  being  followed? 

Syntactical  forms  defined  that  are  (dis)al lowed  for  each 

programming  language 

Procedures  for  accessing  external  data  and  handling  error 

cond i t i ons 

Naming  conventions  for  units  of  code  and  data  variables 

Project  control  procedures  for  code  organization  and  comments 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

Is  the  code  verifiable? 

The  required  testing  and  examination  for  each  unit  of  code 

are  documented 

Peer  reviews  of  the  code  are  procedurized  and  conducted 
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The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 
in  advance 


This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

13.  Are  design  aids  to  support  the  software  development  used? 

Formal  design  language  used  in  completing  the  design 

Manual  aids  used  (specify) 

Automated  aids  used  (specify) 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

14.  Are  code  construction  aids  to  support  the  software  development 
used  ? 

Structured  programming  practices  used  to  complete  the  code 

Manual  aids  used  (specify) 

Automated  aids  used  (e.g.,  precompiler)  (specify) 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

15.  Are  configuration  management  aids  to  support  the  software  develop- 
ment used? 

Baselined  end  items  are  identified  and  controlled.  Indicate 

at  what  milestone/phase  baseline  control  was  established. 

Manual  aids  used  (specify) 

Automated  aids  used  (specify) 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 
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16.  Does  the  project  perform  uni t/ integrat ion  software  testing? 


Uni t/ integrat ion  testing  is  defined  in  a formal  test  plan 

There  are  expected  results  and  pass/fail  criteria  defined 

The  software  correctly  implements  the  design  when  this  test- 
ing is  complete 

There  is  a prob I em/er ror  reporting  system 

The  project  uses  compliance  and  verification  methods  to 

control  this  testing  phase 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

17.  Does  the  project  perform  functional  software  testing? 

An  internal  review  of  items  is  held  to  judge  their  quali- 
ty and  completeness  prior  to  functional  testing 

A handover  of  items  into  a controlled  configuration  is 

made  formally  by  the  developers 

An  independent  agency  performs  functional  testing 

The  project  produces  and  executes  formal  test  plans  and 

procedures  for  functional  testing 

There  are  expected  results  and  pass/fail  criteria  defined 

A realistic  dress  rehearsal  of  the  acceptance  test  is  per- 
formed as  the  final  functional  test 

The  software  correctly  satisfies  the  requirements  when  this 

testing  !s  complete 

There  is  a prob i em/error  reporting  system 

The  project  uses  compliance  and  verification  methods  to 

control  this  testing  phase 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 
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18.  Does  the  project  perform  acceptance  testing? 

Acceptance  est  requirements  are  part  of  the  project's  re- 
quirements baseline 

Formal  acceptance  test  plan  and  procedures  are  developed 

and  user  concurrence  is  obtained 

There  are  procedures  which  allow  review  of  the  quality 

and  completeness  of  the  deliverables 

Project  and  customer  are  asked  if  ready  to  begin  acceptance 

testing 

There  is  a formal  deliverables  baseline  and  a committed 

schedule  for  acceptance  testing  as  a result  of  a formal 
rev i ew 

There  is  an  acceptance  test  report  attesting  to  the  satis- 
factory conclusion  or  conditional  acceptance 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  customer 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

19.  Does  the  project  use  controlled  end  item  baselines? 

Project  end  items  by  phase  are  identifiable  based  on  written 

procedural  mechanisms 

Controlled,  review-established  requirements,  design  and 

implementation  baselines  exist  with  written  procedures 

There  are  mechanisms  for  updating  and  distributing  established 

base  I i nes 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

20.  Does  the  project  utilize  a problem  reporting  system? 

There  are  formal  procedures  for  reporting  problems,  errors, 

desired  improvements 
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There  are  formal  procedures  for  identifying,  processing, 

and  tracking  problem  reports 

There  are  formal  procedures  for  obtaining  or  distributing 

problem  report  status  information 

A file  of  completed  or  in  progress  problem  reports  exists 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

in  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 

Are  baseline  change  control  boards  used  by  the  project? 

The  board  represents  project  management  and  customers 

They  have  discretionary  and  budgetary  authority  to  control 

changes  to  the  baseline 

They  assess  proposed  changes,  and  resolve  reported  problems 

by  assigning  action  items 

They  prioritize  and  control  the  changes  to  be  implemented 

They  authorize  baseline  updates  and  distribution 

The  objectives  and  procedures  for  this  activity  were  stated 

I.i  advance 

This  activity  was  performed  according  to  these  objectives 

and  procedures 
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FORECASTED  COSTS:  PROJECT  A 


Step  1 Determining  Software  Type 

Mathematical  Operations 
Report  Generation 
Log i c Operat i ons 
Execut i ve 


Step  2 Estimating  the  End  Product  Size 


37 , 60C  = 
1,880 
1,880 
11,280 
22,560 


28,800 
Math  Ops 
Report  Gen 
Logi c Ops 
Execut i ve 


Assemb I ' 


8,800 


Source  Statements 


Estimating  the  Labor  Requirements 


(AM/0 

11.28 

Math  Ops 

6AAM/1000  statements 

15.04 

Report  Gen 

8MM/1000  statements 

135.36 

Logic  Ops 

12/WVI/1000  statements 

902.40 

Execut i ve 

40AAM/1000  statements 

1064.08  MM 


Step  4 

Est imat i ng 

Expendi ture 

Di  str i but  ion 

Math 

Ops 

Report 

Gen 

(MM) 
Loq  i c 
Ops 

Exec 

Raw  Di st r i but i on 

0.564 

0.752 

6.768 

45.12 

Req  Def  (5%) 

2.820 

3.760 

33.840 

225.60 

Design  (25%) 

1.128 

1.504 

13.536 

90.24 

Code  (10%) 

2.820 

3.760 

33.840 

225.60 

Checkout  (25%) 

2.820 

3.760 

33.840 

225.60 

Integ  Test  (25%) 

1.128 

1.504 

13.536 

90.24 

Sys  Test  (10%) 
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Step  5 Adjusting  the  Labor  Estimates 

Adjustment  Factors  Applying  3(3-51,4,5,6,7 


Math  Op: 

Report 
s Gen 

(MM) 

Logic 

Ops 

Exec 

Tota  1 

Act i vi ty 

Mu  1 1 i p 1 i ( 

0.3384 

0.4512 

4.0608 

27.0720 

31.9224 

Req  Def 

.6 

0.4569 

0.6092 

5.4821 

23.9286 

67.0240 

Desi gn 

.54 

0.2467 

0.3290 

2.9604 

12.9215 

36.1931 

Code 

.729 

0.2741 

0.3655 

3.2893 

24.6124 

50.4697 

Checkout 

.486 

1.3536 

1.8048 

16.2432 

108.2880 

127.6896 

Integ  Test 

.48 

1.1280 

1.5040 

13.5360 

90.2400 

106.4080 

Sys  Test 

1.0 

3.7977 

5.0637 

45.5718 

365.2736 

419.7068 

Tr 

419.7068 

MM  Total 
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FORECASTED  COSTS:  PROJECT  B 


_1  Determining  Software  Type 


Report  Generation  65% 

Logic  Operations  35% 

_2  Estimating  the  End  Product  Size 

240.000  (800  modu I es) x ( 300  statements  per  module) 

Source  Statements  Al I HOL 

156.000  Report  Generation 

84,000  Logic  Operations 

_3  Estimating  the  Labor  Requirements 


(MM) 

1248 
1008 
2256  MM 


Report  Gen 
Logic  Ops 


8MM/1000  statements 
12MM/1000  statements 


_4  Estimating  Expenditure  Distribution 
(MM) 


Report 

Gen 

Log  i c 
Ops 

Raw  Distribution 

62.4 

50.4 

Req  Def  (5%) 

312.0 

252.0 

Design  (25%) 

124.8 

100.8 

Code  (10%) 

312.0 

252.0 

Checkout  (25%) 

312.0 

252.0 

Integ  Test  (25%) 

124.8 

100.8 

Sys  Test  (10%) 

« 


Step  5 Adjusting  the  Labor  Estimates 

Adjustment  Factors  Applying  1,2,3(>20) ,4,6,7 


(MM) 


Report 

Gen 

Log  i c 
_0£S_ 

Total 

Act i vi ty 

Mu  1 1 i p 1 i e i 

52.416 

42.336 

94.7520 

Req  Def 

.84 

61.776 

49.896 

111.6720 

Design 

.198 

32.3482 

26.1274 

58.4756 

Code 

.2592 

33.696 

27.216 

60.9120 

Checkout 

.108 

748.8 

604.8 

1353.6000 

Integ  Test 

2.4 

336.96 

272.16 

609. 1200 

Sys  Test 

2.7 

1265.9962 

1022.5354 

2288.5316 

2288.5316 


MM 


Total 


FORECASTED  COSTS:  PROJECT  C 


Step  1 Determining  Software  Type 

Mathematical  Operations  2% 
Report  Generation  80% 

Logic  Operations  10% 

Data  Reduction  8% 

Step  2 Estimating  the  End  Product  Size 

20,000  Source  Statements  Al I HOL 
400  Math  Operations 
16,00C  Report  Generation 
2,000  Logic  Operations 
1,600  Data  Reduction 

Step  3 Estimating  the  Labor  Requirements 


(MM) 

2.4 

Math  Ops 

6MM/1000  statements 

128.0 

Report  Gen 

8MM/1000  statements 

24.0 

Logic  Ops 

12MM/10CG  statements 

32.0 

Data  Reduct 

20MM/1000  statements 

186.4  MM 

Step  4 Estimating  Expenditure  Distribution 
(AAM) 


Math 

Ops 

Report 

Gen 

Logic 

Opst 

Data 

Reduct 

Raw  Distribution 

0.12 

6.4 

1.2 

1.6 

Req  Def  (5%) 

0.60 

32.0 

6.0 

8.0 

Design  (25%) 

0.24 

12.8 

2.4 

3.2 

Code  (10%) 

0.60 

32.0 

6.0 

8.0 

Checkout  (25%) 

0.60 

32.0 

6.0 

8.0 

Integ  Test  (25%) 

0.24 

12.8 

2.4 

3.2 

Sys  Test  (10%) 

Step  5 Adjusting  the  Labor  Estimates 

Adjustments  Factors  Applying  2,3(3-51,4,5,6,7,9 


(MM) 


Math 

Ops 

Report 

Gen 

Log  i c 
Ops 

Data 

Reduct 

Total 

Act i vi ty 

Mu  1 1 i p 1 

0.0403 

2. 1504 

0.4032 

0.5376 

3.1315 

Req  Def 

.3360 

0.0729 

3.8880 

0.7290 

0.9720 

5.6619 

Desi gn 

.1215 

0.0472 

2.5190 

0.4723 

0.6298 

3.6683 

Code 

.1968 

0.0583 

3.1104 

0.5832 

0.7776 

4.5295 

Checkout 

.0972 

0.2880 

15.3600 

2.8800 

3.8400 

22.3680 

Integ  Test 

.4800 

0.1561 

8.3238 

1.5607 

2.0810 

12.1216 

Sys  Test 

.6503 

0.6628 

35.3516 

6.6284 

8.8380 

51.4808 

i er 


51.4808 


MM  Total 


FORECASTED  COSTS:  PROJECT  D 


Step  1 Determining  Software  Type 

Report  Generation  5% 

Logic  Operations  90% 

Data  Reduction  5% 

Step  2 Estimating  the  End  Product  Size 

198,000  = (330  modules)  x (600  statements  per  module) 
Source  Statements  Al I HOL 
9,900  Report  Generation 
178,200  Logic  Operations 
9,900  Data  Reduction 

Step  3 Estimating  the  Labor  Requirements 

(AAM) 

79.2 
2138.4 
198.0 
2415.6  MM 


Step  4 Estimating  Expenditure  Distribution 


Report 

Gen 

(AMA) 
Log  i c 
Ops 

Data 

Reduct 

Raw  Distribution 

3.  96 

106.92 

9.9 

Req  Def  (5%) 

19.80 

534.60 

49.5 

Design  (25%) 

7.92 

213.84 

19.8 

Code  (10%) 

19.80 

534.60 

49.5 

Checkout  (25%) 

19.80 

534.60 

49.5 

1 nteg  Test  (25%) 

7.92 

213.84 

19.8 

Sys  Test  (10%) 

Report  Gen 
Log i c Ops 
Data  Reduct 


8MM/1000  statements 
12MM/1000  statement 
20MM/1000  statement 
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Adjustment  Factors  Applying  2, 3020), 4, 5 


<MM) 

Report  Logic  Data 

Gen  Ops  Reduct  Total  Act i v i ty  Multiplier 


16.632  449.064  41.580  507.276  Req  Def  4.2 

14.11344  381.06288  35.2836  430.45992  Design  .7128 

2.56608  69.28416  6.4152  78.26544  Code  .324 

3.564  96.228  8.91  108.702  Checkout  .18 

47.52  1283.04  118.8  1449.36  Integ  Test  2.4 

23.76  641.52  59.4  724.68  Sys  Test  3.0 

108.15552  2920.19904  270.3888  3298.74336 


FORECASTED  COSTS:  PROJECT  E 


Step  1 Determining  Software  Type 

Report  Generation  22% 

Logic  Operations  71% 

Executive  7% 

Step  2 Estimating  the  End  Product  Size 

3,390  Source  Statements  All  HOL 
625  Report  Generation  New 
2,055  Logic  Operations  New 
210  Executive  New 

2,890  Total  changed  source  statements 

Step  3 Estimating  Labor  Requirements 

(MM) 

5.0 
24.66 
8.4 
38.06 

Step  4 Estimating  Expenditure  Distribution 


(MM) 


Report 

Gen 

Log  i c 
Ops 

Exec 

Raw  Distribution 

.25 

1.2330 

.42 

Req  Def  (5%) 

1.25 

6.1650 

2.10 

Design  (25% 

.50 

2.4660 

.84 

Code  (10%) 

1.25 

6.1650 

2»  10 

Checkout  (25%) 

1.25 

6.1650 

2.10 

Integ  Test  (25%) 

.50 

2.4660 

.84 

Sys  Test  (10%) 

Report  Gen 
Log i c Ops 
Exec 


8MM/1000  statements 
12MM/1000  statements 
40MM/1000  statements 
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Step  5 Adjusting  the  Labor  Estimates 


Adjustment  Factors  Applying  1,2,311), 4 


(MM) 

Report 

Log  i c 

Gen 

Ops 

Exec 

Tota  1 

Act i vi ty 

Mu  1 1 i p 1 i er 

.0070 

.0345 

.0118 

0.0533 

Req  Def 

.028 

.0375 

.1850 

.0630 

0.2855 

Design 

.030 

.0960 

.4735 

.1613 

0.7308 

Code 

.1920 

.2500 

1.2330 

.4200 

1.9030 

Checkout 

.2 

.2000 

.9864 

.3360 

1.5224 

Integ  Test 

.16 

f . 4500 

2.2194 

.7560 

3.4254 

Sys  Test 

.9 

1.0405 

5.1318 

1.7481 

7.9204 

II 

W 

7.9204 

MM  Total 
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SOFTWARE  PROJECTS  SELECTED  FOR  ANALYSIS 


APPENDIX  E 


SOFTWARE  PROJECTS  SELECTED  FOR  ANALYSIS 


Five  in-house  developmental 
software  production  data  we 
ty,  and  the  extent  to  which 
were  exp  I oi ted . 


software  projects  were  selected  to  prov 
collected.  These  projects  vary  in  size, 
both  traditional  and  modern  programming 


de  the 
comp i exi- 
pract ices 


The  next  two  sections  provide  functional  descriptions 
eluding  objectives,  special  features,  and  information 
descriptions  of  each  project's  computiny  environment, 
and  the  parameters  used  to  forecast  development  costs 


of  each  project,  in- 
flow. Following  this, 
personnel  background, 
are  presented. 


In  order  to  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  project  specific  information 
without  compromising  the  identity  of  any  one  project,  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  names  and  the  order  of  the  functional  description  of  these  pro- 
jects, and  the  project  labels  A,  B,  C,  D,  E used  in  the  following  descrip- 
tions of  project  characteristics. 

PROJECT  FUNCTIONAL  DESCRIPTIONS 

CASA  (Configuration  Accountability  System  Aerospace)  is  the  first  of  a four- 
phase  development  to  redesign  and  upgrade  the  computer  support  for  The 
Boeing  Aerospace  Company  (BAC)  engineering  and  operations  divisions.  BAC's 
computer  processing  support,  which  originated  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's, 
was  studied  in  1973.  The  study  concluded  that  significant  improvements  could 
be  achieved  by  eliminating  fragmentation  in  computers  and  systems,  exploit- 
ing recent  advances  in  computer  technology,  and  redesigning  software  instead 
of  converting  it  to  newer  hardware.  Consequently,  BAC/SCS  decided  to  develop 
systems  that  would  better  support  BAC  objectives  and  take  advantage  of  im- 
proved computerized  support. 

CASA  is  primarily  designed  to  support  engineering  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  design  configuration  information.  In  addition,  other  organi- 
zations such  as  manufacturing,  material,  quality  control,  and  finance  are 
supported  by  the  system.  The  system  serves  as  a baseline  for  all  manufac- 
turing and  procurement  activities  and  creates  program  unique  parts  lists 
that  form  the  basis  for  configuration  control,  maintenance  of  engineering 
release  records,  and  easier  accessibility  to  current  engineering  data. 

Figure  E-l  shows  the  integrated  data  base,  products  and  organizational  in- 
terfaces for  CASA. 

CASA  is  comprised  of  four  major  subsystems:  Automated  Release  Records,  Auto- 
mated Parts  List.  Parts  Usage,  and  Conf i gura t ion  Identification.  In  support- 
ing engineering  design,  configuration  control  and  release  unit  activities, 
these  subsystems  reduce  the  average  flow  time  between  initial  release  of 
a requirement  and  hardware  del ivery  to  the  customer  from  48  to  34  calendar 
days . 
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FIGURE  E-1.  CONFIGURATION  ACCOUNTABILITY  SYSTEM  AEROSPACE  (CASA) 


EML  (Estimator  Modeling  Language)  is  a software  system  used  to  estimate 
system  costs.  It  provides  a user-or i ented  computer  language  developed  for 
use  by  estimators  in  the  processing  of  cost  estimates  and  allows  a conveni- 
ent means  of  describing  any  cost  estimate  model.  E ML  is  used  to  aid  cost 
estimators  in  preparing  intersystem  and  intrasystem  cost  studies,  cost  trades 
and  cost  proposals. 

The  present' vers i on  of  EML  is  the  culmination  of  several  modifications 
since  its  inception  in  1966.  The  present  EML  differs  from  previous  versions 
by  use  of  different  processing  concepts  (notably  look-ahead  scanning,  list 
processing,  and  hash  coding)  to  provide  a more  cost-effective  system.  It  has 
been  completely  redesigned  and  recoded  to  afford  improved  maintainability, 
flexibility  and  reduced  computer  costs. 

EML  consists  of  three  major  components:  a Precompiler,  System  Utility  Pro- 
cesses, and  a Run  Time  Program.  The  Precompiler  accepts  (in  EML  language 
form;  cost  estimates  for  items  in  a Work  Breakdown  Structure  expressed  in 
terms  of  cost  relations.  It  translates  these  into  output  directives,  initial- 
ization and  compiler  source  code.  The  System  Utility  Processes  consist  of 
compilation,  which  fuses  special  user  supplied  compiler  routines  with  the 
main  program,  table  look-up  and  calculations,  and  loading  or  link  editing, 
which  provides  the  augmentation  of  EML  user  and  system  libraries.  The  result- 
ing Run  Time  Program,  which  performs  arithmetic  calculations  and  produces 
tabular  results,  forms  a baseline  against  which  cost  relations  can  be  varied 
for  trade  study  alternates;  in  addition,  the  cost  model  can  be  iterated  for 
single  or  multiple  variables.  Figure  E-2  shows  an  abbreviated  EML  system 
flow  and  processing. 

Mi  DAS  (Management  Information  and  Data  Automation  System)  is  a powerful 
and  flexible  system  designed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  information 
processing  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner.  It  is  a true,  generalized 
dara  base  management  system  providing  on-line,  interactive  file  creation, 
data  insertion  and  updating,  a query  language  for  data  retrieval,  report 
generation,  and  a programming  language  with  arithmetic  and  comparison  capa- 
bilities. Two  modes  of  operation  are  supported:  interactive,  from  user  ter- 
minals, and  immediate  access,  via  callable  subroutines  from  application 
programs. 

V I DAS  system  support  functions  (see  Figure  E— 3 ) provide  a Communications 
■on,  a Data  Base  Access  Subsystem,  a System  Monitor,  and  a Terminal 
'oundation  Module.  The  Communications  Subsystem  provides  mu  1 1 i-termi na I 
,p:  ••  ‘or  both  local  and  remote  dialup  terminals,  as  well  as  message 

> ommun i ca f ions  between  terminals  and  the  console  operator, 
i • ■ - • •=  - -‘.’ss  Subsystem  con  ta  ins  a set  of  callable  subroutines  avail- 

u :'ation  programs  thjt  perform  data  base  and  system  or i - 

/stem  Monitor  creates  the  "machine  environment"  neces- 
•x  -.ntation,  augmenting  the  resident  disk  operating  system 
jsed  general  utility  functions  and  routines  ne- 
l>  Ts,  memory,  and  other  system  resources.  The 

Vi  • . •*  provides  the  basic  interactive  user  environ- 
- crs  for:  System  Control,  Data  Definition, 
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FIGURE  E-2.  ESTIMATOR  MODELING  LANGUAGE  (EML) 


• 4 


FIGURE  E-3.  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  AND  DATA  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM  (MIDAS) 
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Data  Manipulation,  Query  Language,  Report  Generation,  MIDAS  Program  Language, 
and  Remote  Job  Entry. 

Features  of  MIDAS  include  an  integrated  data  base,  minimal  redundancy  data 
sharing,  biasing  of  data  to  multiple  appl  icat.ions,  a variety  of  access  pro- 
cedures, a data  base  admi ni strator  with  control  functions,  a variety  of  data 
structures,  direct  user-computer  interface,  selectable/automatic  report 
formatting,  dynamic  file  management,  and  comprehensive  selectable  data 
and  system  security. 

SARA  I I I (System  Analysis  and  Resource  Accounting)  provides  a capability 
for  abstracting,  organizing,  and  reporting  — from  raw  accounting  data  col- 
lected by  an  operating  system  — information  describing  the  characteristics 
of  the  workload  presented  to  a computing  system,  and  the  performance  of 
the  system  in  processing  that  workload. 

The  original  SARA  software  evolved  over  several  years  as  a tool  to  aid  system 
analysis  — first,  to  see  what  performance  indicators  could  be  derived  from 
accounting  data,  and  then  as  a possible  substitute  for  more  direct  (and 
costly)  hardware/sof tware  measurements.  The  implementat ion  of  SARA  as  a 
single,  comprehensive  performance  evaluator  resulted  in  this  program  becoming 
the  standard  tool  in  BCS  for  evaluating  computer  system  performance. 

Because  it  "just  grew,"  maintenance  of  the  SARA  software  gradually  became 
quite  costly.  In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  problem,  the  existing  capabili- 
ty was  re- imp  I emen ted  — as  SARA  II  — using  structured  forms  in  the  source 
code.  While  this  resulted  in  more  maintainable  software,  SARA/SARA  II  remained 
rather  cumbersome  to  use. 


SARA  III  development  had  several  objectives:  to  simplify  preparation  of 
necessary  control  statements,  to  substantially  improve  the  utility  of  its 
reports,  and  to  provide  a means  whereby  users  could  easily  obtain  specialized 
reports.  In  addition,  this  development  was  undertaken  to  provide  a more 
adaptable  tool  for  a variety  of  operating  systems  and  their  associated  job 
accounting  mechanisms.  In  addition  to  satisfying  these  basic  objectives, 
the  SARA  III  development  involved  the  application  of  top  down  design  tech- 
n i ques . 

SARA  III  functions  include  Accounting  Data  Reduction  (involving  timing, 
resource  allocation  and  CPU  utilization),  and  Statistical  Report  Genera- 
tion, based  on  a selective  control  language  allowing  default  parameters. 
Figure  E-4  shows  an  abbreviated  SARA  III  system  flow  diagram. 


WIRS  (Wire  Information  and  Release  System)  was  developed  to  support  Boeing 
Commercial  Airplane  Company's  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  activities, 
including:  the  design  and  release  of  wire  bundle  assemblies  to  manufacturing, 
the  assembly  and  test  of  wire  bundle  assemblies,  and  the  control  of  the  con- 
figuration of  wire  bundles  through  the  design  and  manufacturing  processes. 


WIRS  provides  visibility  and  status  of 
activities,  release  orders,  and  serves 


design,  planning 
as  the  data  bank 


and  manufacturing 
for  wire  bundle 
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records.  Input  to  WIRS  consists  primarily  of  manual  inputs  via  CRT  equip- 
ment from  Wire  Bundle  Assemblies  (WBA)  provided  by  integration  engineers. 
Output  from  WIRS  consists  principally  of  Wire  Bundle  Assemblies,  control 
of  status  reports,  shop  aid  packages  and  CRT  displays  for  the  engineer, 
planner  or  fabricator.  Figure  E-5  shows  the  relationships  within  the  system. 

The  system  is  terminal  (data)  driven  and  uses  a vendor-supplied  data  base 
management  capability.  The  system  replaces  an  existing  wire  release  system 
and  interfaces  with  an  overall  on-line  planning  system.  Because  of  heavy 
random  access  requ i rements,  the  principal  access  method  is  via  hierarchical 
direct  access;  however,  for  some  reporting  processes,  sequential  access 
methods  are  used. 


PROJECT  CHARACTERISTICS  DESCRIPTIONS 


COMPUTER  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  computer  hardware  used  on  the  projects  that  were  studied  was  predominant- 
ly IBM  360  and  370  machines;  one  project  used  the  NOVA/830  minicomputer. 

Two  projects  each  used  Cobol  and  Fortran  IV  languages,  while  Algol  was  used 
in  one  project.  Machine  access  methods  reported  included  stand-alone,  remote 
batch,  remote  job  entry,  and  on-line  terminal.  Figure  E-6  details  the  com- 
puter characteristics  for  each  project. 

PERSONNEL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Project  A was  composed  of  five  members  including  the  Program  Manager.  One 
member  was  an  outside  contractor  and  supported  the  project  part-time.  In 
terms  of  technical  experience  and  training,  one  member  had  only  minicomputer 
experience;  another  had  some  minicomputer  experience  (filled  out  by  large- 
scale  computer  experience);  while  the  rest  had  only  large-scale  computer 
experience.  None  of  the  members  brought  with  them  any  Algol  background.  All 
project  personnel  received  training  in  top  down  design  and  structured  pro- 
grammi ng . 

Project  B currently  consists  of  20  members  reporting  to  the  Program  Manager; 
personnel  size  has  fluctuated  from  2 through  27.  This  project  experienced 
a rather  severe  and  abrupt  personnel  turnover  immediately  after  Critical 
Design  Review.  The  Program  Manager  stated  that  their  design  documentation 
and  configuration  management  practices  cushioned  the  shock  of  the  turnover 
and  a greater  amount  of  productive  work  was  salvageable. 

Training  of  personnel  for  Project  B included  courses  in  Cobol,  IMS,  and 
top  down  design  and  structured  programming.  Less  formal  training  was  also 
provided  in  the  areas  of  Job  Control  Language  procedures.  Data  Management 
Systems,  and  project  specific  procedures. 

Project  C was  made  up  of  five  members  (on  the  average)  including  the  Program 
Manager.  At  its  height,  seven  members  were  supporting  the  project.  Of  these, 
two  reported  to  the  Program  Manager,  four  reported  outside  the  Program  Mana- 
ger's organization,  one  was  an  outside  contractor,  and  one  was  a part-time 
consultant.  In  addition,  the  Program  Manager  was  replaced  midway  through 
the  project,  and  the  identified  customer  was  changed  at  about  the  same  time. 
All  of  the  personnel  had  large-scale  (IBM  360)  computer  experience,  and 
were  familiar  with  Fortran.  The  four  design  team  members  had  been  trained 
in  top  down  techniques  prior  to  assignment  to  the  project. 

Project  D consists  of  37  full-time  project  members  of  which  19  report  to 
the  Program  Manager,  12  report  outside  the  Program  Manager's  organization, 
and  6 are  outside  contractors  possessing  IMS  expertise.  All  project  person- 
nel received  training  in  top  down  design  and  structured  programming,  and 
in  data  base  management  concepts.  They  were  all  experienced  in  Cobol,  and 
75%  of  them  had  prior  experience  in  a large-scale  (IBM)  environment.  The 
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FIGURE  E-6  COMPUTER  HARDWARE,  SOFTWARE  TYPES 
AND  ACCESSIBILITY  CHARACTERISTICS 
BY  PROJECT 
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era 1 

NOVA/830 
Compat i b 1 e 

RDOS  Operat i ng 
System, 

AAAC  Macro 
Assemb 1 er, 

Algol  Compi 1 er. 
Text  Editor, 
Debugger, 
Precomp i 1 er 

Time- 
Sharing; 
Stand- 
a 1 one 

B 

IBM 

370/158 
(VS  1.0) 
IBM 

370/168 
(VS  2.4) 

IBM 

370/168 

or 

370/158 

(MVS) 

Cobol  Compiler, 
BAL  Assembler, 
IMS,  TSO,  CTS 
(Time  Sharing), 
BTS  (Batch 
Terminal  Simu- 
1 ated, 
IEBUPDaTE, 

KAPEX  Cobol 
Opt imi zer 

RJE; 
Time- 
Shar i ng 

C 

IBM  360/65 
(OS/MVT) 

IBM  360 
Compat i b 1 e 

OS/MVT, 

AAA  INSTREAM  TSO, 
Fortran  IV 
(Level  H)  with 
Precomp i 1 er, 
Programmi ng 
Support  Li- 
brary Aid 

RJE; 

T ime- 
Shar i ng 

! 

I 

D 

IBM 

370/158 
(VS  1.0) 
370/168 
(VS  2.4) 

1 BM 

370/158 

or 

370/168 

Cobol  Compiler, 
BAL  Assembler, 
AAARK  IV  utili- 
ties, MAIN- 
STREAM TSO, 

IMS 

RJE; 
Time- 
■ Shar i ng 

t 

E 

IBM  370/65 

370/158 

370/145 

IBM 

360,  370 
Compat i b 1 e 

Fortran  IV 
(Level  HI 
Compiler,  TSO, 
CTS  (Time 
Shar i ng ) 

Remote 
Batch 
(Ma i 1 ed 
Decks) 

project  has  thus  far  experienced  a 10%  personnel  turnover  rate,  consisting 
principally  of  planned  and  phased  entry  and  departure  of  outside  contractor 
personne I . 

Project  E consisted  of  the  Program  Manager  and  one  programmer  who  did  not 
report  directly  to  the  Program  Manager.  The  programmer  received  training 
in  top  down  design  and  structured  programming  before  the  project  began, 
and  had  extensive  Fortran  language  and  large-scale  (IBM)  computer  experience. 
In  addition,  he  had  supported  an  earlier  version  of  the  software  product 
which  was  to  be  re-developed. 


GLOSSARY 


acceptance 


act i v i ty 


aggregate 

project 


a I gor i thm 


base  I i ne 


capab i I i ty, 
comput i ng 


CDR 

checkout 


cl  lent 


code 


component 
( funct i ona I 
component ) 


Delivery  and  demonstration  of  a capability  (including 
software,  documentation,  and  supporting  materials) 
to  the  customer,  in  order  to  confirm  that  the  package 
is  ready  for  operational  usage  and  that  the  software 
developer  has  satisfied  his  contractual  obligation. 

A group  of  tasks  of  a similar  nature,  which  will  be 
performed  in  parallel  over  a period  of  rime  (e.g.  co- 
ding activity). 

A project  whose  organization  is  such  that  all  project 
personnel  report  directly  to  a project  manager,  inclu- 
ding staff  personnel  (scheduling,  task  supervision, 
funding  supervision,  site  activation)  and  functional 
personnel  (design,  test  planning  and  conduct,  program- 
ming, documentation). 

A procedure  for  solving  a mathematical  problem  in  a 
finite  number  of  steps  that  frequently  involves  re- 
petition of  an  operation. 

A list  of  the  configuration  items  which  provide  a de- 
signated set  of  capabilities. 

The  ability  to  use  a computer  to  perform  functions 
which  support  a mission.  Generally,  a computing  capa- 
bility includes  instructions  I code)  to  be  processed 
by  the  computer,  documentation  describing  how  to  use 
the  capability,  and  training  for  personnel  associated 
with  the  mi ssi on . 

Critical  Design  Review  (See  Section  3.1.2). 

The  activity  of  testing  code  to  ensure  that  it  accu- 
rately reflects  the  intent  of  the  design  from  which 
the  code  was  produced. 

An  intra-company  organization  that  requires  computing 
services,  especially  development  of  software. 

n,  the  instructions  which  direct  a computer  to  perform 
a computing  operation;  v,  the  act  of  preparing  computer 
i nstruct ions. 

A defined  constituent  of  a computing  capability,  which 
implements  a particular  subset  of  required  functions, 
i.e.  a computer  program,  or  document,  or  data  base. 
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concurrence  Acknowledgement  of  *he  receipt  of  specified  items, 

and  the  submittal  of  review  comments  on  those  items. 

constituent  A product  (resulting  from  a task)  which  will  be  incor- 
porated in  or  used  to  build  an  end  item. 

control  The  computer  listings  of  input  and  output  resulting 

listings  from  an  acceptance  test  dress  rehearsal,  indexed  to 

facilitate  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  during 
forma  I demonstrat i on. 

Critical  That  milestone  review  which  is  held  immediately  prior 

Design  to  the  start  of  software  construction,  for  the  purpose 

Review  of  determining  that  necessary  designs  and  plans  have 

been  prepared  and  are  adequate  for  governing  construc- 
t i on  act i v i t i es. 

customer  An  agency  or  company  that  has  contracted  for  develop- 

ment of  a computing  capability,  including  software. 

Definition  The  phase  of  software  development  which  includes  the 

activities  of  requirements  definition  and  product  spe- 
cification. 

deliverable  An  end  item  which  is  specified  (by  means  of  a Contract 
Data  Requirements  List)  to  be  delivered  to  the  customer 
in  fulfillment  of  a contractual  obligation. 

demonstration  The  activity  of  showing  or  proving  the  operational 
readiness  of  a capability  (software,  documentation, 
supporting  materials)  in  order  to  obtain  customer  ac- 
ceptance. 

design  n,  the  activity  of  defining  logic  and  control  flow, 

interfaces,  calling  sequences,  and  input  and  output 
for  software  elements  (subroutines  or  components'; 
v,  the  product  (documented  design  representation)  of 
this  act i v i ty . 

Design  The  phase  of  software  development  which  includes  the 

activities  of  detailed  design,  design  verification, 
and  planning  for  testing,  installation,  operation, 
and  training  activities. 

design  The  review  of  a design  to  ensure  requirements  satis- 

verification  faction,  consistency,  and  completeness. 

developer  The  organization  or  company  supplying  software  and 

(software  computing  services, 

deve I oper  ) , 
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end  i tern 

A final  result  of  a development  process;  specifically, 
a development  product  in  a form  suitable  for  delivery 
and  operational  use  (i.e.  a deliverable,  q.v.) 

funct i ona 1 
organ i zat ion 

An  organization  which  performs  a common  business  func- 
tion within  a company  (e.g.  marketing,  engineering, 
manufacturing,  finance). 

i ntegrat i on 

The  act  of  determining  that  interfacing  functional 
components  are  mutually  compatible  and  together  perform 
their  specified  functions  correctly. 

i ntegrator 

The  individual  assigned  to  perform  integration. 

1 nsta 1 1 at  ion 
Manua 1 

A document  detailing  the  procedure  used  to  install 
a capability  at  a computing  facility,  and  tailor  it 
for  local  conditions. 

Interface 
Work i ng 
Group 

Two  or  more  programmers  (each  assigned  responsibility 
for  development  of  functional  components)  who  define 
the  communication  protocol  and  interfaces  between  com- 
ponents of  software. 

i ntermi x 
project 

An  organizational  structure  where  staff  functions  (sche- 
duling, task  and  funds  supervision)  and  some  of  the 
primary  project-spec i f i c functions  (engineering,  manu- 
facturing) report  to  the  project  manager. 

kernel s 

Those  constituents  of  a software  component  which  are 
considered  most  technically  difficult  or  critical  to 
the  overall  function  of  a component. 

lead  pro- 
grammer 

The  individual  assigned  the  responsibility  for  identi- 
fying major  functional  components  of  a computing  capa- 
bility and  co-ordinating  the  assignment  of  component 
design  and  construction  tasks  to  other  programmers. 

1 i ne  manager 

The  person  having  administrative  responsibility  for 
technical  personnel. 

1 i nkage  con- 
vent i ons 

The  rules  of  code  construction  which  apply  when  soft- 
ware invokes  a subsidiary  constituent  (i.e.  a subrou- 
tine). 

locking  up 

The  process  of  placing  software  code  in  a controlled 
library  or  file,  so  that  only  authorized  personnel 
may  make  changes. 

Ma  i ntenance 
Manua 1 

That  document  which  presents  all  information  regarding 
design  and  implementation  details  of  a computing  capa- 
bility which  are  required  to  effect  repairs  or  enhance- 
ments of  that  capability  (See  Section  2.2.2). 
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DATE 

^FILMED 

5 — 77 


milestone  A significant  event  of  mutual  cone  rn  to  the  developer 

and  user/cl  lent /customer  of  a computing  capability. 

A joint  meeting  between  customer  and  developer  tor 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  accomplishments  to  date  and 
plans  for  subsequent  activities.  Typical  milestone 
reviews  in  a software  development  are  Preliminary  De- 
sign Review  (PDR),  Critical  Oesign  Review  (CDRI.  and 
Physical  Configuration  Audit/Functional  Configuration 
Audit  (PCA/FCA). 

module  A closed  subroutine  which  has  the  potential  of  being 

independently  compiled,  and  may  be  called  by  another 
module  in  a program. 

Operation  That  document  containing  instructions  (to  computer 

Manual  operations  personnel)  for  performing  those  tasks  ne- 

cessary to  keep  a computing  capability  in  operational 
condition.  Specifically,  such  a document  will  define 
necessary  data  and  file  manipulations,  backup  and  re- 
covery procedures,  and  fault  diagnosis. 

PCA/FCA  Physical  Configuration  Audi t/Funct tone  I Configuration 

Audit  (See  Section  3.1.2). 

PDR  Preliminary  Design  Review  (See  Section  3.1.2). 

performance  See  status/progress/performance. 

Physical  That  milestone  review  which  is  held  prior  to  the  start 

Configuration  of  acceptance  testing,  to  determine  that  all  end  items 

Audit/Func-  have  been  completed  and  verified  for  functional  ade- 
tional  Con-  quacy. 

f iguraf ion 
Aud  i t 

PM  Program  Manager  (See  Section  3.1.1). 

Preliminary  That  milestone  review  which  is  held  prior  to  the  start 

Design  of  software  design,  to  determine  f hat  documented  require- 

Review  ments  adequately  define  the  computing  capability  needed. 

and  that  the  products  specified  to  provide  the  required 
capability  are  necessary  and  sufficient. 

primitives  Those  constituents  of  a design  which  are  directly  imple- 
mentable  by  a block  of  compilable  source  statements 
with  only  simple  control  logic,  or  by  an  "off  the  shelf" 
software  element  (e.g.  library  subroutine,  operating 
system  service,  utility). 

problem  A request  for  a repair  or  enhancement  to  (one  or  more 

constituent  parts  of)  a computing  capability. 
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mi  I estone 
rev i ew 
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- i'dit*  > i t 


Product 
Speci f ica- 
t ion 


A document  in  the  form  ot  a User  Guide  which  describes 
the  planned  use  and  operation  of  a capability.  Typically 
this  document  will  specify  planned  input  and  output 
formats  and  will  identify,  in  addition  to  computing 
software,  the  other  products  (documents,  training  ma- 
terials, data  sets)  necessary  to  complete  the  capability 


progress  See  status/progress/performance. 

project  An  organization  of  company  resources  to  develop  a pro- 

organization  duct  or  new  capability,  or  to  prepare  for  manufacture 
of  same. 


staff  An  organization  structure  where  only  staff  functions 

project  (e.g.  scheduling,  task  supervision,  funds  supervision) 

report  directly  to  the  project  manager. 


s tat us/progress/per formance 
status 

progress 

performance 


structured 
wa I k through 

subrout i ne 


tesr  driver 


test  objec- 
tive 


test  pro- 
cedure 


The  determination  of  which  tasks  of 
a planned  activity  have  been  completed. 

The  comparison  of  siatus  against  sche- 
dule. 

The  comparison  of  status  and  expenditure 
against  schedule  and  budget. 


A method  of  design  verification,  involving  the  review 
of  one  individual's  design  by  a peer,  a lead  programmer, 
or  a technical  customer  representative. 

A software  constituent  of  a functional  component,  which 
performs  one  or  more  sub  functions  necessary  during 
component  executi^.  A subroutine  may  not  have  the 
potential  of  being  separately  compiled,  and  may  be 
called  by  another  subroutine  or  a module. 

A program  created  to  exercise  other  software  elements 
for  testing  purposes. 

The  specific  requirements  which  a particular  test  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  have  been  satisfied  by  the 
computing  capability. 

A step-by-step  set  of  instructions  for  setting  up, 
conducting,  and  determining  the  outcome  of  a test. 


UOF 


Unit  Development  Folder  (See  Section  3.2.2). 
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User  Guide  That  document  which  describes  how  to  use  a computing 

capability  to  perform  a required  function.  Specifically 
such  a document  will  describe  how  to  prepare  necessary 
input  data,  how  to  cause  execution  of  the  capability, 
and  how  ro  interpret  the  resulting  output. 
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METRIC  SYSTEM 


BASE  UNITS: 

Quantity 

length 

mass 

time 

electric  current 
thermodynamic  temperature 
amount  of  substance 
luminous  intensity 

SUPPLEMENTARY  UNITS: 

plane  angle 
solid  angle 

DERIVED  UNITS: 

Acceleration 

activity  (of  a radioactive  source) 

angular  acceleration 

angular  velocity 

area 

density 

electric  capacitance 
electrical  conductance 
electric  field  strength 
electric  inductance 
electric  potential  difference 
electric  resistance 
electromotive  force 
energy 
entropy 
force 

frequency 
illuminance 
luminance 
luminous  flux 
magnetic  field  strength 
magnetic  flux 
magnetic  flux  density 
magnetomotive  force 
power 
pressure 

quantity  of  electricity 
quantity  of  heat 
radiant  intensity 
specific  heat 
stress 

thermal  conductivity 
velocity 

viscosity,  dynamic 

viscosity,  kinematic 

voltage 

volume 

wavenumber 

work 


Unit 

metre 

kilogram 

second 

ampere 

kelvin 

mole 

candela 


radian 

steradian 


metre  per  second  squared 

disintegration  per  second 

rad<an  per  second  squared 

radian  per  second 

square  metre 

kilogram  per  cubic  metre 

farad 

siemens 

volt  per  metre 

henry 

volt 

ohm 

volt 

joule 

joule  per  kelvin 

newton 

hertz 

lux 

candela  per  square  metre 
lumen 

ampere  per  metre 

weber 

tesla 

ampere 

watt 

pascal 

coulomb 

joule 

watt  per  st.  radian 

loule  per  kilogram-kelvin 

pascal 

watt  per  melre-kclvin 

metre  per  second 

pascal-second 

square  metre  per  second 

volt 

cubic  metre 
reciprocal  metre 
joule 


Sf  PREFIXES: 

Multiplication  Factors 

i ooo  ooo  ooo  ooo  = m’» 

1 000  000  000  = 1 o’ 

1 000  000  = ’0‘ 

1 000  = 10’ 
too  = 10J 
10  « 10' 

0 1 = 10-' 

0 01  » 10-> 

0 001  = 10- ’ 
0 000  001  = 10-* 
0 000  000  001  = 10-' 
0.000  ooo  000  001  - 10- 11 
0.000  000  000  poo  001  lO"'1 

0.000  000  000  000  000  001  10  " 

• To  be  avoided  where  possible 


SI  Symbol 


kg 

• 

A 

X 

mol 

cd 


rad 

sr 


V 

s 

H 

V 

V 

I 

N 

Hz 

lx 

Im 

Wb 

T 

A 

W 

Pa 

C 

I 


Pa 


V 


i 


Formula 


mis 

(disintegration  Vs 

rads 

rad/s 

m 

kgm 

As  ' 

MV 

V'm 

V-HA 

WfA 

VIA 

W/A 

N-m 

|/K 

kg-ms 

(cycle  |/s 

lmm 

cd/m 

cd-sr 

Mm 

V-s 

Wb/m 

V* 

film 

A-s 

N-m 

WHt 

I'kg-K 

Nim 

W/m-K 

mil 

Pa-s 

mis 

W/A 

m 

(wave)/m 

N-m 


Prefix 

St  Sym 

lera 

T 

H'K« 

mega 

kilo 

(• 

M 

k 

hecto* 

h 

deke* 

da 

deci* 

d 

i:entt* 

c 

mill! 

m 

micro 

nano 

n 

pic.o 

fnmlo 

r 

alto 

a 

MISSION 

of 

Rome  Air  Development  Center 


RADC  plans  and  conducts  research , exploratory  and  advanced 
development  programs  in  command,  control,  and  conmunications 
(C3)  activities,  and  in  the  C3  areas  of  information  sciences 
and  intelligence . The  principal  technical  mission  areas 
are  communications,  electromagnetic  guidance  and  control, 
surveillance  of  ground  and  aerospace  objects,  intelligence 
data  collection  and  handling,  information  system  technology, 
ionospheric  propagation,  solid  state  sciences,  microwave 
physics  and  electronic  reliability,  maintainability  and 
compatibility . 


